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Vista Vinyl made by Harte & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y.— Manufacturers of famous Wataseal Viny! Film. 


CAPTURED: New worlds of opportunity 


Worlds of new possibilities for permanently attractive products made of vinyl 
film or sheeting have been opened up by the beach balls pictured above. They're 
made of a revolutionary new viny] film which presents not only a striking three- 
dimensional appearance, but never-before-achieved fluorescent colors as well. 


A unique method of embossing, which utilizes Fresnel’s theory on the absorption 
and reflection of light, provides the dramatic, three-dimensional effect. The 
distinctive color is obtained through extra-careful compounding and processing 
of the delicate fluorescent pigments. 

An important factor in the successful production of this unusual film is the 
manufacturer’s use of PLiovic. Processing readily at relatively low tempera- 
tures, PLiovic minimizes the effects of heat degradation on both resin and 
pigment. It also embosses easily and sharply and provides excellent heat seal- 
ability. And these processing advantages are accompanied by good 

heat and light stability plus good general physical properties. 


What new opportunity for product improvement do you CHEMICAL 
see in three-dimensional film and/or PLiovic? For 


details, plus technical information on the growing ‘ PR IYt) tia 7 EAR) 


family of PLiovic resins to meet every vinyl need, 


just write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. DIVISION ta PLASTICS 


K-9458, Akron 16, Ohio. 


Vista Vinyl, Wataseal —T. M.'s Harte & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


DEPARTMENT 


CHEMIGUM «+ PLIOFLEX + PLIOLITE + PLIO-TUF + PLIOVIC «+ WING-CHEMICALS 


High Polymer Resins, Rubbers, Latices and Related Chemicals for the Process Industries 














“Our salesmen telephone the home office twice a week” 


Harry Resnick, President, Channel Master Corporation, Ellenville, New York 


The 25 salesmen of Channel Master, TV antenna manufac- 
turer, telephone the home office at least twice a week. In addition, 
the 500 distributors are encouraged to call collect at any time. 


These calls provide speedy answers to many problems— 
delivery dates, technical information, price schedules, special pro- 
motions, advertising materials. 


“By telephoning we know firsthand exactly what’s going 
on,” says Mr. Resnick. “This way we’re able to keep ahead of 
our competition and changing markets. 


“The telephone has developed and strengthened personal 
contacts for us. It’s one reason why we were able to start from 
scratch and build a 15 million dollar business in 10 years.” 


Whatever you make, whatever you sell, planned use of the 
telephone can increase your business. 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Daytime Station-to-Station Calls 


First Each Added 


For example: 3 Minutes Minute 


Ellenville, N.Y., to Boston 75¢ 20¢ 
Baltimore to Pittsburgh 80¢ 20¢ 
Cleveland to Atlanta $130 35¢ 
Chicago to Denver $160 45¢ 
Los Angeles to New Orleans $220 55¢ 


Add 10% Federal Excise Tax 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Call by Number. It’s Twice as Fast. 








Sinclair on move in Canada 


One of the most active and exciting oil areas gross acres. The $10 million exploration program 
today is Canada. And there, through Sinclair in progress this year is the Company’s most exten- 
Canada Oil Company, the Sinclair organization sive Canadian undertaking thus far, and typifies 
is progressing rapidly. the steady growth of Sinclair’s crude oil explora- 
Its oil production now averages 5,000 barrels daily tion and production. 

and is still growing. Sinclair has become part 

owner of pipe lines moving Canadian crude and 


has 2 i t i St. Paul, Minn. 
_——_«.." SINCLAIR 


The Company’s oil search stretches 1,200 miles A G reat Na me in Oil 


from southeastern Saskatchewan to northwest 
British Columbia. It covers more than 4 million 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION * 600 FIFTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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SIDE LINES 


FORBES’ Quarter-Millionth Subscriber 


Wrrn this issue, Forses proudly 
passes a pair of memorable mile- 
stones. The first, of course, is our 
40th birthday, which we celebrated 
in the grand manner on November 
6 with a banquet honoring the 
nation’s Fifty Foremost business 
leaders at Man- 

hattan’s Waldorf- 

Astoria. (For the 

full story of the 

Fifty Foremost, see 

the special section 

beginning page 

19.) But no less 

exciting was the 

second milestone, 

a particularly sig- 

nificant marker in 

ForBEs’ history, 

which came to pass 

only last month, 

when our Circu- 

lation Fulfilment 

Department processed new sub- 
scription No. 250,000. 

For Forses, the signing of our 
quarter-millionth subscriber is a 
doubly memorable event. It is, first 
of all, the newest evidence of Forses’ 
vibrant circulation growth, a growth 
that has seen this magazine’s paid 
circulation zoom at a faster rate 
than other business, financial or 
executive publications. Since 1950, 
Forses’ circulation has swelled by 
more than 150,000, by well over 
25% in the last two years alone. 
What’s more, we processed No. 
250,000 fully three months ahead of 
schedule, which means that for the 
rest of this year Forses will be de- 
livering a sizable circulation bonus 
to our advertisers. 

Mr. FORBES Reader. Since Forses 
prides itself on the calibre of its 
readership, we could not have been 
more delighted with our quarter- 
millionth subscriber. He is Albert 
Monroe Greenfield, 70, a distin- 
guished business statesman of so 
many interests and accomplish- 
ments that the 78 lines he rates in 
Who’s Who barely scratch the sur- 
face of a fantastic career. 

Businessman and banker, finan- 
cier and merchant, sociologist 
and philanthropist, Forses Reader 
Greenfield is perhaps best known 
by his cherished title, “Mr. Phila- 
delphia,” bestowed upon him in 
1951 by Philadelphia’s Poor Richard 
Club, the nation’s oldest adver- 
tising fraternity. As Philadelphia’s 
longtime top realtor (Albert M. 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. 


. Y. Entered as second-class matter, September 
1879. Subscription $6.00 a year in U.S.A. Copyright 1957, Forbes, inc 


Greenfield Co., which he sold to his 

employees last year), Greenfield, 

more than any other man, is respon- 

sible for building and beautifying 

modern Philadelphia. As a result, 

Philadelphians regard him with a 

special kind of brotherly love, good- 

naturedly point 

to the hundreds 

of “Sold By Al- 

bert M. Green- 

field” signs that 

dot the city as real 

estate’s equivalent 

of the Burma- 

Shave sign. Once 

some unknown 

prankster, surely 

a Philadelphian, 

planted one atop 

Paris’ Eiffel Tower. 

More than a city 

booster, Subscriber 

Greenfield is a na- 

tionally prominent figure—in busi- 

ness, where he is board chairman 

of Bankers Securities Corp. and 

president and chairman of the 57- 

unit. City Stores chain; in politics, 

where, he is credited with bringing 

both national conventions to Phila- 

delphia in 1940 and 1948; and in a 

host of public service endeavors, 

from sociology to philanthropy. 

Founder of the Albert M. Green- 

field Center of Human Relations at 

the University of Pennsylvania, he 

is also one of the very few non- 

Catholic Americans ever named a 

Papal Knight of the Catholic 
Church. 

Old FORBES Friend. No stranger 
to Forses, Reader Greenfield’s 
Bankers Securities has been sub- 
scribing to the magazine for years. 
But “Mr. Philadelphia” has fre- 
quently been heard to grumble that 
somehow his copy is always spirit- 
ed away. To make certain that he 
can peruse Forses_ undisturbed, 
Greenfield sent up his subscription 
to be addressed to his home, Sugar 
Loaf, in Chestnut Hill, Pa. 

Forses’ guest at our Fifty Fore- 
most dinner, Reader Greenfield 
was scheduled to return to the 
Waldorf not five days later. The 
occasion: presentation of the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians & 
Jews’ World Brotherhood Awards. 
The recipients: Physicist Arthur 
Compton, Albert Monroe Green- 
field. Subscriber Greenfield’s simple 
but eloquent credo: “Hard work is 
the supreme luxury of life.” 


Volume 80 
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Ships have 


changed since 1830... US LSS ee 











CONTINUED IMPROVEMENT FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 
ae NO SIGNIFICANT CHANGE FROM IMMEDIATELY PRECEDING PERIODS. 


ee CONTINUED DECLINE FOR 2 MONTHS OR LONGER. 


DEMGNED BY PICKS, N. Y. 





Map shows condition in 87 U.S. business areas, each of which is an economic unit where 
changes depend on the same key factors Shaded areas reflect decline or improvement for a 
two-month period ending the last week of Sept. 


THE TOP TEN CITIES Percentaee Gain or ZONE INDEXES 
Loss Over Last Year 





GREATEST GAINS GREATEST LOSSES pn Wy 











Phoenix, Ariz (2) +13% | Memphis, Tenn —6% 


Savannah, Ga 12 | Schenectady, N Y 
Birmingham, Ala (2) 


(5) ll Raleigh, NC : Middle Atlantic +9 +2 
Roanoke, Va = 10 Grand Rapids, Mich 4 | Midwest +4 | +6 
<< Butte, Mont 3 South +4 | +2 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 


Serr. ocr. 


New England +3% —1% 


| Miami, Fla (2) Jackson, Miss (4) North Central +4 +2 
| El Paso, Texas Portland, Ore (2) South Central +8 +1 
| Wichita, Kans (2) Buffalo, NY Mountain “4 Te 
| | Seattle, Wash Cincinnati, Ohio (2) Pacific 45 mm | 
| | Albuquerque,NM 7 | Portland, Me (2) 





| | Number in parentheses indicates how many 
| | months city has been continuously in column 





NATIONSL 'NDEX +5 +2 





NEXT ISSUE: 


THE JERSEY GIANT. Biggest of all the .world’s billion-dollar oil compa- 
nies is the giant Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey). Next issue, Fores tells 
how Jersey keeps itself at the top of a hard-fighting heap. 


but the good taste 


of TEACHER’S ¥ Please send me Forses for the period checked: 
never changes! \ oe SOG =) 1 Year $6 C 2 Years $9 


b% 0 Enclosed is remittance of $... ( 1 will pay when billed. 
9 
TEACHER'S 


HIGHLAND CREAM 


Forses, 70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


BOD. cect vevreesivat éeakoe hesomd NE ase ny ee FE 





86 PROOF « Blended Scotch Whisky 
Schieffelin & Co., New York 





Single copy 50c Pan American and Foreign $4 a year additional. 
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Ready, Set, 


| REVE 





ALUMIN 





ys 


GROW... with 











The economical way to make your products strong, light and handsome 


is with Revere Aluminum Sheet. Economical because aluminum is so easy 


to handle and process, can so readily be given a surface finish of distinction. 

Revere can serve you promptly now from plants in the East and Mid- 
West, and soon will be fully integrated as a primary aluminum producer. 
Revere Copper and Brass Incorporated. Founded by Paul Revere in 1801. 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N Y. 


Revere Aluminum Mill Products include coiled and fic! sheet, both plain and embossed; 
circles; blanks; Tube-in-Strip; extruded products; seamless drow tube; welded tube; rolled 
shapes; electrical conductors; forgings; foil; frozen food contuiners. Write for new illustrated 
booklet on Revere Aluminum Sheet. Free! 





at for business in a hurry 


In major cities of the U. S. and the world today, advance-design 
helicopters like the Sikorsky S-58—powered by the Curtiss-Wright 
Cyclone 9 engine—run on regular schedules between airports 

and metropolitan areas. They by-pass tedious traffic, often 

shorten travel time by hours. 


And elsewhere, helicopters do heavy duty transporting men and 
materials. Last year, in the Gulf of Mexico alone, more 
than 85,000 flights were made carrying workers to off-shore 
oil rigs. In air travel, the military services, and industry—wherever 
business is in a hurry—the modern big helicopter has become 
an essential tool of transport, communication and supply thanks 
we . to its compact power package, the Cyclone 9. 
The Curtiss-Wright 1525-hp Cyclone 9 has 
increased the altitude performance, range 
and lift capacity of the helicopter, to 
make it a vital factor in air travel today. WRIGHT AERONAUTICAL DIVISION 


Cyclone 9 Power by Ci RTISS-WRIGHTS 


CORPORATION «+ WOOD-RIDGE, N. J. 


Divisions and Wholly Owned Subsidiaries of Curtiss-Wright Corporation: 
Waicur Arnowavricat Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. ¢ Pnoratixn Division, Caldwell, N. J. © Prastics Division, Quehanna, Pa, ¢ Execraowics Division, Carlstadt, N. J. 
Merais Processinc Division, Buffalo, N. Y. © Sreciauties Division, Wood-Ridge, N. J. * Urica-Benp Coronation, Utica, Mich. ¢ Exroar Divimon, New York, N.Y. 
Caroweiz, Waicet Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Axnornysics Devetormenr Conroration, Santa Barbara, Calif. © Reszancn Division, Clifton, N. J. @ Quehanna, Pa. 
InpusTaiaL ano Scizwtiric Paopucts Division, Caldwell, N. J. ¢ Cuntiss-Waicut Eurora, N. V., Amsterdam, The Netherlands « Tunsomoton Division, Princeton, N. J. 
Manquerrs Metat Paopucts Division, Cleveland, Ohio ¢ Cuntiss-Waicnt or Canava Lrp., Montreal, Canada ¢ Prorutsion R Conr » Santa Monica, Calif, 
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MEET A 
LONG-DISTANCE 
“OPERATOR” 


Automation helps offset rising costs 
of natural gas operations 


re 
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This man and his pushbuttons help‘control 

the flow of natural gas from remote fields to 
3,000,000 households—each using, on the 
average, 70% more gas than it did a decade ago. 


IOS 


Automation contributes immeasurably to the 
efficient and economic operation of the 
Columbia Gas System. Microwave, radio, 
telemetering equipment, remote controls for 
regulators and compressor stations, and giant 
electronic computers are some of the modern 
instruments being used in the System. Other 
machines automatically prepare payrolls, 
dividend checks, and customers’ bills. 


Columbia has put the modern miracle of 
automation to work for the more efficient 
distribution of the modern miracle fuel . . . 
natural gas. 











THE COLUM 
SYSTEM, INC. 


COLUMBIA GAS SYSTEM SERVICE CORPORATION 
120 East 4itst Street, New York 17, N. Y¥. 











CHARLESTON GROUP: United Fuel Gas Company, Amere Gas Utilities Company, Atlantic Seaboard Corporation, Central Kentucky Natural Gas ‘Company, 
Virginia Gas Distribution Corporation, Kentucky Gas Transmission Corporation. COLUMBUS GROUP: The Ohio Fuel Gas Company 
PITTSBURGH GROUP: The Manufacturers Lightand Heat Company, ColumbiaGasof New York, Inc.,Cumberland and Allegheny Gas Company, Home Gas Company 
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Avco today 


Avco 


makes things 
better 


for America 


Aveo is a builder of quality products for 
the commercial economy and high- 
performance military systems for national 
defense. Gas turbine and reciprocating 
aircraft engines, electronics systems, farm 
implements, kitchen components and 

the Nose Cone for the Air Force Titan 
Intercontinental Ballistic Missiles 

are being produced by Avco today. 


There are many products that identify 
Aveo. All of them display distinguishing 
characteristics of Avco workmanship .. . 
skill, dependability, resourcefulness. 
And Avco’s first order of business is 

to make things better for America. 


THIS IS AVCO 


Avco today is a diversified organization 
whose products include aircraft power 
plants and structures, electronics for 
defense and industry, and specialized 
home and farm equipment. 


Aveco’s divisions and subsidiaries are: 


Lycoming—aviation, marine and industrial 
power plants . . . Crosley—electronics 
systems and aircraft structures... 
Research and Advanced Development... 
American Kitchens . .. New Idea and 
Ezee Flow—specialized farm equipment 
... Crosley Broadcasting Corporation... 
Moffats Limited (Canada)—commercial 
gas and heating equipment. 





Avco makes things better for America 





Avco Manufacturing Corporation 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Through The Slough. This 75-ton gasoline “splitter” was made by U. S. Steel’s 
Consolidated Western Steel Division in San Francisco. It was so huge that it had to be 


shipped on a sea-going barge through an old slough (tidal creek) that hadn't been used for 
50 years and was specially dredged out for the journey. 


12-Ton Stainless Steel Propeller. 
A typical Great Lakes ore boat will de- 
velop about 4,000 horsepower. But 
newer models turn out 7,000 hp., and 
need stronger propellers to harness this 
extra energy. These blades were made 
from Stainless Steel: it casts easily, 
resists fatigue, and is easy to weld 


F 3: < s : ] : 
The Mysterious Bends. This “sucker rod” was \ 
pulled from an oil well in which the casing had 
collapsed. This 14-foot sucker rod had been . ‘ i 
‘ \ 





twisted into an 18-inch pretzel, yet it didn’t break 
or even crack! The rod was made by the Oil Well 
Supply Division of U. S. Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE . . AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE and CYCLONE FENCE . . COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL 
CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL . . GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE . . OIL WELL SUPPLY 
TENNESSEE COAL & IRON . . UNITED STATES STEEL HOMES . . UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH 
UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY - UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 


SEE THE UNITED STATES STEEL HOUR. It’s a full-hour TV program presented every other 
Wednesday evening by United States Steel. Consult your local newspaper for time and station. 
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(GENERAL MOTORS 
CELEBRATES 
ITS GOLDEN MILESTONE 
ANNIVERSARY 


with a brilliant new line of 1958 automobiles 


195 IS THE fiftieth anniver- 
sary year of General 
Motors. 
In observance of this Golden Mile- 
stone, we are bringing to market an 
array of new automobiles whose 
distinction and integrity, we firmly 
believe, will win the enthusiastic 
approval of the American car buyer. 


For in designing and engineering 
these 1958 cars, we set up these 
objectives: 


¢ Togive sound expression to the 
public’s taste for graceful ex- 
terior styling and rich interior 
appointments; 


« To satisfy the public’s natural 
desire for roominess and com- 
fort, for convenience and 
safety, for dependability and 
performance; 

To deliver sound value and 
maintain uncompromising 
standards of quality. 

Each of the five General Motors car 

Divisions has its own identity, its 

own traditions, its own pride of 

accomplishment. And each has its 
own distinctive line of products. 


But the cars of all five Divisions 
benefit—and the public benefits— 
from, the leadership that General 


FROM THE PROGRESS OF THE PAST... 


-+. THE PROMISE OF THE FUTURE 


Motors provides in research, engi- 
neering, testing. From the GM 
Technical Center comes a steady 
flow of advanced engineering and 
design developments—basic im- 
provements and continued refine- 
ments in transmissions and engines, 
new comfort and safety features, 
new styling concepts—which year 
by year make General Motors cars 
such outstanding values. 


How well we have succeeded for 1958 
is evidenced by the brilliant new 
cars now on display in the show- 
rooms of our dealers from Coast to 
Coast. 


(tedew WV. Cet 


President 
GENERAL Morors 


CHEVROLET - PONTIAC - OLDSMOBILE - BUICK - CADILLAC 
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{nother Sylvania Engineering 


Progress Report: 


fchievement 


Sylvania scientist examines image of USAF B-58 
bomber reproduced on “Sylvatron” panel 


Image-producing panel 


ss 
Sylvania’s SYLVATRON is essentially 
a thin flat panel that can turn 
electrical or optical signals into 
images—an extremely important ad- 
dition to the major scientific achieve- 
ments of the electrical industry dur- 
ing the past half century. 


Depending upon the application of 
“Sylvatron,” you would see an object, 
or a land area, or perhaps a track of 
light. The device has many potential 
uses in radar, air-traffic control, area 
surveillance, computers, instrumenta- 
tion, and related fields. 
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Sylvania is presently giving top pri- 
ority to National Defense applications 
of “Sylvatron.” But its industrial and 
commercial future is virtually limit- 
less, as are its potential applications 
in the home. 


Such technical leadership, attained 
by Sylvania’s more than 2,000 scien- 
tists and engineers, is reflected in all 
of the Company’s products— from TV 
sets to photoflash bulbs, from transis- 
tors to fine chemicals. Wherever you 
see the Sylvania name, it means 
leadership in quality. 


SYLVANIA 


LIGHTING - TELEVISION - RADIO 
ELECTRONICS - PHOTOGRAPHY - ATOMIC ENERGY 
CHEMISTRY- METALLURGY 


A 


Sy!vania Electric Products Inc., 1740 Broad- 
way, New York 19, N. Y.; Sylvania Electric 
(Canada) Ltd., Shell Tower Bldg., Mont- 
real, P.Q.; Sylvania International Corp., 
22 Bahnhofstrasse, Coire, Switzerland, 








Why all the activity in New England Electric? 
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(MULTIPLYING 
PROFITS 
BY 
DIVIDING 
\ HIGHWAYS 


4 





a 
Modern highways have been termed “the arteries of a region”. If the comparison 
is good then New England’s circulation is rapidly improving, thanks to a progressive 
highway building program. 


Super-highways, criss-crossing the area, carry nourishing commerce to all points 
of the compass, plus new ease in travel to recreation spots that makes people want to 
live and work in New England. All of this is ushering in new profits and prosperity 
to the region where New England Electric supplies power to more than two and one 
half million people. 


All this means good living and profit to New Englanders 
—and profit, too, for farsighted folks in other sections of the 
country who have investments in New England industry 
and business. 


Y Cal 7 ra 
MEW CUGWladad Lage 


NE W ENGLAN D ELECTRIC SYSTEM 
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.--and your faucet lasts! 


Why does a famous manufacturer tell the plumb- 
ing industry: 


“Every bit of metal in a Kohler fitting, un- 
derneath the chromium plating, is Brass.” 
It is because he has nothing to hide. 


He knows that substitute metals and alloys 
can be concealed under plating. But, as Kohler 
says: “Brass has no equal for serviceable and 
satisfactory plumbing fittings.” 





That’s why it is important that . . . underneath 
the chromium .. . fittings are Brass. 

Kohler can come right out and say they are. 

“Brass”, to quote Kohler, “is superior in wear- 
ing qualities. Brass has maximum resistance to 
corrosion. Brass is easiest and most economical 
to maintain.” 

Those who offer the advantages of Copper 
and its alloys can count on the Copper Industry 
to make sure of an ample supply. 


COPPER ° BRASS ° BRONZE 


in over 40 Standard Alloys! 


For more information on the essential role of Copper and Brass in Plumbing, write to Copper & Brass Research Ass., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. ¥, 
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336 
Thanksgivings 


ago 


Distance meant danger... 


Half a mile from the sheltering stockade was 
half a world away. 


Today, Houston, Chicago or Manila are as close as 
your telephone. What other man-made miracle unites us 
so strongly? Or so effectively? Or so economically? 


The slim, far flung wires of your telephone weave a web 
that holds the world together. 


Can't be home for Thanksgiving? 
Telephone. And call early to make sure 
your call gets through quickly. 


GENERAL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS e 260 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y, 
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“With all thy getting get understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 





by MALCOLM S. FORBES 


FORTY PRODUCTIVE YEARS 


To a far greater degree than most people realize, the 
real saga of the United States of America in the past 40 
years has been the saga of its businessmen. That is not, 
of course, the impression that people would get from 
reading the newspapers or popular fiction. Businessmen 
pass their lives planning, organizing, innovating—and 
above all in taking risks—often for projects whose ful- 
fillment is a long time away. Such work, with rare ex- 
ceptions, is not the stuff of which headlines or popular 
romances are made. 

With this issue, Forses is saluting 50 outstanding men, 
the foremost businessmen of our time. In a sense these 
men are the architects of our unparalleled standard of 
living. Many of them, for all their accomplishments, are 
not famous in the sense that this season’s baseball star 
or Hollywood’s latest leading lady is. But one fact is 
there for all to see: in the 40 years since the founder of 
this magazine first named the Fifty Foremost businessmen 
of his time, business has literally remade our country. 

It is only by taking a quick glance backwards that we 
mid-Twentieth 
Century 
Americans 
can realize 
how really 
far we have 
come since 
1917—and 
how much of 
our progress 
has been eco- 
nomic prog- 
ress, the hand- 
iwork, in short, 
of our capitalistic system and our businessmen. 

Forty years is not a long time as history reckons. 
Young girls of 1917 are still vigorous middle-aged people 
today. Men who began their working careers in those 
years are still extremely active. Yet as measured by our 


PEOPLE IN 


MATA HARI “BLACK JACK” 
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THE NEWS—1917 


PERSHING @& A.E.F. 


economy, 1917 was ages ago. Radio broadcasting did not 
exist then. The movies were a jerky, silent novelty. From 
the investor’s point of view, there were no such stocks as 
Boeing, Alcoa, IBM, American Airlines or RCA. Gen- 
eral Motors was a radical speculation. AT&T, U.S. Steel 
and General Electric were very much in evidence in 
the stock market of November, 1917, but two of the 
more active stocks of that time have disappeared as 
separate corporate entities: Baldwin Locomotive and 
International Mercantile Marine. 

In that time the average American family of four con- 
sidered itself fairly well off with a family income of 
$1,800, barely one fourth of what it could count on earn- 
ing today. Already in those late days of World War I, 
forces were at work to remake the US. and its standard 
of living. Few people of that day knew it. They were 
more concerned with the fact that our Italian allies of 
World War I had just sustained a crushing defeat at 
Caporetto and were in full retreat. They worried over 
Leon Trotsky’s triumphant entry into St. Petersburg on 
the heels of 
the failing but 
still fighting 
democrat, 
Alexander 
Kerensky. 
Women were 
very much in 
the news. 
They had got- 
ten the vote 
earlier that 
year, and as 
if to further 
underline their progress, one of their number was the 
human interest story of the year. She was, of course, that 
beautiful Eurasian spy known as Mata Hari. After a 
dramatic trial, the French executed her before a firing 
squad on October 15. 


KAISER WILHELM (c) 
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CHIEF EXECUTIVES 
DWIGHT EISENHOWER 
(1957) 


WOODROW WILSON 
(1917) 


At that time many of our outstanding businessmen of 
today were on foreign soil. In May President Woodrow 
Wilson signed the draft law. General Pershing’s first 
American Doughboys landed in France barely one month 
later and soon were in the trenches. 

About the outcome of the war, the nation was generally 
confident. As for business, however, mostly gloom pre- 
vailed. On Wall Street, a bear market entered its second 
year and the Dow-Jones Industrial average dipped to 
68.50 on trading that sometimes rose as high as 1 million 
shares a day! Seeking a scapegoat the newspapers and 
politicians of the time were loud in their attacks on the 
short selling of “bear raiders” who were supposed to be 
causing stocks to drop for their own profit. 

But whether they were fighting in the trenches or la- 
boring in the war plants, the businessmen who were to 
remake America were dreaming their dreams and laying 
the plans that were to reshape America. 

They have indeed reshaped it. The U.S. of 1917 was 
basically the same three million square miles, the same 
48 states, the same rivers and mountains and fertile plains 
as the U.S. of 1957. But economically the two are worlds 
apart. Aluminum, airlines, TV and chemicals have grown 
into vast new industries. Last year’s output of the chemi- 
cal industry alone was equal to nearly five months of our 
gross national income in 1917. Our auto and aircraft in- 
dustries have come of age, and the office equipment indus- 
try has grown from the typewriter to the science fiction 
exploits of million dollar Univacs. 

Consider some of the more basic statistics. While our 
total population has grown 70%, our rural population has 
grown hardly at all; modern machinery and fertilizers 
enable essentially the same five million farmers to feed 
65 million extra people—and feed them better. Our Gross 
National Product has grown from $61 
billion in Woodrow Wilson’s time to 
$434 billion in Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er’s; even allowing for much higher 
prices, that represents roughly a 
trebling of physical production. 

Perhaps most impressive of all, this 
vast swelling of production was 
brought about by an increase of just 
63% in the labor force. Relatively 
cheap power utilized by modern ma- 
chinery has done the rest—modern 
machinery that the profits and plan- 


AMERICA TRANSFORMED 
Science discovers, business organizes 


NYSE PRESIDENTS 
KEITH FUNSTON HENRY NOBLE 
(1957) (1917) 


ning of free enterprise capitalism has made generally 
available. Using these machines, the average U.S. work- 
er last year accounted for more than $6,000 worth of 
Gross National Product; his predecessor 40 years ago 
accounted for just $1,500 worth. 

Obviously business works in no vacuum. Amazing sci- 
entific advances made possible the higher productivity, 
fast transportation, the electronic marvels of automation 
and TV. But if science was one side of the equation, busi- 
ness enterprise.and organization was the other. Without 
the hard work and genius of the organizers and takers-of- 
risks, our business leader in other words, the advance of 
science would not necessarily have meant a higher stand- 
ard of living. For their vital part in building history’s 
greatest known prosperity, Forses this month salutes the 
Fifty Foremost business leaders of the day. 


& 


PROFITS TOO HIGH? 


We shall probably hear a good deal in coming months 
that “business is making too much money”—a refrain that 
always becomes a little louder in times of economic level- 
ing-off. What are the facts? According to a report just 
issued by the Committee on Economic Policy of the De- 
partment of Commerce, the truth is this: between 1929 
and 1956, the value of the U.S.’ Gross Private Product 
(total national production less government output) rose 
roughly 280%. During the same years, wages rose 
370%. And corporate profits? They climbed just 150%, 
or less than half as fast as wages. 

Even so, is business still making too much money? 
Consider these further facts brought out by the report: in 
prosperous 1956, corporate profits 
amounted to just 54%c out of every 
dollar of Gross Private Product as 
compared with 842c in 1948 and 81c 
in 1929. In absolute dollar terms of 
course, corporate profits rose from 
$8.3 billion in 1929 to $20.3 billion in 
1948 and $21 billion in 1950. But the 
evidence clearly shows that profits— 
which provide the savings we need to 
buy machinery and finance research, 
is a decreasing rather than an in- 
creasing share of national income. 
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Announcing for 1958...the triumphant new 
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Finest expression of The Forward Look —»> 


With a sound like the wind, and a starry glitter, the 
magnificent new Imperial for 1958 rolls on the scene. 
Here in all its triumphant beauty is America’s new 
fine-car style leader — acknowledged throughout the 
nation, deeply recognized by the industry itself. The 
Imperial is a superb forerunner of what others may 
have ... later. You may own it, and drive it, now. 


Unique performance characteristics are yours to com- 
mand. For the Imperial, along with its great good looks 
and good taste, places at your service the industry’s 
admittedly finest engineering. Touch a button. You 
summon deep-breathing power which feels limitless, 


Turn the wheel. For all its impressive size and length, 
your car handles like silk . an experience at 
once thrilling and restful. The exclusive suspension 
system on the Imperial holds you serenely level and 
supremely comfortable on any road, any curve, any 
surface, any stop. 

See the dazzling line-up of nine new models, all avail- 
able with Imperial’s exclusive new Deluxe Dual Air 
Conditioning. Know the wonderful feeling of owning 
the nation’s newest, most exciting motorcar — the 
triumphant Imperial. 


IMPERIAL , , . FINEST PRODUCT OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 























FORBES’ FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE 





America’s Fifty Foremost Businessmen 





























. It was just 40 years ago, on September 15, 1917, that the late B. C. Forbes 
published the first issue of Forses Magazine. That same year, he attracted 
nation-wide attention by writing “Men Who Are Making America,” his se- 
lection of the Fifty Foremost business leaders of that day. Again, 30 years 
later, in 1947, Forses Magazine honored the 50 outstanding leaders of indus- 
try and finance. 

Now, on our fortieth anniversary, Forses in this issue once more honors 
the 50 men who stand at the pinnacle of today’s business world. Our cri- 
terion for naming them was nothing less than the judgment of their peers, 
fellow businessmen, the men who are in the best position to evaluate their 
capabilities. 

For ForsEs not only polled its nearly 250,000 readers, it also enlisted the 
cooperation of the nation’s most respected business associations.* These 
groups were asked to send ballots to their own membership. Each member 
then nominated three leaders from his particular industry and seven from 
other industries. 

The result was the list you will find on page 21. It is comprised of men 
who stand out in American business life for their accomplishments, in- 
tegrity and character in their respective fields. 

They supervise a combined corporate empire with $112 billion in total 
assets, $94 billion in annual sales. But the size of their organizations only 
hints at the accomplishments of these men. Elsewhere in this issue, we 
have described what each of them has personally done to merit the title of 
“foremost.” 

“The nation,” as Dad once pointed out, “knows the identity of its out- 
standing actors, its top-ranking athletes and even its most gifted writers. 
But it knows very little about its businessmen.” This situation, for the most 

a part, still exists. We hope that this issue will contribute in a small way to 
the recognition so richly deserved by the leaders of American business. 

Bruce C. ForsEs, 

President 











*Among them: Air Transport Association, American Gas Association, American 
Iron & Steel Institute, American Paper & Pulp Association, American Petroleum In- 
stitute, Association of American Railroads, the Copper & Brass Research Association, 
the Edison Electric Institute, Investment Bankers Association of America, National 
Electrical Manufacturers Association, National Federation of Financial Analysts 
Societies and the Rubber Manufacturers Association. 





é Forses Magazine Founder B. C. Forbes’ (May 14, 1880- 
May 6, 1954) portrait painted by Bradshaw Crandell, a 
foremost portrait artist of industrial and social leaders. 
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IN 1917, B. C. FORBES WROTE “MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA,” 
BIOGRAPHIES OF THE “FIFTY FOREMOST” BUSINESS LEADERS 


John D. Archbold 
Standard Oil of N.J. 
J. Ogden Armour 
Armour & Co. 
George F. Baker 
First National 
Bank of N. Y. 
A. C. Bedford 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Bell Telephone Co. 
Andrew Carnegie 
Carnegie Steel Co. 
H. P. Davison 
Morgan & Co. 
Robert Dollar 
Dollar Steamship Co. 
W. L. Douglas 
Douglas Shoe Co. 
James B. Duke 
American Tobacco 
Co. 
T. Coleman du Pont 
du Pont Powder Co. 
George Eastman 
Eastman Co. 
Thomas A. Edison 
Inventor 
James A. Farrell 
U.S. Steel Corp. 


Henry Ford 
Ford Motor Co. 
James B. Forgan 
First National 
Bank of Chicago 
Henry C. Frick 
Frick & Co. 
Elbert H. Gary 
U.S. Steel Corp. 
William A. Gaston 
National Shawmut 
Bank 
Geo. W. Goethals 
Engineer 
Daniel Guggenheim 
American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 
John Hays Hammond 
Consulting Mining 
Engineer 
August Heckscher 
Zinc and Real Estate 
A. Barton Hepburn 
Chase National Bank 
Samuel Insull 
Utilities 
Otto H. Kahn 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Minor C. Keith 


Darwin P. Kingsley 
New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Cyrus H. McCormick 
International 
Harvester Co. 

J. P. Morgan 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

William H. Nichols 
General Chemical Co. 

John H. Patterson 
National Cash 
Register Co. 

George W. Perkins 
Banking 

George M. Reynolds 
Continental & Com- 
mercial National 
Bank of Chicago 

John D. Rockefeller 
Standard Oil 

Julius Rosenwald 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

John D. Ryan 
Anaconda Copper Co. 

Jacob H. Schiff 
Banker 

Charles M. Schwab 
Bethlehem Steel 


John G. Shedd 
Marshall Field & Co. 

E. C. Simmons 
Simmons 
Hardware Co. 

James Speyer 
Speyer & Co. 

James Stillman 
Banker 

Theodore N. Vail 
American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt 
New York Central 

Frank A. Vanderlip 
National City Bank, 
| i # 

Paul M. Warburg 
Banker 

John N. Willys 
Willys-Overland 


**Thomas E. Wilson 


Wilson & Co. 
F. W. Woolworth 
F. W. Woolworth Co. 


United Fruit Co. Corp. 


**Still living 


IN 1947, ON FORBES’ 30th ANNIVERSARY, THE FOLLOWING 


BUSINESS LEADERS WERE THE “FIFTY FOREMOST” 


Winthrop W. Aldrich 
Chase National Bank 

Stanley C. Allyn 
National Cash 
Register Co. 

John D. Biggers 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

*Lewis H. Brown 
Johns-Manville Corp. 

Walter S. Carpenter Jr. 
E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Martin W. Clement 
Pennsylvania 
Railroad Co. 

John L. Collyer 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 

C. Donald Dallas 
Revere Copper 
& Brass, Inc. 

Richard R. Deupree 
Procter & Gamble Co. 

Donald W. Douglas 
Douglas Aircraft 
Co., Inc. 

*Willard H. Dow 
Dow Chemical Co. 

Benjamin F. Fairless 
United States Steel 
Corp. 


Harvey S. Firestone Jr. 
Firestone Tire 
& Rubber Co. 
Henry Ford II 
Ford Motor Co. 
Clarence Francis 
General Foods Corp. 
*L. M. Giannini 
Bank of America 
Walter S. Gifford 
American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co. 
Bernard F. Gimbel 
Gimbel Bros., Inc. 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Samuel Goldwyn 
Productions 
Eugene G. Grace 
Bethlehem Steel Corp. 
Paul G. Hoffman 
The Studebaker 
Corp. 
Eugene Holman 
Standard Oil of N. J. 
Charles R. Hook 
American Rolling 
Mill Co. 
Eric Johnston 
Motion Picture Ass’n 
of America, Inc. 
W. Alton Jones 
Cities Service Co. 


Henry J. Kaiser 
Kaiser-Frazer Corp. 
K. T. Keller 
Chrysler Corp. 
James F. Lincoln 
Lincoln Electric Co. 
*Leroy A. Lincoln 
Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co. 
Henry R. Luce 
Time, Inc. 
Charles Luckman 
Lever Brothers Co. 
*Glenn L. Martin 
Glenn L. Martin Co. 
Thomas W. Martin 
Alabama Power Co. 
Richard K. Mellon 
T. Mellon & Sons 
*Charles E. Merrill 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane 
Fowler McCormick 
International 
Harvester Co. 
Ernest E. Norris 
Southern Railway 
System 
Edgar M. Queeny 
Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


James H. Rand 
Remington-Rand, 
Ine. 

*Gordon S. Rentschler 
National City Bank 
of N.Y. 

Edward V. Rickenbacker 
Eastern Air Lines 

Nelson A. Rockefeller 
Rockefeller Center 

David Sarnoff 
Radio Corp. of 
America 

Emil Schram 
N.Y. Stock Exchange 

*Thomas J. Watson 
International 
Business Machines 

Charles E. Wilson 
General Electric Co. 

Charles E. Wilson 
General Motors Co. 

Gen. Robert E. Wood 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

Robert W. Woodruff 
The Coca-Cola Co. 

Robert R. Young 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Railway Co. 


*Deceased 
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FORBES’ Fifty Foremost Business Leadership Medal for 1957 (above) was designed by Michael Lantz, whose past 
work has ranged from the medallic to the monumental. Well-known for such works as New York City’s medal and the 
Equestrian Groups at Washington, D. C.'s Federal Trade Commission Building, he is currently working on monumental 
figures for the United States’ World War |i memorial in St. Avold, France. For the FORBES’ medal Lantz has placed in 
the center of symbols of America's leading industries the Goddess of Plenty. Around the edges of the two sides of the medal 


are fifty stars—one for each of those pre-eminent leaders of business listed below: “In recognition . . ." 
given on November 6, 1957 to... 


William M. Allen, Chairman 
Boeing Airplane Co. 
Stanley C. Allyn, Chairman 


The National Cash Register Co. 


Stephen D. Bechtel, President 
Bechtel Corp. 

S. Clark Beise, President 
Bank of America NT&SA 

John D. Biggers, Chairman 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. 


Roger M. Blough, Chairman 
U.S. Steel Corp. 
Harold Boeschenstein, President 


Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Chairman 
Continental Can Co., Inc. 
Lester L. Colbert, President 
Chrysler Corp. 
John S. Coleman, President 
Burroughs Corp. 
John L. Collyer, Chairman 
The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
Ralph J. Cordiner, President 
General Electric Co. 
Charles R. Cox, President 
Kennecott Copper Corp. 
Harlow H. Curtice, President 
General Motors Corp. 
Harry A. deButts, President 
Southern Railway Co. 
Morse G. Dial, President 
Union Carbide Corp. 
Leland I. Doan, President 
The Dow Chemical Co. 
Donald W. Douglas, Chairman 
Douglas Aircraft Co., Inc. 
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Cyrus S. Eaton 
Banking, Iron Ore, Steel, Coal, 
Transportation 

Frederic W. Ecker, President 
Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company 

Henry Ford II, President 
Ford Motor Co. 

Crawford W.Greenewalt, President 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Eugene Holman, Chairman 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 

Theodore V. Houser, Chairman 
Sears, Roebuck & Co. 

George M. Humphrey, Chairman 
National Steel Corp. 

W. Alton Jones, Chairman 
Cities Service Co. 

Frederick R. Kappel, President 
American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co. 

James M. Kennedy, Chairman 
Revere Copper & Brass Inc. 

Henry R. Luce, Editor-in-Chief 
Time, Inc. 

David L. Luke, President 
W. Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 

Leonard F. McCollum, President 
Continental Oil Co. 

John E. McKeen, Chairman 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

Richard K. Mellon, Chairman 
Mellon National Bank & Trust 
Company 

Frank Pace Jr., President 
General Dynamics Corp. 


this medal was 


Donald C. Power, President 
General Telephone Corp 

Donald J. Russell, President 
Southern Pacific Co. 

Gen. David Sarnoff, Chairman 
Radio Corp. of America 

Carrol M. Shanks, President 
Prudential Insurance Co. of 
America 

Cyrus R. Smith, President 
American Airlines, Inc. 

Winthrop H. Smith, Dir. Partner 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
& Beane 

Philip Sporn, President 
American Gas & Electric Co. 

Norman H. Strouse, President 
J. Walter Thompson Co 

Gardiner Symonds, President 
Tennessee Gas Transmission 
Company 

Edwin J. Thomas, President 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company 

Thomas J. Watson Jr., President 
International Business 
Machines Corp. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, Partner 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Charles M. White, Chairman 
Republic Steel Corp. 

William K. Whiteford, President 
Gulf Oil Corp. 

Irving W. Wilson, President 
Aluminum Co. of America 

Robert R. Young, Chairman 
New York Central System 











Business Honors Its Great 


Almost 1,000 of the nation’s most distinguished and 
influential business executives took time off from 
their pressing duties in business, industry and fi- 
nance last week to help Forses honor the Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders of 1957. The occasion: 
the magazine’s fortieth anniversary. At a festive 
dinner in the Grand Ballroom of Manhattan’s famed 
Waldorf-Astoria, the business leaders mingled with 
their eminent friends, competitors and associates, 
who had helped pick them as pre-eminent, met 
many an industry colleague and old friend as well 


L. to r.: Secretary Seaton (far left), Malcolm Forbes. 


watch Gen. Clay accept award from Bruce C. Forbes. 
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as leaders in other fields with whom they had never 
been face-to-face. The guests listened to addresses 
by U.S. Secretary of the Interior Fred A. Seaton 
(broadcast over a nationwide radio hook-up) and 
ForsEs’ Publisher and Editor-in-Chief Malcolm S. 
Forbes. Earlier, they heard Bruce C. Forbes, Presi- 
dent of Forbes, Inc., cite each of the 50 for the 
achievements that made them stand out. 

An hour later the airports were crowded with the 
homeward-bound masters of mid-century produc- 
tivity and prosperity. 
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Teubes President Forbes presents medal to Interna- 
tional Business Machines President Thomas Watson Jr. 
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Money Men: W. Braunschweiger, Mass Merchandisers: Bernard Gimbel, chairman, Gimbel Bros.; Joseph P. 
executive v.p., Bank of Americaand Routh, Board Chairman, Pittston Co.; James A. Farley, chairman, Coca- 
G. M. Loeb, partner, E. F. Hutton. Cola Export, and Coca-Cola President William E. Robinson. 


Planes, Telegrams and Chemicals: Capital Airlines’ Chairman James Car- Stocks & Bonds: S. L. Sholley, Key- 
michael; Western Union’s President Walter P. Marshall; Fred Emmerich, stone Funds; F. F. Randolph, Tri- 
Board Chairman of Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Continental, and NYSE’s Funston. 


Mutual and Chemical Men: Air Reduction Co.’s Board Chairman Charles S. 
Munson (r.) discusses matters of mutual interest with AR President J. 
A. Hill, National Securities & Research President H. J. Simonson (L.). 


Diversity: General Mills’ Harry Bul- 
lis, Capital Airlines’ Carmichael and 
Armstrong Rubber’s Fred Machlin. 
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L. to r.: Copperweld Steel’s J. M. Darbaker; C. W. Sny- Wall Streeters Gustave Levy (l.), John L. Weinberg 
der Jr., Blaw-Knox chief;' Capital Airlines’ David (r.), both of Goldman, Sachs, with Boston’s influential 
Baker; Rockwell Manufacturing’s Col. W. F. Rockwell. Financier Paul Cabot, treasurer of Harvard. 


Big Business Line-up: Ford Motor Co.’s Henry Ford II, GE’s Ralph Cordiner, Publisher Malcolm S. Forbes, 
Kennecott Copper’s C. R. Cox, GM’s Harlow Curtice, Goldman, Sachs’ Sidney Weinberg, RCA’s Gen. Sarnoff. 
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At reception preceding dinner: Mrs. Bruce C. Forbes, J. Communications Men: General Telephone’s D. 
Walter Thompson President Norman Strouse, Mrs. Strouse. C. Power on dais with RCA’s Gen. David Sarnoff. 


Media Men: Time, Inc.’s Henry Men of Steel, Construction and Power: National Steel’s Chairman George M. 
Luce with RCA’s Chairman Sarnoff. Humphrey, Builder Stephen D. Bechtel and AG&E’s President Philip Sporn. 





Insurance Men: Prudential’s Carrol Business Diversification: Tennessee Gas Transmission’s Gardiner Symonds, 
M. Shanks, Met Life’s F. Ecker. Chas. Pfizer & Co.’s John E. McKeen and Ford Motor Co.’s Henry Ford II. 
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Broker, Chemist & Publisher: Merrill Lynch’s Winthrop Smith with Dow’s 


Oil & Aluminum: Jersey Standard’s 
President Leland Doan, hosts Mr. and Mrs. Malcolm Forbes, and Mrs. Doan. 


Eugene Holman, Alcoa’s Wilson. 


Two Enterprisers: Cyrus S. Eaton, 


Greeting Glass Men: Bruce Forbes with two Toledo leaders, Libbey-Owens- 
electric powerman Philip Sporn. 


Ford’s John D. Biggers, Owens-Corning Fiberglas’ Harold Boeschenstein. 


L. to rs: GM v.p. Anthony DeLorenzo; Mrs. Bruce Forbes; C&O’s Walter Brotherly Teamwork: Publisher Mal- 


Tuohy; Mrs. Leland Doan; Stephen Bechtel Jr.; Mrs. Stephen D. Bechtel; colm Forbes presents watch to 
E. F. Wilson, son of sole surviving member of 1917 50 Foremost; Mrs. W. brother Bruce for carrying extra 
Alton Jones; Cities Service’s Burl S. Watson; Mrs. George Humphrey. burden during recent campaign. 
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AMERICA’S BUSINESS LEADERS IN 


PERSPECTIVE 





“Not To Pioneer, 


But To Mesh...” 


That in essence describes the function of today’s Great Managers. Cut 
from a different mold than their predecessors, the captains of industry, 


the modern magnates play a less heroic part, their power is less 


arbitrary. For all that, their role in U.S. soctety 1s a decisive one. 


In business and industry these prosperous days, a 
good press agent can make any reasonably wealthy 
businessman as celebrated as, say, a second-line 
movie temptress or a budding politician. That in 
itself is not enough to make the businessman either 
influential or important. Headlines may make a 
Hollywood star and be the stuff of dreams for an 
ambitious politician. But the prestige and standing 
of a businessman in his own generation is usually 
measurable only in terms of the regard in which he 
is held by his peers in industry, by hard-headed 
bankers and by the investing public. 

Not that a flair for the dramatic cannot be helpful. 
Certainly it does the Radio Corporation of America 
no harrh that David Sarnoff has become one of the 
most quoted men in the U.S. on the subjects of 
television and electronics, the cold war and sputnik. 

But these are only subsidiary talents for men the 
likes of Sarnoff. In the last resort, headlines are 
no measure of business success or of business in- 
tegrity. Ask the man in the street to name some 
foremost businessmen: chances are he could pluck 
a half dozen or so names from the periphery of 
memory. General Motors being what it is, Harlow 
Curtice might well be one of them. Henry Ford II, 
as the grandson of a brilliant and eccentric inno- 
vator, would probably be another. Other business- 
men certainly have achieved regional renown: few 
Clevelanders can be unaware of the life and works 
of Cyrus Eaton. 

Yet how many of the 52 million Americans who 
buy gas for their cars or the 10 million who heat 
their homes with oil know the name of Eugene 
Holman, chairman of Standard Oil of New Jersey? 
How many housewives chatting on the telephone 
are aware that they are doing business with Fred- 
erick Kappel or Donald Power? Crawford Greene- 
walt is one of this generation’s most articulate busi- 
nessmen, but do many Americans know he is 
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president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours? The answer 
is: very few do. 

Or consider the astounding case of George M. 
Humphrey. Though for two decades he has been 
one of the most highly regarded businessmen in the 
U.S., probably not one American in 1,000 knew his 
name before President Eisenhower summoned the 
then head of the house of M.A. Hanna to Washing- 
ton in 1953. 


Captains of Industry Were Different 


For most of the 80 or 90 years that the U.S. has 
been an industrial power things were quite differ- 
ent. The relatively anonymous Gene Holman, in 
a sense, can trace his authority to John D. Rocke- 
feller, whose name was a household word for half a 
century. Roger Blough superintends the plants 
built by Andrew Carnegie—and many other plants 
besides—but by comparison with Carnegie, Blough 
is almost unknown. Not even Humphrey has 
achieved the renown of Mark Hanna, his lineal 
predecessor. 

There is no mystery about the relative anonymity 
of today’s business leaders. A generation of econo- 
mists, sociologists and histc ans have traced for 
us the changes in U.S. society that have brought 
this about. It is an unarguable historical law that 
each society produces the type of leaders it needs. 
Ours in the first half of the Nineteenth Century pro- 
duced the covered wagon pioneers. They were 
succeeded in their turn by the ruthlessly creative 
entrepreneurs of the stamp of Vanderbilt, Rocke- 
feller, Carnegie, Hill and Guggenheim. 

Today’s business leader is quite a different breed. 
He is not, essentially, an innovator or a slambang 
kind of individualist. Even Cyrus Eaton, the mav- 
erick Midwestern magnate, prefers today to play 
down his earlier iconclastic forays against such 
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established institutions as the National Association 
of Manufacturers and the banking houses of Wall 
Street. 

The lone wolf captain of industry, in short, has 
given place to the gregarious and responsibility- 
delegating modern executive. This is the age of 
the Great Manager. His job is best described by 
what a writer has said about Union Carbide’s mod- 
est, soft-spoken Morse Dial. “The job of Mr. Dial,” 
declared he, “is not to pioneer but to mesh group 
effort.” Dial—and this is true of the majority of 
Forses’ Fifty Foremost—is not expected to be an 
intuitive launcher of giant, new enterprises. Hav- 
ing inherited a great machine that others built, his 
job is to keep it running smoothly and growing 
smoothly. 

Nor can the brilliant scientific and economic 
breakthroughs of mid-Twentieth Century industry 
be traced directly to Henry Fords or Boss Ketter- 
ings. “When business becomes large and complex,” 
Dow Chemical’s Leland Doan has said, “it is quite 
difficult to place the responsibility, or the credit, 
for a single development or decision at the feet of 
any single individual. There is too much teamwork, 
too much inter-relation of activities involved.” 


Leaders, Not Rulers 


In short, the head of the giant corporation today 
is quite the antithesis of the order-barking, sweep- 
ing decision-maker of yesteryear. He is more aptly 
described as the man who keeps the machinery 
oiled, makes sure its working parts are kept going 
at top efficiency and that the machine itself is com- 


pletely up-to-date. “They lead rather than rule,” 
as one sociologist neatly put it. 

Perhaps “lead” is not even the precise term. In 
the complexity that is the modern corporation, the 
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Tycoon's Hour. Every day 
from four until seven, big 
financial operators used to 
meet in Wall Street’s “up- 
town branch”—the cafe at 
the old Waldorf-Astoria. 


top executive’s final decision is usually conditioned 
by a series of decisions made by experts and staff- 
men much farther down the line on which his final 
decision rests. His function is as much to inspire as 
to lead and bring out the best in the men who fol- 
low his cues. 

Take even Harlow Curtice, the dynamic head of 
the world’s largest industria! organization. Curtice 
has the final say on the variety of proposals dis- 
cussed by General Motors’ staff committees. But 
such is the extent and complexity of GM, with its 
44 operating divisions and 159 plants, that even 
these suggestions are a result of what a variety of 
people in middle echelons had to say. The staff 
committees, in short, can hardly know more than 
what the line tells them. 


"Decentralize!" 


In no small part the job of today’s Great Manager 
consists in giving away power rather than collect- 
ing it. In one way, the gospel of decentraliza- 
tion may imply the loosening of the reins only to 
hold them more securely. Nevertheless it involves 
a very real centrifugal dispersion of corporate 
power. 

Du Pont, by the time Crawford Greenewalt took 
over, was already a model of decentralization. By 
1921 its organization analyst Donaldson Brown had 
moved over to General Motors where, under the 
encouraging hand of Alfred P. Sloan Jr., he applied 
the tenets of decentralization to that already big 
organization. At GM today, divisional heads are 
given wide autonomy, rewarded with performance 
bonuses based on division profits. They run their 
subsidiary organizations as separate hegemonies, 
with their engineering and styling data—like their 
individual balance sheets—available only to GM 
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President Harlow Curtice and his immediate staff. 
Decentralization has caught on throughout U.S. 
industry. When General Lucius D. Clay was 
brought into Continental Can in 1950, his orders 
could be summed up in one word: “Decentralize!” 
Decentralization has brought with it the system of 
decision by committee, practiced zealously today by 
such corporate giants as Ford, GE, Union Carbide, 
Standard of Jersey, U.S. Steel and AT&T. 

All this might sound extremely odd and faddish 
to the old-line captain of industry. Yet another 
function which is no small part of the modern mag- 
nate’s mandate possibly would be beyond his prede- 
cessor’s comprehension: the task of putting toward 
the public the best possible face he can for his 
corporation. 

William H. Vanderbilt endeared himself to his- 
torians with his salty utterance: “The public be 
damned.” Compare this with Eugene Holman’s 
doctrine which extends the responsibility of the 
corporation beyond the conventional ones to own- 
ers, customers and employees. “I believe,” says he, 
“that a large company especially has the duty to its 
stockholders to think continually of the general 
welfare ... to take positive, constructive action 
for the common good.” Or contrast J. P. Morgan 
the Elder’s “it’s none of their business” with the 


public relations consciousness of Henry Clay Alex- 


ander, present head of the House of Morgan. 
A New Branch of Social Science? 
Small wonder, then, that the old-fashioned entre- 


preneur, that vigorous starter of enterprises and 
accumulator of wealth, is a relatively dwindling 
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His average age is two years younger 
Average Age 


Almost without exception he is college 
educated 
Education: 
Public School Only 
College: Liberal Arts 
College: Technical 
Law School 
Graduate School 


He is more likely to come from the 
Midwest than the Northeast 


Born: Northeast 12 
South 5 
Midwest 20 
West 9 

Abroad 4 

Due to incomplete information, group figures do not always add up to 50. 





The CHANGING FACE OF FORBES' "FIFTY FOREMOST" 


breed. Dwindling but not quite vanishing. In 
Forbes’ Fifty Foremost this year, there is, of course, 
Henry Luce. The Editor-in-Chief and co-founder 
of Time, Inc. has none of the old-line entrepreneur’s 
disdain for public opinion; he is in fact a peerless 
molder of it. But in one sense he is the very model 
of a modern enterpriser. Luce built a $195 million 
publishing enterprise in an industry generally re- 
garded as having lost its dynamism, and promoted 
a whole new form of journalism in the process. 

But the prototype of today’s business leader is 
neither the owner nor the enterpriser. Luce, Don- 
ald Douglas and Cyrus Eaton are a small minority. 
This is the age of the Great Manager. As Berle 
and Means pointed out two decades ago, the Great 
Manager does not own the enterprise he runs. High 
taxes and the nature of his job have seen to that. 
But he differs markedly from the manager who 
worked for the founder in the early days of the 
business. Unlike the former, today’s manager 
works for no single imperious owner. Instead he 
serves thousands, even hundreds of thousands of 
stockholder owners (Kappel has 1,492,297, Curtice 
667,308) . 

This in itself has created a definite shift of power 
from owner to manager. Indeed, the most recent 
roster of the wealthiest men in America (in which 
J. Paul Getty’s name leads all the rest) contains 
only two names that are also to be found on ForBEs’ 
Fifty Foremost list: Stephen Bechtel and Richard 
Mellon. Yet neither is a manager. Bechtel is an 
entrepreneur, Mellon a banker. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the road to the executive suite is no long- 
er paved with great wealth, but with demonstrated 
ability. 





The men who head the nation's largest corporations 
have changed a good deal since B. C. Forbes wrote 
"Men Who Are Making America” in 1917. Here is 
a comparison of some vital statistics then and now. 


1917 


He is usually from the upper Middle Class 


Father’s Occupation 
Farmer 
Laborer 
White Collar 
Busitiess 
Major Executive 
Professional 


He is more likely to be a company man 
than a banker or entrepreneur 


Company Men 
Inheritors 
Bankers 
Entrepreneurs 
Technicrats 
Lawyers 
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; +) bcd 
John D. Rockefeller 


Andrew Carnegie 


Andrew Mellon 


After the captains of industry, a new breed of managers. 


Is this another way of saying that business is be- 
coming depersonalized—that the investor’s choice 
is largely between a set of automatons? Certain- 
ly business management is fast losing its character 
of being an intuitive art and is becoming an increas- 
ingly disciplined, if still imprecise, science. Em- 
ployee training programs, market research, man- 
agement consultants and the whole paraphernalia 
of modern business organization have seen to that. 
If management has not become an exact science, 
neither have such long-established social sciences 
as economics and history. Management is today 
rapidly becoming a social science in its own right. 


Modern Management Morés 


Some, who say that management may one day 
become automated, overlook one basic fact: the 
men of business who reach the highest and most- 
honored executive penthouses are no mere “organi- 
zation” men, no goose-stepping human products 


stamped out by a corporation. Even C. Wright 
Mills, that bitter analyst of present-day free enter- 
prise society, concedes as much. Writes he: “Once 
a man of the lower ranks becomes a candidate for 
higher corporate position, the sound judgment, the 
broadened view and other less tangible traits of the 
corporate character are required.” Mills is conced- 
ing nothing less than that top managers must be 
individuals—and highly able ones at that. 

Not only must he rise above thousands, even hun- 
dreds of thousands of his peers. Unless he be a 
Ford, a Watson or a Luke, the chances are that the 
Great Manager has few accidents of birth, breeding 
or education to push him along. 

Is he, then, some special breed of man? It is easy 
enough to tabulate the statistics and to try drawing 
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conclusions from them. The conclusions do not, 
however, come so neatly. As a statistical compos- 
ite, Forses’ Fifty Foremost hardly stand out from 
millions of other educated middle-class Americans. 

On the average, today’s industrial tycoons came 
from comparatively urban areas, from comfortably 
well off, if not affluent, Protestant families, from 
college backgrounds. Almost a third are the sons of 
business or professional men. From comfortable 
families, in short, but not of privileged aristocracy. 


Which Way To The Executive Suite? 


In the face of these statistics it is impossible to 
argue that more than a handful of today’s top busi- 
nessmen climbed to the top through being members 
of any privileged class. Nor can there be said to 
be any other single sure path to high corporate 
position. Leaving aside the seven inheritors and the 
five entrepreneurs, only 12 of the Fifty Foremost 
could even be said to have served one corporation 
all of their working lives; another 13 mobile man- 
agers rose to the top through a series of jobs or 
through thorough cultivation of their specialties. 
The nation’s leading banker, Bank of America’s S. 
Clark Beise held down no less than six earlier jobs 
before he even started with the Bank of America. 

Does cultivating some such specialty as law or 
accounting or chemistry, then, offer the surest path 
to the top? Not to judge by the opinions of the 
Foremost Fifty themselves. 

Says American Airlines’ C. R. Smith: “A start can 
be made in any department,” an opinion concurred 
in by Continental Can’s Clay, who “does not think 
it is too important where a young man starts in 
business.” C. M. Shanks, a law professor turned 
insurance company president, believes that “the 
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right talent can be developed in any line.” 

What then is the touchstone for success among a 
group of men whose sociological backgrounds hard- 
ly differentiate them from their own clerical work- 
ers, whose careers follow few recognizable pat- 
terns? Even more basically, what is required of 
the president of a modern corporation? Hardly 
helpful is the authoritative answer given in a recent 
issue of the Harvard Business Review: “In describ- 
ing the functions of the president,” it reported, “no 
one seems willing to bell the cat. A management 
consultant firm that specializes in writing job-de- 
scriptions for every executive in the company de- 
clines to describe the president’s job.” 


Luck? Judgment? Boss-Baiting? 


Forses’ Fifty Foremost are hardly more helpful. 
In describing the qualities they themselves would 
look for in their successors, they make much of such 
purely subjective terms as “good judgment.” Thus, 
Clay “would be looking for a well-balanced man,” 
while the Burroughs Corporation’s John Strider 
Coleman “would want a well-rounded man,” and 
Metropolitan Life’s Ecker is after “. . . sound judg- 
ment ... [and an]... appreciation of human re- 
lations.” Those phrases are echoed throughout busi- 


Others take the view that there are often unseen 
forces at work in determining why one man makes 
it and another does not: “Given the quality of men 
who are available in most corporations,” says one 
such, “just plain good luck is what makes the differ- 
ence.” Even so shrewd a judge of character as 
George Humphrey says he likes to pick “lucky” 
men. Since good fortune plays such a large portion 
in any successful man’s life, it is hard to dispute 
this argument. Yet it hardly solves the ques- 
tion. Since the man who is lucky is the man who 
succeeds, it can equally well be argued that the 
man who succeeds is the man who is lucky. 

There is also a school that defines “luck” some- 
what further as the “good luck to catch the boss’ 
eye.” Certainly there is no lack of evidence that 
an early chance to win favor with the top, strong 
man of the corporation started more than one of 
today’s Great Managers to the peak. An official 
biographer of Goodyear Tire & Rubber has de- 
scribed the beginnings of President E. J. Thomas’ 
climb to fame and fortune in these terms: “On a 
spring day in 1916 [Goodyear President] Paul 
Litchfield fell into conversation with an alert 
youngster from East Akron who had pedaled over 
on his bicycle to see how the [boy scout lodge] 
building was coming. The boy was to finish high 


ness. school in June and ventured to ask about a job. 





George M. Humphrey 


Many hats has Clevelander George Magoffin Humphrey 
worn in his 67 years. He has been successively a lawyer, coal 
and ore company executive, President Eisenhower's Treasury 
Secretary and most recently Chairman of the Board of the 
$675-million National Steel Co. Yet actually, except for his 
four-year stint in Washington, Humphrey has worked for only 
one master: the 90-year-old firm of M. A. Hanna Co., which 
traces back to its founder, the fabulous Mark A. Hanna, 
President McKinley’s close associate. 

Humphrey left his father’s law firm to join Hanna as as- 
sistant general counsel at the age of 27, out of Cheboygan, 
Michigan and the University of Michigan Law School. He be- 
came executive vice president at 35, president at 39. Largely 
under Humphrey’s lead the Hanna company was pulled out 
of the morass of red ink into which it had dropped after 
World War I. Humphrey took a big hand in the putting to- 
gether of National Steel in 1929 out of two big steel plants 
and assorted Hanna properties. Humphrey also poured Han- 
na money and influence into highly profitable Pittsburgh 
Consolidation Coal Co., Industrial Rayon and the Iron Ore 
Co. of Canada. With the retirement (and subsequent death) 
last April of National’s Ernest Weir, it was almost a fore- 
gone conclusion that Humphrey would succeed him at the 
helm of the Hanna-controlled steel giant. 
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Litchfield told him to come and see him... . It was 
his first meeting with Eddie Thomas.” 

Similarly, young Stanley Allyn caught the eye of 
National Cash Register Founder John Henry Pat- 
terson when young accountant Allyn was walking 
across the floor of the Dayton plant. Commented 
Patterson approvingly: “That man has the most 
efficient walk I’ve ever seen.” 

Yet for Stanley Allyn and Eddie Thomas as well 
as for Clark Beise and several others, catching the 
boss’ eye was only the start. They still had to make 
good. And they had to make good under such de- 
manding, sometimes even eccentric, tycoons as A. P. 
Giannini and John Patterson. 

Perhaps, then, there is a more applicable, if still 
overly general description of the talent that makes 
for corporate success. It can be defined simply as 
the ability to recognize an opportunity, to seize 
the opportunity and to make the best of it. 

This was as true in its way of Henry Ford II as 
it was of Clark Beise, son of a Minnesota doctor 
who rose to head the Bank of America. For young 
Henry it was not enough to be the personable grand- 
son of a famous grandfather. Henry’s great chance 
came when the death of his grandfather weakened 
the stranglehold that the old man’s palace guard 
held on Dearborn. Had young Henry hesitated, 


had he been unequal to the task, had he lacked the 
vision to call Ernest Breech to help him—had he in 
short been unequal to the challenge—he might have 
lost his chance forever and the great Ford Motor Co. 
might have slid into eventual oblivion or merger. 


Seekers Or Sought? 


Less dramatic parallels could be drawn to the 
careers of others among today’s Great Managers. 
General Telephone’s Donald Power had the vision 
and the drive to recognize the opportunity lying 
neglected in the U.S.’ independent telephone compa- 
nies. A man of lesser vision would have been con- 
tent to continue in Power’s highly successful law 
practice, 

It is one thing to say that some men are born to 
managerial greatness, that others achieve it and 
still others have it thrust upon them. But to many 
others top rank has come almost unbidden, an un- 
asked-for result of following their own abilities and 
opportunities wherever they carried them. Says 
du Pont’s Crawford Greenewalt: “Few people start 
out in life with the idea of becoming an executive. 
Most of us, I think, began our careers in some spe- 
cialized field, perhaps finance or science or law, and 
as young men, our hopes and aspirations are bound 





Stanley C. Allyn 


An inveterate world traveller, National Cash Register’s Stanley 
C. Allyn, 66, has covered more miles than Secretary of State 
Dulles, garnering good will and prestige for American capitalism, 
and profits for NCR’s stockholders. In recent years, Allyn has 
labored mightily in an attempt to build National Cash’ foreign 
business, now 40% of sales, to the point where it equals NCR’s 
domestic business. And with good reason. NCR nets 8c on each 
dollar of foreign sales, only 5c on the business at home. 

Allyn, who has been with the company since 1913, doesn’t mini- 
mize the hazards of foreign operation. “Be prepared to ride 
through revolution, war, and depression,” he says. “Don’t take all 
your earnings out. Remember you are a guest and must contribute 
to the economy. Employ nationals as far as possible. Give the 
people the slant on U.S. know-how.” With such an enlightened 
policy, National Cash ranks as one of the U.S.’ No. 1 unofficial 
ambassadors of good will. 

But, despite his international ambitions, Allyn has been knuck- 
ling down to the tricky job of cracking the booming market for 
electronic office equipment. “I believe in a ‘Chevrolet’ market,” 
he says. “We have a stake in the million dollar units, but the future 
appears brightest for such products as our electronic posting 
machine for banks that sells for $11,000.” 
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Ralph Cordiner 


Architect of GE’s decentralization, scholarly Ralph Jarron Cor- 
diner, 57, has helped make a science out of the study of corporate 
problems. In the process this onetime salesman has become a sym- 
bol of the professional manager, his company a model of corporate 
enlightenment. Ranch-born Ralph Cordiner got his start as a 
salesman, working his way through Walla Walla, Wash.’s Whitman 
College by selling appliances for Pacific Power and Light, took a 
job after graduation with a GE affiliate. By 1942—-when he left 
private industry for the WPB—he had held the general manager- 
ships of no less than six major corporate divisions. 

Back in his junior executive suite at war’s end, he rose rapidly 
in the ranks, assuming the presidency in 1950 (when he was 49), 
along with a nettlesome problem that came with it. The problem: 
creeping giantism. President Cordiner early set to work (he rises 
regularly at 4:30 a.m.) on analyzing organizational functions, 
slowly brought simplicity out of multiplicity by setting up three 
levels of responsibility—operating, service, executive—and seeing 
to it that his otherwise autonomous sub-managers were held strictly 
accountable for results. Says Cordiner of his preoccupation with 
organization: “The banner is won by the team made up not of 
star individual players but of men working together as a team 
in defined positions and relationships.” 





up in the pursuit of that chosen vocation. Executive 
responsibility comes later in life, almost wholly as 
a result of the office seeking the man, and often as 
a complete surprise.” To which most of his peers 
would reply: “But when the office comes seeking 
the man, the man must be ready for it.” 


Faint Praise 


Readiness apart, today’s corporate chieftains 
must also possess the willingness to serve and the 
ability to shape and enact far-reaching decisions. 
For theirs is a terrible responsibility. Measured in 
material terms, the men on Forses’ roster of the 
Fifty Foremost business leaders in the land control 
assets worth $75 billion, last year produced goods 
and services worth more than the combined national 
incomes of West Germany and the United Kingdom. 
And beyond all these material considerations are the 
millions of customers for whom the business leader 
produces his product or service, and the hundreds 
upon thousands of employees for whom he creates 
jobs. For the enlightened businessman of the 
Twentieth Century, as General Electric’s Ralph 
Cordiner has pointed out, material considerations 
must “go hand in hand with the human values that 
enrich the lives of us all.” 
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Great wonder, then, that though he is the guardi- 
an of so much of the stuff that makes America 
strong, the Management Man still has little of the 
popular stature of the movie star or the baseball 
player. By contrast, the Big Entrepreneurs of yes- 
teryear have made greater strides than the manage- 
ment men. At least U.S. authors no longer belabor 
the big businessman but are trying to understand 
him. Even Hollywood has only recently taken to 
portraying him as something other than the portly 
man at the other end of a long, threatening cigar. 
If the great captains of industry are not yet national 
heroes, neither are they taken any longer as soci- 
ological heels. 

But for the skilled Management Man, popular 
recognition is still a thing devoutly to be wished. 
It may well be, as Christopher Columbus once said 
of his royal backers, “The world will remember me 
long after they are gone!” Perhaps it is too much 
to expect a generation to see its own great figures 
in perspective. Like poets, composers and Presi- 
dents, men of the stamp of Forses’ Fifty Foremost 
may have to wait 25 to 30 years for their apprecia- 
tion in the minds of the literate public. Until then 
they may well have to be content with the satis- 
faction of a job done well, and the honors visited 
upon them by the judgment of their peers. 





David Sarnoff 


David Sarnoff’s romance with Radio Corporation of America be- 
gan 38 years ago. That was shortly before the scorching-hot day 
when, at the age of 30, RCA General Manager Sarnoff sat at the 
ringside of the Dempsey-Carpentier championship fight in Jersey 
City to see whether he was right in thinking that there was such 
a thing as a mass radio audience. When 200,000 crystal-set owners 
were found to have heard Dempsey knock out Carpentier, RCA 
plunged into broadcasting and radio set-making. Its sales of sets 
in the period 1922-24 alone added up to a mighty $83 million. 
Elected to the RCA board in 1927, Sarnoff grew with the com- 
pany, rapidly picked up business titles in the heavyweight class 
(and incidentally a brigadier generalship in World War II). He 
earned the final title—chairman of the board—in 1947, one year 
after he let loose commercially with the product of a $50-million 
investment: TV. Revenue from TV, broadcasting and allied man- 
ufacturing is now roughly half of RCA’s billion-dollar sales take. 
Currently electronics visionary Sarnoff is involved in what may 
be his biggest gamble yet: RCA’s $100-million-plus commitment 
in color TV. Admittedly disappointed at color’s slow start, Sar- 
noff consoles himself: “At 66 I have learned a little philosophy— 
what is one year or two in the march of civilization?” 





John L. Collyer 


“A cool, carefully calculated reach for victory.’ Those were the 
words sports writer Damon Runyon used some 42 years ago to 
describe the stroking to victory of a Cornell oarsman named John 
Lyon Collyer. Runyon’s description could equally well apply to the 
way the president of B. F. Goodrich does everything. 

After college, John Collyer started to follow his shipbuilding 
father’s footsteps, hired out as a mechanic at Bethlehem Ship. 
But by one of those accidents which apparently sometimes deter- 
mine the whole course of a man’s life, Collyer’s boss left Bethlehem 
to join Dunlop Rubber, induced his young protege to come along. 

Although a topnotch production man, Collyer turned out to 
be just as sharp in the day-to-day diplomacy that running a 
company involves. He so impressed Dunlop’s management by 
his tact and efficiency that they transferred him to Dunlop’s 
British parent firm, made him its managing director at 44. While 
other rubbermen were preoccupied with the aftermaths of the 
Great Depression, Collyer was looking straight ahead, urged 
Britain and the U.S. to follow the German lead in the production 
of synthetic rubber. Then in 1939, rival B. F. Goodrich invited 
him to come home and to take over. He quickly pushed that 
company into synthetic rubber and chemicals. Largely as a result, 
Goodrich, once low man on the profit pole, now normally makes 
more money on the sales dollar than any of its big competitors. 
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THE COMPANY MAN 





From The Bottom Up 


Four out of ten corporate managers started out in the ranks, made one company their 


career. They are the company men, bred in the organizational ethic — Horatio Algers 


with a difference. Their virtues are still hard work and ambition. But the big premium 


is on loyal teamwork, not personal power; group agreement, not solo decisions. 


For another generation, nurtured on Ragged Dick, 
Luck and Pluck, Tattered Tom and a hundred other 
Horatio Alger tales, ambition, hard work and daunt- 
less honesty pointed to an absolutely certain re- 
ward: the boss’ job and the boss’ daughter. In a 
more sophisticated age we smile at the rags to 
riches story. And not without reason. In the hey- 
day of the “Organization Man,” as William Whyte 
Jr. has called him, Ragged Dick would never make 
the grade. In a business society geared to “other- 
directed” values, his “inner-directed” ambition to 
be the boss would be his downfall. The epitaph 
of his career would be: “He did not belong.” 


The Long, Long Ladder 


Is it no longer possible, 
then, for the poor boy to 
start at the bottom and reach 
to the top? If not, America 
would be the loser. In fact, 
however, that is far from be- 
ing the case. No less than 
four out of ten heads of the 
nation’s largest corporations 
today began in the ranks, 
without special training or 
sponsorship, and their num- 
bers may be growing. There 
are still Horatio Algers, but 
with a difference. They are 
the company men, bred in 
the organizational ethic, who 
started on the ground floor 
in a large corporation and 
made it their career. They 
are the men for whom suc- 
cess is literally an inside job. 
They do belong. 

Horatio Alger, however, 
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A Bible for Yesterday 
Ragged Dick would be disappointed. 


te 


would hardly find the corporate atmosphere today 
quite to his liking: the rewards are too long coming. 
On average, today’s company man reaching the top 
without special training or sponsorship spends 24 
years getting there, and by the time he does, retire- 
ment is just around the corner at 65. Statistically, 
his average age on being ushered into the executive 
suite is 51, but the averages are weighted with note- 
worthy exceptions. Excluding these, the chances 
are only three in ten that he started with the compa- 
ny after 26, eight out of ten that he spent 31 years on 
the corporate ladder to reach the pinnacle at 56, 
seven out of ten that he will retire at 65. 

To such long apprentice- 
ships there are some notable 
exceptions: men like Edwin 
Joel Thomas, who reached 
the presidency of Goodyear 
at 41; W. Alton (‘Pete’) 
Jones, who took over com- 
mand of Cities Service 
(without the title) at 44; 
immigrant industrialist Dav- 
id Sarnoff, who rose from a 
telegraph operator’s key to 
president of Radio Corpo- 
ration of America at 39. Nor 
are such early arrivals to top 
responsibilities confined to 
an older generation, as evi- 
denced by the example of 
Bell & Howell’s Charles Per- 
cy, who succeeded to the 
presidency of his company 
at the ripe old age of 29. But 
such exceptions only prove 
the rule; except for Sarnoff, 
each caught the eye of a 
powerful figure in their com- 
panies early in their careers 
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Harlow H. Curtice 


Little did Harlow H. Curtice, then 21, know when he answered 
a blind ad for a “high grade young man for office position” in 
1914, that he was on his way to becoming boss of the world’s 
biggest manufacturing corporation. Not that ebullient Automan 
Curtice lacked big ideas even then. He brought such good ones— 
and such versatility—to his first General Motors job (as a book- 
keeper in what is now the AC Spark Plug division) that his 
rapid rise in the ranks was soon assured. Blessed with a natural 
knack for selling things, he was handed the challenge of pulling 
the ailing Buick division through the Depression. Shrewdly em- 
phasizing for Buick the virtues of the heavy family automobile, 
Curtice doubled sales his first year alone. Rewarded with GM’s 
presidency in 1953, he showed a master’s grasp of styling, engi- 
neering, production—and a gift for transferring his enthusiasm to 
his subordinates. Sometimes his buoyant belief in an expanding 
economy has led to a misunderstanding of his motives. Recently, 
for example, he attacked the Government’s tight-money policy; 
Curtice’s critics commented sourly that he was impeding the fight 
against inflation. But 64-year-old Red Curtice (he is white- 
thatched now) was only showing his distaste for anything that 
stands in the way of selling cars. 





Edwin Thomas 


Few junior executives have been as carefully groomed for the 
top executive suite as Edwin Joel Thomas, 58, president (since 
1940) of Akron, Ohio’s Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. A tender- 
foot Scout, Ed Thomas had the good fortune to fall under the 
educated eye and protective wing of no ordinary scoutmaster. 
Eddie Thomas’ mentor was none other than Paul Litchfield, better 
known at the time as Goodyear’s hell-for-rubber tire tycoon. Eddie 
became President Litchfield’s secretary in 1916 at the age of 17. 
Overlooking Thomas’ lack of college training, liking his winning 
ways with people, Litchfield (now 82 and still active as board 
chairman) seasoned his protégé thoroughly in California and 
England, finally relinquished the presidency to him in 1940, the 
more important role of chief executive last year. 

That Litchfield was a good judge of men has been amply proven 
since Eddie Thomas took over. More than any one man Thomas 
is responsible for steering the world’s biggest rubber company 
more heavily into non-tire lines. Last year he reorganized Good- 
year into eight separate product groups which make such varied 
items as electronic equipment, chemicals, plastics, and pneumatic 
building shells. “We'll never overlook tires,” says Eddie Thomas, 
“but the new setup will keep us from overlooking other fields.” 
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and blossomed under his tutelage. And in Sarnoff’s 
case too there were special circumstances: the vigi- 
lant eye of the Justice Department, which forced 
General Electric and Westinghouse to sell their in- 
terests in fledgling RCA early in the 1930s, leaving 
Sarnoff in sole command. 

If opportunities for such accelerated advance- 
ment up the corporate ladder have become increas- 
ingly improbable, it is because company strongmen 
like Goodyear’s Paul W. Litchfield, who could pro- 
vide the sponsorship, are becoming increasingly 
rare. Year by year, fewer and fewer corporations 
remain as “one-man” companies; less and less do 
corporate chieftains fit the traditional picture of the 
boss, issue peremptory orders. As the chief execu- 
tive of one of America’s top fifty companies puts it: 
“I never really make a decision as such. At most, 
I can only claim to be a sort of midwife of policies 
that we all approve of.” Observes another re- 
nowned chairman of the board modestly: “My job 
is really to be a mediator . . . I doubt whether I 


have ever just told somebody to do something.” 


Heirs for Horatio? 


In this age of the organizational ethic and the 
company man, the real work at the top of the corpo- 
rate hierarchy is thus likely to be mainly group 
conversation. In the new managerial order, a chief 
executive habitually merges his own ideas with 
those of other executives, largely submerging his 
own views to draw out theirs. As William C. Stolk, 
chief executive of American Can Co. once put it: 
“My job is mostly talking with people.” Like 
American Can, Union Carbide is the very model 
of group effort; and like Stolk, President Morse 
Dial, who claims that he seldom, if ever, makes 
personal decisions, firmly believes that the best 
judgments are collective judgments. Says Jersey 
Standard’s Chairman Eugene Holman: “No indi- 
vidual’s decision by itself governs the company’s 
direction.” 

Are then careers like that of Goodyear’s Thomas, 
a letter carrier’s son born five blocks from Good- 
year’s sprawling No. 1 Plant in Akron, who by 
natural gravitation went to work as a clerk for 
Goodyear at 17, became a stenographer to the inde- 
structible Paul Litchfield shortly afterward, rose 
under his tutelage to the presidency at 4l1—are such 
careers patterns from a bygone era? Perhaps not, 
but one thing is sure: the day of the personal favor- 
ite, however well qualified, is probably over. 
“People often ask me,” Bethlehem Steel’s Charles 
M. Schwab once said, “‘How do you know which 
men to promote?’ I tell them, ‘I don’t have to know; 
their associates pick them.’” Shrewd anticipator 
of the managerial revolution that he was, Schwab 
probably had a larger hand in picking his young 
geniuses than he ever would have admitted. These 
days the young candidate’s associates, less beholden 
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than their elders to the “old man’s” likely wishes 
in the matter, are apt to require a fuller pedigree 
of accomplishment. The system may not be better, 
and it may not spot top talent as quickly. But it is 
right out of the company man’s canonical law. 
Not that the lightning may not strike unexpec- 
tedly for comers like youthful W. Alton Jones, a 
onetime utility clerk who caught the eye of Frank 


Goodyear's Thomas At |6 
He caught the boss’s eye. 





Curtice As Boss of Buick (1937) 
A blind ad paid dividends. 


Frueauff, first vice president of Cities Service, at 
a company convention, was brought to New York 
as his personal assistant at 30, only to have death 
wipe out his seniors in rapid order, leaving him 
at 34 chairman of the executive cornmittee and 
subordinate only to crusty individualist Henry L. 
Doherty himself. When painful illness removed 
Doherty from active command, Jones found him- 
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Harry A. deButts 


Yankee ingenuity is what they would call the talents of Harry 
Ashby deButts (62)—anywhere, that is, except his native baili- 
wick, the South. Precedent-breaking president of Southern Rail- 
way System since 1952, deButts long had his eyes fixed on rail- 
roading as a career. In his teens he watched crews unload Southern 
freight cars, went after a pick-&-shovel job with the line on getting 
his Ch.E. from V.M.I. in 1916. Recalls Railroadman deButts: “I 
didn’t miss a single rung of the ladder.” In his climb, he picked up 
a lot of railroad lore, has shown since he took over the engineer’s 
seat from Southern’s late, great Ernest Norris just how far rail- 
roading in the modern manner can go in upgrading a system’s 
earning power (in five years, Southern’s net skyrocketed 106% to 
$38 million last year). Scrapping the last of Southern’s tired 
steam locomotive fleet, modernizing its high-cost yards, adding 
freight cars, centralized traffic controls and automated classifica- 
tion yards—deButts pulled out all the stops. More than just a 
railroadman, he has been something of an envoy extraordinary for 
the New South, bringing new business to it (from as far as Great 
Britain), helping rebuild it as he rebuilt his road. 





W. Alton Jones 


Changing horses in midstream is no novelty to Cities Services’ 
Chairman W. Alton Jones. He had to do even more: jump entirely 
out of one business into another. The Public Utility Holding 
Company Act gave the diversified holding company long run by 
Harry L. Doherty two choices: either give up its oil sideline or 
get out of its basic public utility business. For “Pete” Jones, 
seventh child of a Missouri farmer, the choice was no easy one. 
Second in command to Doherty, Jones became president on his 
boss’ death in 1939. Jones later described the choice facing him in 
these words: “The decision was painful. Limiting itself to a... 
utility operation would run counter to . . . diversification and ex- 
panding by means of a central pool of capital and talent.” Jones 
chose to plunge headlong into the dynamic oil business. 

It took seven years plus $670 million worth of expansion and 
debt reduction before Cities Service could resume common divi- 
dends, but the spartan period proved to be well worth while. 
Cities Service today ranks among the U.S.’ top dozen oil 
companies—and Jones ranks as an opportunist in the best sense 
of the word: a man who turned a death sentence into a new 
opportunity. 


patibility ... ‘singie track minds’ and excessively 
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self at 44 in complete charge, was formally named 
Cities Service’s president five years later. 

Yet whatever the odds against it, the lightning 
may strike anywhere. If Airline Pioneer Tom 
Braniff had not suddenly died in a plane crash, 
Charles Edmund Beard might have waited years to 
succeed him as boss of Braniff Airways—or never 
made it. If James D. Zellerbach had not been named 
ambassador to Italy, able Arthur Layton might 
never have had a shot at Crown Zellerbach’s top job. 
And if Robert R. Young had not drawn his bead on 
the New York Central Railroad, Alfred Perlman 
might still be executive vice president of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande Western. There is no lack of 
ready targets for the capricious finger of fortune: 
“management in depth” is the key commandment 
in modern corporate decalogue, and talented 
seconds-in-command like IBM’s able Executive Vice 
President Albert L. Williams, 46, Republic Steel’s 
Tom Patton, 54, and Raytheon’s Harold S. Green, 
47, are, if not legion, at least ready at hand. 


Insiders vs. Outsiders 


Many of them will never make it, however, for 
another reason: an outsider may be brought in 
instead. For the managerial revolution that largely 
substituted paid managers for capitalist owners, has 
also created a progressive “professionalization” of 
industrial managers. Particularly among the lower 
executive cadres a strong feeling has grown up 
that managerial skills are not too much concerned 
with content, that the true managers are more or 
less interchangeable. Thus in many a company 
today the company man one rung below the top 
can hardly calculate the odds that an outsider may 
not push past him at the eleventh hour to snatch 
the prize (see below, “The Mobile Managers”). 

Every sign, however, suggests that as the organ- 
izational ethic has matured, the odds against the 
outsider have widened. There will always be 
demand for trouble-shooters, proved administra- 
tive talent and doctors of sick companies in young 
rising industries and failing old ones. But as one- 
man management declines and “company-directed” 
sanctions supersede “goal-directed” drives, group- 
managed companies in the vital center of industry 
are more and more looking within for new leaders. 
Going outside for top talent is apt to be regarded as 
a confession of weakness, a betrayal of the trust the 
retiring management owed to the corporation. As 
Frank Abrams, retired chairman of Jersey Stand- 
ard once feelingly expressed it: “We have a 
stewardship in a company like Jersey Standard and 
a personal pride. We would like to leave the 
company in a sounder and more assured position 
than when we took it over... .” 

Even more pointed is Republic Steel’s Chairman 
Charles M. White. “It is my belief,” he has said, 
“that these top jobs have to be filled by the men 
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who are on the spot at the time and who have the 
respect and loyalty of the organization, in addition 
to the qualities of leadership and knowledge of 
the business. They cannot be chosen just because 
they happen to be good operators, good salesmen, 
or good lawyers. I am a great believer in training 
supervisory people, including the top people, in 
your own company.” 

A sharp critic of insider succession in corporate 
life is Management Consultant Peter F. Drucker, 
who insists that there is a basic flaw in industry’s 
method of natural selection. The normal appren- 
ticeship for top jobs, white-collar work, he has 
observed, provides few if any accurate measure- 
ments of performance. The result, says Drucker, 
is the growth within business of a “false sentimen- 
tality ... which evaluates executives according to 
the lip-service they pay to humanitarian principles 


The Southern's deButts at V.M.|. 
He wanted to be a conductor. 


rather than according to their achievements.” In 
short, the premium is on “getting along” with 
people, not on managing them skillfully. 

That there is at least some truth in this charge 
many thoughtful managers concede. In a large 
corporation, the institutional ethos tends to blur 
personal achievements, making judgment of capaci- 
ties a peculiarly knotty and uncertain process. As 
Standard Oil of New Jersey conceded sorne years 
ago: “We are still in the dark on how to pre-select 
potential leaders. . . . There is no complete agree- 
ment on the exact criteria for discriminating the 
good from the bad.” Observed that wise old student 
of corporate ways, Chester I. Barnard, retired presi- 
dent of New Jersey Bell Telephone: “ ‘Learning the 
ropes’ in most organizations is chiefly learning 
who’s who, what’s what, why’s why of its informal 
society. . . . [This] often produces excessive com- 
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patibility . . . ‘singie track minds’ and excessively 
crystallized attitudes to the destruction of personal 
responsibility.” 


The Inside Track 


Such difficulties notwithstanding, it has become 
almost second nature in many companies to look 
within for their top men. At AT&T, for example, 
it would be unthinkable to import an eventual 
successor to President Frederick R. Kappel who, 
as AT&T’s presidents always are, is one of Mother 
Bell’s own offspring, like them came “up the tele- 
phone pole” from a summer job 33 years ago dig- 
ging post holes. Equaliy hard to conceive is a 
successor to Ralph Cordiner at General Electric 
who did not rise from the ranks as he did. The 
same is largely true in the oil industry. Top 
Officials at Jersey Standard say flatly that it is 
impossible that an outsider could be chosen to 
replace a retiring chief executive. 

In a rough way, there is a strong correlation 
between companies which have “inside” boards, 
composed mainly or entirely of company executives, 
and internal succession. But it is not exact. Gen- 


eral Electric, for example, has an outside board, with 
only three insiders; so does AT&T. But such com- 
panies as Jersey Standard, which has no outsiders 
on its board at all, and Socony Mobil, which has only 
one, are more the rule for companies that develop 
their own top management talent. Many an outside 
board, for that matter, is really dominated by 


company men with the outsiders mainly there to 
give advice and serve as window dressing. 

What are the chances today of Horatio Alger’s 
heirs making the grade? The best answer is simply 
a fact: many a company man has. In some indus- 
tries, like oils, automobiles and chemicals, his only 
rivals are likely to be other company men. In other 
industries like railroads, noted for the mobility of 
its senior management men, the odds on a company 
man suddenly seeing an outsider appearing late 
on the scene are considerably higher. 


Why Executives Leave Home 


One big handicap confronts him: the company 
that habitually recruits its chief from its own ranks 
usually picks him later in his career, pushes him 
out into retirement earlier to make way for new- 
comers. Thus AT&T’s presidents normally step 
aside into the chairmanship several years before 
retirement age to give their successors experience 
in the job, as did Kappel’s predecessor Cleo Craig. 
By contrast, in family-dominated and entrepre- 
neurial companies, no such terminal bars loom at 
the end of a career, nor such long apprenticeships 
slow its beginnings. However sweet, the fruits of 
success for a company man are usually of all too 
brief duration. 
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There is yet another liability the company man 
must face: the very multitude of qualified rivals 
in any well-managed corporation whose chief is 
backstopped in depth as the company’s safety 
demands. Thus looking back to his own installation 
as president of General Electric in 1950, Ralph 
Cordiner has said: “In two years, three men were 
ready to succeed me, and by 1965 twelve men will 
be ready.” 

Obviously very few of them, however well quali- 
fied, can hope to step into Ralph Cordiner’s shoes, 
and that very superabundance of able candidates 
is the best answer to why so many executives leave 
home to become today’s mobile managers. Some- 
times, it is true, as in the case of Montgomery Ward 
under the aegis of crusty Sewell Avery, they get 
an extra push along the way. Which is why so 
many companies with notoriously weak manage- 
ment in quantitative terms have served as such 
spectacular training grounds for industry. In 
Avery’s reign such able emigres as Frank Folsom, 
later president of RCA, Raymond Fogler, retired 
president of W.T. Grant, and Walter Baumhogger, 
sometime president of United Cigar-Whelan and 
now chairman of the executive committee of 
Kreuger Brewing, moved along to make names for 
themselves elsewhere. 


Too Much Loyalty? 


By very definition, a company man will submerge 
much of his own ambition in the welfare of The 
Company. He may be impelled in his most essen- 
tial nature to dominate; he probably would not be 
as far up the ladder as he is if he did not. But, 
as a company man, he cannot act that way. His 
suppression of these compulsive drives that make 
him what he is, however, are not mere dissimula- 
tion. He has had to be good at team play to rise at 
all, and his loyalties to the corporation will have 
to be real to pass muster in the critical eyes of 
his peers. As F.W. Woolworth’s President James 
T. Leftwich, a longtime company man himself, feel- 
ingly puts it: “We live Woolworth.” Or in the 
words of President Harmon S. Eberhard, who has 
worked for Caterpillar Tractor Co. and its prede- 
cessors since the age of 16: “I have never thought 
much about anything except Caterpillar.” 

Yet can the company man be too loyal? If he is, 
he will never face the agonizing decision one 
corporation president experienced and reported in 
these words: “I’ll never have a harder decision to 
make than in leaving Company X. I was rusting 
away, and logic told me that I had to make a break 
for it or never get a chance to see what I could do. 
There were two good men ahead of me, and in that 
company we never jumped ranks on seniority. By 
the time they were all retired, I would be too. Yet 
I turned down two good offers before I could make 
up my mind to go; and even then it was like setting 
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Frederick R. Kappel 


Up the line, almost literally, came Frederick R. Kappel, 55, to 
head giant American Telephone & Telegraph. Digging “holes for 
poles” as a $25-a-week laborer for a Minnesota Bell System 
affiliate was his first fulltime job, and he has never been far from 
a phone company since. A “company man” in the best, dedicated 
sense of the term, he has few interests beyond service to his stock- 
holders and the public. Says Kappel unassumingly of his rise to 
Telephone’s top post: “I was well placed and well exposed to 
objective supervision.” 

Most fellow “telephonemen” would feel that Fred Kappel was 
being overly modest. No newcomer to top management, Kappel’s 
longtime career with “Mother Bell” included many years of effec- 
tive service as an operations engineer, almost three of them as 
president of Western Electric, Bell’s giant manufacturing division 
(on its own it is the ninth largest corporation in the U.S.). 
Before this he held the parent system's top “operating” job, where 
he coordinated AT&T’s great postwar expansion. As manager-in- 
chief of monumental AT&T—world’s biggest corporation in assets, 
employees, stockholders—Kappel has faced a pressing problem 
which he has met remarkably well—scraping up more than $2 
billion a year for expansion. 





Charles M. White 


“Taller and stronger than anyone in any room full of men or 
any mob I ever saw him in,” oldtime Steel Tycoon Tom Girdler 
once wrote about his successor and long-time protégé, Republic 
Steel’s Chairman Charles M. White. Tall, ram-rod straight Charles 
White, who took over Girdler’s post two years ago at 64, is a real 
up-from-the-blast-furnaces steelman’s steelman. 

He started his career as a millwright helper at Jones & Laughlin 
shortly after graduating from the University of Maryland as a 
mechanical engineer. White took to steel like a duck to water. He 
moved to Republic with Girdler in 1930 as assistant v.p. (opera- 
tions). Even before assuming his mentor’s mantle, Charles White 
had been playing a big role in Republic’s gigantic postwar re- 
habilitation and expansion program. He has also made his com- 
pany an integrated titanium producer. A rough-hewn individual- 
ist who likes his bourbon straight, White has a straight-from-the- 
shoulder explanation of his own success: “I have always been 
interested in how my boss ran his job and how I thought I could 
do it better.” Adds an admiring steelmaking rival: “Charlie 
White is the finest operating steelman in the business.” 
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Donald J. Russell 


Able boss of one of the toughest problem roads in the West, the 
Southern Pacific’s Donald J. Russell has waged a long and sur- 
prisingly successful battle against the weight of one of the indus- 
try’s biggest passenger deficits. 

Fresh from Stanford, Russell went to work for the Espee in 
1920 as a timekeeper, moved up through the ranks to become 
president of what is not only a railroad but a vast oil, lumber, 
and trucking empire as well. 

Russell, though a railroadman to the core, has permitted him- 
self to wear no blinders. Instead of bemoaning competition when 
truckers began to cut into SP traffic, Russell—who also runs the 
U.S.’ fourth largest intercity trucker—first introduced piggy-back- 
ing to the West, went into the pipeline business, and set up a joint 
freight service with the airlines to win back business to the rails. 

Says he: “We’re in the business to supply transportation to our 
customers, and if they leave us we have an obligation to follow 
them.” Russell has kept his word, with impressive results. This 
year, when passenger losses are promising to wreck the fortunes 
of his Eastern counterpart roads, Russell is confident that the 
SP will do nearly as well as in 1956. 





Sidney Weinberg 


Nobody in the United States, it seems safe to say, knows more 
bigwigs in business, finance and government than Goldman, Sachs’ 
66-year-old Sidney Weinberg, who in corporate circles is widely 
regarded as the “directors’ director.” Financier Weinberg—best de- 
scribed as 5 feet, 4 inches of boundless energy—has raised not 
only huge sums of money for the respective campaigns of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and Dwight D. Eisenhower but a wealth of talent to 
serve the nation in time of need. He himself has served on in- 
numerable federal boards and, concurrently, as many as 31 cor- 
porate ones, including such “blue chip” names as General Electric, 
Ford and B. F. Goodrich (he recently cut the list to 11). In the 
field of finance, he is best known as senior partner of his powerful 
firm, which has had a hand in financing or re-financing more than 
200 huge industrial corporations. 

Weinberg completed the eighth grade of a Brooklyn public 
school and became an assistant porter at Goldman, Sachs in 1907, 
the year of the Great Panic. By 1927, two years before the Great 
Crash, he was a partner. Says he of his role during that period: “I 
just wasn’t very bright.” If so, self-taught Investment Banker 
Weinberg has learned a lot in the intervening years. Floyd Odlum 
has called him “the ablest man on Wall Street.” 
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fire to the village church. I felt that I was a traitor 
to everything I had ever believed in, and everything 
I had learned to value.” 

Many a veteran company man will probably 
never forgive the associate who departs. For out 
of the corporate ethos springs a deep distrust of the 
mobile managers. Even as he rejoices to see them 
go, clearing his own way upwards, the company 
man begins inevitably to ask questions. After all, 
did Charley ever really have the feeling he seemed 
to have for The Company? Wasn’t he perhaps a 
good deal more of an opportunist than any of us 
had imagined? And the company men realize that 


the turncoat, only less than the arriving outsider, 
had, after all, never really belonged. 


The Crucial Crossroads 


Yet it can be cogently argued that the company 
man can have too much loyalty. If he really 
believes in himself, he will feel that he owes it to 
the company to reach the top for its benefit quite as 
much as his own. Except in the relatively few 
lucky instances where the way is magically cleared 
by fortune, he will thus somewhere in his career 
come to a crucial crossroads. Should he stand pat? 
Or should he move to force things, perhaps with 
the blackmail of another job offer? Or if he decides 
the company is not likely to see how much it needs 
him, perhaps his best contribution to industry will 
be to make a switch to one that does. Rationaliza- 
tion? Perhaps. But in the right circumstances no 
upper level executive worth his salt would fail 
to make it. 

For many such second echelon hopefuls, a call 
from Washington has been a godsend, even if he 
does not realize it. For there is still a lot of truth 
in the old saw that familiarity breeds contempt. 
The converse is also true: distance often adds a 
certain cachet to a company man’s qualifications. 
For one thing, every candidate for a top job in a 
large corporation needs “breadth” and experience. 
But breadth and experience are just what he has 
not, as a company man, got—at least in the desired 
degree. As boards of directors well know, the very 
virtues that help a man rise as a follower may well 
be liabilities as a leader. 

In short, his dilemma is that he has never been 
tried—at least in such high responsibility—whereas 
the outsider, whose reputation, especially burnished 
for the occasion, precedes him, may well have had 
experience in a top slot. Even in picking soda 
jerkers, drug stores insist on prior experience, as 
a quick look at the classified advertising columns 
nearly every day will prove. By definition, the 
rising inside man does not have it—at least at the 
top. 

But for the true company man who started out at 
the bottom there is yet another seeming hazard: 
the trained specialist who came in as a lawyer, 
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scientist or financial expert by a shortcut nearer 
the top than he. While the old company man was 
laboring, perhaps in a distant vineyard, his rival 
was close to the front office and attracting notice. 
Actually, the experience of top corporations argues 
that the specialist-staff man’s advantages are gross- 
ly overrated. Time and again surveys of corporate 
leaders have shown that they demand operating 
experience of a rising executive they plan to push 
ahead, and the sheer record of their practice con- 
firms their preaching. Such facts, however, are not 
likely to erase the conviction of knowing business 
school graduates that staff work and a home office 
spot are the places to get ahead, that line jobs per- 
haps in remote plants or divisions are the ambitious 
junior executive’s graveyard. 


On Solid Ground 


What are the chances of Horatio Alger’s heirs to 


Wireless Operator Sarnoff at 20 


Later a radio music box. 


reach the top in industrial companies? By the 
record, far better than most knowing young men 
would believe. Some corporate chieftains, most 
frequently in basic industries, insist that the best 
place to start is on the factory floor. Says Republic 
Steel’s Chairman Charles White: “Everything else 
being equal, the man who works up from the fac- 
tory should have the best over-all training. That,” 
he adds, “is where I started.” After sorme tendency 
the other way, the same trend is visible in many 
another big company where the untried youngster 
would not be likely to expect it. Reports a Ford 
Motor Co. personnel man: “We believe that the 
best kind of knowing comes from doing. We give 
our trainees perhaps a day to look around, then we 
put them to work.” 

In fact, the odds in favor of the line man who 
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started on the bottom rung seem to be improving. 
Most corporate giants which have not already done 
so are now centralizing policy and decentraliz- 
ing responsibility and authority at divisional and 
subdivisional levels. As one corporate policymaker 
puts it: “The best way we know to get the measure 
of a man is to give him a measurable job, pile the 
authority on him to do the job the best way he 
knows, and to give him his head. That way you'll 
make mistakes, but not for long.” 

Such arguments are not, however, apt to seem 
very convincing to the green trainee working far 
afield in a branch or district. Nor are they normally 
much impressed by the knowledge that their seniors 
climbed the corporate ladder the hard way. Said 
one corporate recruiter bitterly last summer: “I 
have talked to more than 1,000 college seniors in 
the last twelve months, and every one of them 


Steelman Charles M. Schwab 
Was he the first company man? 


wanted exactly the same thing: a job in which they 
could be the leaders, not the led. A start in produc- 


tion? No thank you. In sales? Carrying a sample 
case will never get you to the top. Office work? 
Well, no, but what do you have in public relations 
or personnel? You know the old bromide: ‘I like 
to work with people.’ I think that if just one of 
them told me, ‘I like your company and I want to 
go to work,’ I’d hire him on the spot.” 


They Rolled Their Own 


The facts show, however, that four out of ten 
corporate chieftains started with their feet on the 
all too solid ground. Harlow Curtice, president of 
General Motors, answering a blind ad, started at 20 
in 1914 as a bookkeeper for what is now the AC 
Spark Plug Division of General Motors, a year later 
had worked up to comptroller and in 1929 was 
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made president at the age of 35, a spot from which 
Bill Knudsen, then GM’s executive vice president, 
plucked him to shake up Buick. Southern Pacif- 
ic’s Donald Russell, in the time-honored railroad 
tradition, rose up from the roadbed as a mainte- 
nance-of-way gang timekeeper, touched base on 
nearly every blue denim job on the road before 
heading for the top. The Southern Railway’s Harry 
A. deButts, whose grandfather was a station agent 
on the road, set out determined to be a conductor. 
He never became one, but is president instead. 

Such rock bottom beginnings are anything but 
rare among the leaders of America’s largest corpo- 
rations. Continental Baking’s R. Newton Laughlin 
started out greasing pans. National Biscuit’s Presi- 
dent George Coppers launched his business career 
as an office boy with the country’s largest baker. 
Alwin F. Franz, president of Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Corp., got his start as an open hearth pitman. In 
the same tradition, National Steel’s President 
Thomas E. Millsop followed his Scottish immigrant 
father into the Carnegie Steel mills at 14. In 
finance, supposedly an Ivy Leaguer’s game, Manag- 
ing Partner Sidney James Weinberg started out 
just fifty years ago with Goldman, Sachs & Co. as 
a $3 a week assistant to the company porter. 


Plenty of Room at the Top? 


Are such products of the American Dream, by 
which any boy, poverty or lack of education withal, 
can reach the top, a disappearing species? Some 
business sociologists have thought they were. But 
the facts do not bear them out, for which America 
can be justly grateful. As Frank Vanderlip, who 
in 1909 became president of the National City Bank 
of New York once explained: “I took this job [as a 
machinist] not because it was the kind of work I 
wanted, but because it was the only job I could get.” 
For without mobility at the top, there could be no 
satisfactory mobility at the bottom. 

It is unlikely these days that the kind of mobility 
at the top that J.P. Morgan once complained of in 
one of the companies he was interested in still 
exists. In those days, shrewd Andrew Carnegie 
paid his “young geniuses” princely salaries. On the 
receiving end were men like William E. Cory and 
Charles M. Schwab, each of whom advanced to the 
presidency of U.S. Steel only to later leave to 
acquire a great steel company of his own. Com- 
plained J.P. Morgan: “The trouble with the United 
States Steel Corporation is to find a president of 
ability who does not need all his time to spend his 
salary properly.” 

Successful company men today, with their 
heavily-taxed salaries, do not suffer quite that bur- 
den. And there may not be any too much room at 
the top. But there is still no better platform to 
start from than the ground floor. 
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STEEL, with its giant equip- 
ment, uses Cities Service lu- 
bricants 1. mounting quanti- 
ties. The list of Cities Service 
customers reads like a “Who’s 
Who” of steel. 


MINING is both a quantity 
and quality user of lubricants. 
Cities Service tailors precision 
lubricants to serve this basic 
industry, symbolized by the 
famous Mesabi Iron Range. 


7 


RR 


a 


ROAD BUILDING calls for 
enormous quantities of Cities 
Service petroleum products— 
all the way from fuels to lu- 
bricants to asphalt topping. 
Future demand looms larger 
and larger, as America launch- 
es the greatest highway build- 
ing program in history. 
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ELECTRIC POWER compa- 
nies use Cities Service Diesel 
Lubricating Oil to set low- 
cost power generating records. 
Proof again of the high qual- 
ity of Cities Service Oils. 


MACHINE SHOPS find 
Cities Service Cutting Oils 
the answer to longer tool life 
and greater precision. Cities 
Service makes cutting oils for 
every job requirement. 


Geared 
to the needs 
of fast rolling 
American 
industry 


CITIES ® SERVICE 


— 


| 
PAPER requires huge quan- 


tities of highly refined wax. 
The best is Cities Service 
Pacemaker used for milk 
cartons, wax paper, straws 
and many other products 


FARMING is more and more 
a mechanized industry, and 
more and more an important 
Cities Service 
Farming uses more petroleum 
than any other industry. 


customer 


AVIATION, with its mount- 
ing requirements of higher 
octane gasolene and jet fuels, 
finds Cities Service a major 
supplier. With its ultramod- 
ern refinery facilities, Cities 
Service is capable of produc- 
ing aviation fuel components 
in huge quantities 





The whole wide world was its test track ! 


For 58 Ford offers you the world’s new- 
est fleet cars — already proved under the 
most demanding conditions imaginable. 
The whole wide world, from London to 
Saigon, from the Alps to the Rockies, 
served as Ford’s test track. When this un- 
precedented test trip was completed, the 
58 Ford had demonstrated beyond doubt 
that it had the stamina and dependability 
to meet any fleet demand. 


Equally important as stamina and de- 
pendability are the savings the 58 Ford 
can offer in year-round fleet operation. 
With Ford’s new Interceptor V-8 engine, 


plus new Cruise-O-Matic Drive, you can 
get up to 15% better gas mileage. And this 
year the famed Ford Mileage Maker Six 
will deliver up to 10% greater economy. 

And there’s so much more that makes 
the new 58 Ford your best bet for fleet 
service . . . improved suspension for better 
ride and roadability . . . new Safety-Twin 
headlights for greater safety . . . the new- 
est styling on the road for greater prestige 
and increased resale value. 

Get the complete story . . . including 
low, low cost . . . from your nearest Ford 
Dealer. See him today! 
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PRECISION FUEL INDUCTION —A 
NEW CONCEPT IN ENGINE DESIGN 


Ford's 58 Interceptor V-8 engines feature 
Precision Fuel Induction—combining new 
“expressway manifolds, larger ports, 
higher-lift valves, and machined combustion 
chambers. Result—amazingly increased 
power, thriftier performance from your Ford 








CRUISE-O-MATIC DRIVE FOR 
FINEST PERFORMANCE, EXTRA ECONOMY 


The newest, most advanced, and most versatile 
of all automatic drives. Its unique design permits 
use of o special rear axle ratio to provide 
“*built-in"’ overdrive economy. In teamwork 
with the new Interceptor V-8 engine, this new 
drive delivers up to 15% greater fuel economy. 








OSB. T ‘ eomtahyhed 
NEW MAGIC-CIRCLE STEERING 
MAKES A WORLD OF DIFFERENCE 
Recirculating steel balls roll smoothly to provide 
up to 12% less steering effort. Your drivers will 
really oppreciate Ford's easy parking, and 
smooth handling in troffic. And new Magic-Circle 


Steering is yours os standard equipment on 
every 58 Ford 





THE 58 FORD 
PROVED AND APPROVED 
AROUND THE WORLD 
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Today, many of the newest supertankers carry pipe and fittings of ductile iron. 


Ductile lron...another Inco Research first 


Over five miles of ductile iron pipe 
going into many of today’s supertankers 


A deep sea tanker takes many a heavy 
beating when waves are rough. 

With each pitch and roll, she has to 
weave. And her five or more miles of 
piping have to weave with her. 

If it is ductile iron piping, every pipe 
length gives without break or leak. 
Bends without breaking 
Ductile iron is not only ductile, but also 
tough. And resistant to the corrosive 
action of sea water and sulfur laden 
crude oil. 

In some tankers, gray cast iron pipe 
resists corrosion for ten years or more. 
Sometimes, though, it’s cracked and 
broken by the pounding of heavy seas 
that overtax its strength. 

In other tankers, steel pipe outrides 
such storms without damage. But it cor- 
rodes so badly it may have to be replaced 
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every three or four years when han- 
dling sour crudes. 

Ductile iron pipe, tanker owners find, 
combines the low cost and demonstrated 
corrosion resistance of cast iron with 
the tough strength of carbon steel. 

So today, many of the newest tankers 
carry pipe and fittings of ductile iron. 


Ductile Iron also under city streets 


The properties that prove ductile iron 
pipe suitable for tankers also commend 
it to municipal and utility engineers. So 
this shock-and-corrosion resisting pipe 


is used for water and gas mains. It may 
soon be under the streets in your town. 

Ductile iron is a material of many 
varied uses—from plowshares to jet 
plane parts. And cost-conscious indus- 
try is constantly finding new ways to 
use this versatile money-saving, Inco- 
developed material. 

To find out how useful ductile iron can 
be, write for a free copy of “Ductile Iron 
Digest,” to Dept. 226F 


The International Nickel Company, Inc. 
New York 5, N.Y. 


@1957,T.1.N.Co., Ine 


seo, International Nickel 


The International Nickel Company, Inc., is the U.S. affiiiate of The International Nickel Company of 
Canada, Limited (Inco-Canada) — producer of Inco Nickel, Copper, Cobalt, Iron Ore, Tellurium, Selenium 
and Platinum, Palladium and Other Precious Metals 
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NEGOTIABLE TALENTS 





The Mobile Managers 


Many destined business managers rise to the top after a lifetime 
of toil in a single corporate vineyard. But an impressive and 
adventurous minority climb to the executive suite from the outside 


by deftly ascending through a series of careers and a chain of bosses. 


In The Organization Man, his thought-provoking 
study of the sociology of modern management, Wil- 
liam H. Whyte Jr. last year took a somewhat patron- 
izing look at the current generation of college grad- 
uates. Whyte’s particular target was the apparent 
determination of the younger generation to seek 
immediate refuge in the ample bosom of the large 
corporation. “Today’s seniors,” wrote he in a chap- 
ter revealingly entitled “A Generation of Bureau- 
crats,” “can see a continuity between college and 
the life thereafter. ... Come graduation, they do not 
go outside to a hostile world; they transfer [to a 
corporation ].” 

Once having settled in their comfortable niche, 
opined Whyte, today’s young men are content to 
spend the rest of their lives there. For promotion 
and a chance at the good things of life, they are 
satisfied to seek their way in the framework of a 
single organization. As a result, said he, the old 
entrepreneurial spirit is all but dead. Business, in 
short, is becoming bureaucratized. 

But has it? There is one alternative to being com- 
pany men that young trainees may overlook: the 
mobile managers, that free-wheeling breed of fore- 
most U.S. businessmen who have made their ways 
to the top levels of management without touching 
all the bases in any one corporation. These are not, 
certainly, the old-line entrepreneurs. They are not 
inheritors of businesses nor, by and large, technical 
geniuses. But neither are they company men, or- 
ganization men, in Whyte’s sense of the word. 

Though differing amongst themselves in many 
ways, the mobile managers have one thing in com- 
mon: by dint of some special skill, some special 
ability—or through having caught the boss’ eye— 
they were able to move into the corporation they 
now head at a relatively high level after having 
served assorted apprenticeships elsewhere. 

Whether the young lawyers, the young account- 
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ants, the young bankers and the young line em- 
ployees of today will be able to follow this example 
and capture leadership in large corporations by 
storm from outside the ranks remains to be seen. 
One thing, however, is unquestionable: of today’s 
uppermost level of businessmen, as represented by 
ForseEs’ Fifty Foremost, a full third sprang from this 
individualist breed. 


Successors to the Entrepreneurs? 


For such men, life has been no comfortable mat- 
ter of sliding almost imperceptibly from college 
into their life work. U.S. Steel’s able President 
Roger Miles Blough has put it very well. “I was 
not,” he once told a newspaperman, “one of the 
fortunate people who knew what they wanted to 
do.” After teaching school for three years, Blough 
dropped pedagogy for the law. Yet even this was 
not to be his final vocation. At the age of 38, he left 
a promising law career to join U.S. Steel, rose to its 
top post thirteen years later. 

In a sense such men as Blough are closer to the 
entrepreneurs of old than they are to the strictly 
company man. Though not entrepreneurs of the 
classic mold, they are men who sought zealously to 
grasp life’s main chance wherever they could find 
it. Blough was the son of a Pennsylvania truck 
farmer who had neither connections nor early good 
luck to help him. “I had,” he put it many years 
later, “to find an opportunity and take advantage 
of it.” Blough’s search for opportunity was a long 
one. After leaving teaching he studied law, per- 
suaded the partners of the venerable law firm of 
White and Case, attorneys to U.S. Steel, to take him 
on. As an attorney Blough worked hard familiar- 
izing himself with all aspects of The Corporation’s 
affairs. When his chance came to join U.S. Steel, 
Blough was ready for it. But his path had hardly 
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Gibraltar-shaking insurance man Carrol M. Shanks, a onetime law profes- 
sor, joined Prudential Insurance Co. of America in 1932 as a legal advisor, 
moved up to president 11 years ago. Though something of a legal specialist 
in his time—he co-authored four law books with Supreme Court Justice 
William O. Douglas—Phi Beta Kappaman Shanks wanted more action than 
law or classroom could provide. Says he of his move: “I wanted something 
to happen.” Something happened indeed. Then only 47, he sparked a 
widespread company reorganization, decentralized Prudential so thoroughly 
that today Prudential has six regional branches, all officially called 
“Home” offices. With stunning swiftness, huge new Prudential “plants,” 
modern and streamlined as Shank’s own ideas, started popping up all over 
the country. 

But this was only a start. Shanks was crackling with ideas for new 
ways to sell insurance, awaited only the completion of his company re- 
modeling job to put them into effect. One example: a “packaged” family 
insurance plan. Shanks feels that his business (now No. One in insurance 
sales of $8 billion, No. Two in assets of more than $13 billion) is still 
too small, would like to see premiums claim at least as much of the dis- 
posable dollar as they did in 1940. Percentages then & now: 5.1 vs. 3.8. 


Carrol M. Shanks 


It took a long time for farm-born Roger Miles Blough to discover the 
steel business, but once he did it took him just 13 years to find his way to 
its highest pinnacle—the $264,000-a-year presidency of U.S. Steel Corp. 
Blough’s early ambitions were pitched far from the executive suites of 
Pittsburgh and Manhattan. He began by teaching school, later switched to 
the law via Yale. A comparatively late starter, Blough was 27 when he 
left Yale Law School and went to work for the venerable firm of White & 
Case. 

Thus the law book, rather than the blast furnace, was his introduction 
to steel. White & Case are The Corporation’s attorneys, and during a 1939 
investigation of the steel industry, the big and stocky quiet-spoken young 
Blough was assigned to work with its high executives. His quiet proficiency 
and thorough knowledge caught the eye of U.S. Steel Chairman Irving 
Olds. What attracted Olds has been neatly summed up by another U.S. 
Steelman. “Blough,” says he, “sometimes takes a little more time to reach 
a decision, but he’s nearly always right.” Still taking his time to get the 
right answer, Blough sat at President Ben Fairless’ elbow during another 
congressional investigation of steel in 1949, finally succeeded to Fairless’ 
seat in 1955. 


Roger Blough 


A shock of recognition was what Paine Station, Ohio-born Donald C. Power, 
now president of thriving General Telephone, must have felt when he 
first realized the profit and growth possibilities inherent in the usually- 
overlooked independent telephone business. Most people had thought of 
telephones as the private preserve of AT&T. 

Interestingly enough, Don Power was not a professional telephone man. 
Lawyer Power first made a name for himself handling rate cases and legal 
problems of an Ohio subsidiary of General’s predecessor company. Later 
he served as chief counsel to Ohio’s Public Utilities Commission. In 1943 
he went back to law and eight years later accepted a bid to head up 
General Telephone. 

Even without Power’s lead, General was growing. Population expansion 
saw to that. But what Power did was to give the company new direction. 
That and the kind of financial management it needed to raise money and 
to grow by picking up other companies on favorable terms. In his ad- 
miration for GM’s great Charles F. Kettering, Don Power goes a long way 
toward describing his own philosophy. “Mr. Kettering,” says Power, “made 
a great impression on me because of his clear-cut approach to all problems 
and his very great desire to find a better way to do things.” 


Donald Power 
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been the direct one—or the easiest 
one. Like an entrepreneur he had 
gambled three times on vocations 
—and finally he won. 

In yet another way the early 
lives of such men as Blough re- 
semble those of the entrepreneurs. 
Like the latter, the mobile man- 
agers have had to make a series 
of vital and often painful per- 
sonal decisions and choices which 
changed not only their own lives 
but those of their families as well. 
At the age of 59, Kennecott Cop- 
per’s Charles Cox turned his back 
on 30 years of steel-making. Not 
without soul-searching, he took 
on the tough assignment of revi- 
talizing a somewhat fossilized 








bank nor the job was big enough 
to hold him. He left to become a 
national bank examiner, spent the 
next three years poring over bank 
books in six Middle Western 
states. 

Still moving, Beise next landed 
a position as operations vice presi- 
dent of a Michigan bank. At 34, he 
had come a long way for the son 
of a county seat doctor. Doc 
Beise, however, was still restless. 
In 1933, he packed his bags and 
moved west where he felt that op- 
portunities were greater. He be- 
came a national bank examiner 
again, this time in the San Fran- 
cisco area. There he managed to 








giant of U.S. industry in a differ- 
ent and strange field. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas’ Har- 
old J. Boeschenstein calls one 
such decision to change jobs the 
most important and difficult he ever made. He had 
an assured career as a vice president of Owens- 
Illinois when he was asked to head newly formed 
Owens-Corning. Leaving Owens-Illinois, says he 
now, meant “giving up a top executive position with 
a highly successful, well-established company to 
head a new, unproven pioneering enterprise.” Had 
he said no to the offer, “Beck” Boeschenstein could 
have continued a comfortable career; he probably 
would not, however, have ended up as one of the 
most notable businessmen of his day. In the same 
way, Gardiner Symonds of Tennessee Gas Trans- 
mission could easily have continued his career as a 
successful but relatively obscure Chicago invest- 
ment banker. Instead he chose to gamble by going 
to Texas and taking over a promising but untried 
venture in the then undeveloped natural gas pipe- 
line business. 


pensity to 


A Banker Prototype 


In certain ways the Bank of America’s S. Clark 
Beise is the very prototype of the modern mobile 
manager. The first 14 years of his career consisted 
of a series of changes, of giving up good jobs for 
greener—or potentially greener—pastures. 

Beise was always a banker, but it took him 32 
years to find the job that matched his energy and 
drive. Even before attending the University of 
Minnesota, “Doc” Beise worked summers at the lo- 
cal Windom (pop. 3,165), Minnesota bank as mes- 
senger, clerk and teller. At college he studied bank- 
ing, snagged a job with the Minneapolis Trust Co. 
after graduation. That was enough to convince him 
that banking was his cup of tea but neither the 
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Prophet of the Mobile Manager was 
Alexis de Tocqueville, who was 
amazed by the 
switch 


Americans’ 


catch the eye of the late Amadeo 
Peter Giannini, the banking giant 
pro- who founded the Bank of America 
often. and turned it into the U.S.’ biggest 
(deposits: $8.9 billion) bank. 
One day in 1936, Doc Beise’s big 
chance came and he was ready for it. “Doc,” bel- 
lowed A.P. Giannini when Beise was stuffing his 
papers into his little black satchel, ready to depart, 
“I'd like to have you come into the bank. We can 
use a man like you, and you'll find the way open 
clear to the top if you make good.” 

From that moment, mobile manager Beise was 
a company man at last. Grinned he: “A.P., when do 
I start?” Just 18 years after he drew his first Bank 
of America paycheck, Beise became president of 
the world’s largest bank. 


careers 


Mobile Men or Company Jumpers? 


That in a sense is the paradox of all mobile man- 
agers: in the end, when they find the job big enough 
for their talents and their ambitions, they become 
company men at last. But in one major respect, Doc 
Beise is not entirely typical of the mobile manag- 
ers. At least he was a banker all his adult life. Con- 
tinental Can’s Lucius Du Bignon Clay, chief execu- 
tive of the U.S.’ largest package-making corpora- 
tion, had an earlier career as a soldier, culminating 
in his work as one of World War II’s most famous 
generals. American Airlines’ Cyrus Rowlett Smith, 
trained as an accountant, at 28 was a budding Texas 
utility executive; he ended up heading the biggest 
—and some say the best-run—airline in the coun- 
try. Even stranger was the case of Prudential In- 
surance Co.’s Carrol Shanks. A distinguished law- 
yer and associate professor of law at Yale, he for- 
sook his chosen field to enter the insurance busi- 
ness, today heads the mighty Prudential. 

A few generations ago, observers would have 
been inclined to think in terms of what Alexis de 
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Continental Can’s Clay can “manage anything,” according to kingmaker 
Sidney Weinberg, who relates that he offered four-star General Lucius D. 
Clay the chairmanship of Continental Can at 3 a.m. at LaGuardia Airport. 
Weinberg had remembered the thorough job Clay had done when they 
were sitting at opposite sides of the table in War Production Board days. 
A brilliant soldier-administrator, Clay managed the affairs of conquered 
Western Germany with such efficiency that the people of Berlin named one 
of the city’s great thoroughfares in his honor, “Clay Allee’”—perhaps the 
only instance of the conquered giving such homage to a conqueror. 

Clay, the moment he clapped eyes on his new employer, Continental Can, 
found that it was beset by administrative bottlenecks. Promptly he 
decentralized its management—as an army commander would decentralize 
the staff responsibilities—to conduct his logistical battle with American 
Can. No figurehead chairman rewarded for service to the nation, Clay 
through merger and diversification of product has marched his company’s 
sales from $400 million to $1 billion, during the brief seven and one half 
years he has headed it. 


General Lucius Clay 


“Trouble lies ahead,” William McPherson Allen, attorney for the Boeing 
Airplane Co., wrote in his diary before stepping nervously into the chief 
executive cockpit in 1945. Allen’s nervousness was understandable. In his 
first 60 days on the job he saw $1.5 billion in contracts vanish because of 
the war’s end. Allen had taken the presidential job only because he could 
find no one else to do so. But he was no man to let Boeing decline. 

Bill Allen had first met Boeing when on assignment from a Seattle law 
firm to oversee the company’s legal functions. That was in 1926, the year 
before Lindbergh coaxed the Spirit of St. Louis across the Atlantic. On 
taking over 19 years later, Allen realized that Boeing’s hope for survival 
lay in getting orders to keep its famed engineering and design staffs to- 
gether. So he rushed Boeing into production with the plush but lumbering 
Stratocruiser transports. Though it lost some $15 million on the 56 Strato- 
cruisers it sold, the plane bought time for Boeing. After that there zoomed 
from Boeing hangars B-52 Stratofortresses, B-47 Stratojets and many other 
successful models. Boeing, which was barely fifth in sales during World 
War II, rocketed to first sales place in the aircraft industry by 1954. 


William M. Allen 


One of California's leading citizens, Bank of America President S. (for 
Seth) Clark Beise, 59, was born a Middle Westerner in Windom 
(pop. 3,165), Minnesota. But such was his passion for banking that only 
the world’s biggest private bank and the West, the U.S.’ fastest growing area, 
could hold him. 

“Doc” Beise prepared 14 years for his big chance, starting as an 18-year- 
old college boy summer messenger at a local bank and ending up as a v.p. of 
a Michigan bank at 34. Then one day he packed his bags and went West 
for a job as a bank examiner in San Francisco. It was in that role that Doc 
caught the eye of the legendary A. P. Giannini. “Doc,” bellowed A.P., “I'd 
like to have you come into the bank.” It was as simple as that. Replied 
Beise: “When do I start?” Eighteen years later the county seat doctor’s son 
became president of Bankamerica. At last with a job big enough to hold 
him, “Doc” Beise today ably oversees Bankamerica’s 603 branches, its six 
million accounts, its $10 billion in assets. Perhaps most important of all, he 
plays a major part in providing the wherewithal for the continuing develop- 
ment of his adopted state. 


S. Clark Beise 
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OF 


AMERICA 


This is an invitation from Prudential — 
to everybody. 

If you are interested in the personalities, 
problems and events which have made this 
half-gone century what it is — and what it’s 
likely to become in its remaining 42 years, 
then you'll accept our invitation to tune in 
“THe TwentietH Century” each Sunday. 

In the coming weeks, this new television 
program will present such subjects as Atomic 
Radiation, the story of the Duke and Duchess 
of Windsor, the life of Mahatma Gandhi, 
the Nuremberg Trials, the rise and fall of 
Joseph Stalin. 

In addition to these and other major 
incidents of recent history, unique arrange- 
ments have also been made by “Tue 
TwentietH Century” for immediate cov- 
erage, in depth, of significant news events 
as they happen. 

As the former sponsor of “Arr Power” and 
“You Are Tere”, Prudential is proud of its 
sponsorship this season of “Tue Twentieru 
Century’ — and we'll be doubly so if you will 
join us on CBS-TV for this new Sunday 
evening series. 








Cuyama... biggest California oil strike in 20 years 


The discovery of oil in California’s 
Cuyama Valley made Richfield a 
major oil producer. 

Semi-arid Cuyama Valley had 
been studied by geologists for dec- 
ades and declared a poor prospect for 
oil. Unconvinced, Richfield geolo- 
gists went over the ground again and 
again. Finally in June, 1948 the first 
producing well was brought in. A 
year later Richfield discovered the 
South Cuyama Field five miles away. 

Together the Cuyama Valley fields 
represent the biggest California oil 


strike in 20 years. 


No derricks mat this very modern 
oil field ... just spic-’n’-span “‘Christ- 
mas trees”, pumping units and 
low-lying tank farms. The latest in 
efficient oil conservation methods, 
including repressurization by gas and 
water injection, assure profitable oil 
recovery for years to come. By 
August 1, 1957 Richfield’s produc- 
tion of crude oil from Cuyama Val- 
ley totaled over 120 million barrels. 

Today, in keeping with its policy 
of years-ahead planning, Richfield 
is helping to develop new oil reserves 


in many parts of the world. 


The Far West—where the 
name Richfield stands for 
the best in petroleum 


RICH FIELD « leader in Western Petroleum Progress 
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Tocqueville had written in 1835. That shrewd 
French observer of things American marveled: 
“The Americans change their means of livelihood 
very readily and they suit their occupations to the 
exigencies of the moment. Men are to be met with 
who have successively been lawyers, farmers, mer- 
chants of the Gospel and physicians.” 

In one way de Tocqueville’s words would apply 
to this breed of mobile management men. Even be- 
fore getting into copper, Kennecott’s Charlie Cox 
dropped accounting to become an operating steel- 
man. Harold Boeschenstein put in a summer as a 
reporter, worked in a. bank and ran a small railroad 
before finding what he was looking for in the glass 
business. 

De Tocqueville’s judgment would apply to such 
careers except for one thing: these men quite clear- 
ly are no mere job-jumpers. Revere Copper & Brass’ 
James Kennedy studied law and accounting, made 
a promising business start in the Quaker Oats Co. 
But once he found what he wanted in the copper 
and brass industry, he unpacked his bags and re- 
mained for good. Chrysler’s Lester Lum Colbert 
traded in cotton and practiced law, but when he 
discovered in the automobile business the competi- 
tive excitement he craved, looked no further. 

Nor, except for a couple of notable and easily ex- 
plainable exceptions, have the mobile managers 
gone on changing careers indefinitely. At a fairly 
early age most of them were ready to buckle down 
to their life work. In most cases their mobility was 
in the early, groping stages of their careers. Beise 
joined the Bank of America for keeps when he was 
38. “Tex” Colbert was 38 when Walter Chrysler 
took the young lawyer under his wing. Even such 
a comparative late-starter as Gene Symonds was 
well on the younger side of 40 when he took his 
plunge into natural gas. And Goodrich’s quietly 
brilliant John Lyon Collyer, though he did not 
join Goodrich until after his 46th birthday, had 
already hit upon the rubber industry as his life 
work when he was just 29. 


The Rules of the Game 


If they are not mere job-jumpers, then, what dis- 
tinguishes these versatile men from their more set- 
tled peers in U.S. industry? The answer probably 
is that they were simply possessed of a form of 
that ancient and honorable American pioneer rest- 
lessness that gropes instinctively towards doing 
bigger things on the biggest possible scale. 

This, of course, was normal enough in the pio- 
neering industry of the days after the Civil War 
which produced its Rockefellers, Carnegies, Mark 
Hannas and the even more colorful breed of John 
W. “Bet-A-Million” Gates. Or in the era of slam- 
bang industrial expansion that followed World War 
I and brought to the fore the brilliant likes of Wal- 
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ter Chrysler, Alfred Sloan, Eugene Grace. But to- 
day’s top men of business belong to a generation 
that mostly reached business maturity during the 
Thirties. 

They run their companies in what is, at least 
theoretically, a well-ordered world of organization 
men and executive training programs. A world 
whose high priest, Vienna-born Peter Drucker has 
written: “Today’s managers must systematically 
provide for tomorrow’s managers [from the compa- 
ny’s ranks]. ... Management cannot make rational 
and responsible decisions unless it selects, develops 
and tests the men who will have to follow them 
through—the managers of tomorrow.” 

In such a theoretically ordered world, then, the 
very success of such men as General Dynamics’ 
Pace, lawyer, politician, bureaucrat and finally 
businessman, raises some basic questions. What, for 


Pioneer restlessness of Inventor John 
Philip Holland (above) launched 
Electric Boat Co., but it took a 
mobile manager, John Jay Hopkins, 
to create out of it mighty General 
Dynamics now led by Hopkins’ suc- 
cessor Frank Pace. 


example, is awry in a corporation which feels called 
upon to bring in an outsider to run it? And what 
motivates the mobile manager as opposed to his 
opposite number, the organization man? 

For the ambitious young man of today, the success 
of this hardy breed raises no less provocative ques- 
tions. Put most simply, how do you weigh the rela- 
tive chances for a young man to rise to the exec- 
utive penthouse by the less conventional way? 
Should he risk becoming first an accountant, law- 
yer, bureaucrat or soldier? Or should he enlist di- 
rectly in the corporate ranks as a Harvard Business 
School shavetail and try to win his way through 
the hierarchy to a top command? In short, should 
he plan to join the ranks of the mobile managers, 
or launch right out as a company man? 





No Horatio Alger character is young (45) Frank Pace Jr. When Pace 
joined the late John Jay Hopkins’ General Dynamics Corp. in 1953 he did so 
as executive vice president, just one jump from the top job. Son of a 
wealthy Little Rock, Arkansas lawyer, Pace attended Princeton and Har- 
vard Law, argued his first case before the U.S. Supreme Court at the ripe 
age of 27. After World War II, he started as special assistant to the 
Attorney General in Washington, moved on to the Bureau of the Budget 
and finally became President Truman’s Secretary of the Army in 1950 
at 38. 

When Hopkins died last May of cancer, Pace stepped into his shoes as 
head of one of the U.S.’ largest defense contractors. Today, very much a 
well-rounded executive, Pace combines an intimate knowledge of his best 
customer, the Pentagon, with an imposing array of other talents. Pace’s 
advice to young men reflects his own versatility. “I feel,” says he, “that 
the man who has had experience in several areas is more likely to reach 
the top than a man who has remained in a single area throughout his 
career. 


Frank Pace Jr. 


Man of many talents in the management field, Charles R. Cox switched 
presidencies and industries, suddenly in 1950 when he moved from U.S. 
Steel’s Carnegie-Illinois subsidiary, world’s largest operating steel company, 
to Kennecott Copper, now the world’s biggest copper-mining company. 

Schenectady-born Steelman Cox came to Kennecott on the heels of a 
corporate disaster: the company’s retiring president, president-elect, vice 
president had all perished in a plane crash. The company faced a fiscal 
problem of large dimensions too. By 1948, its management had banked 
more than $250 million in more or less idle cash and short-term Govern- 
ment securities, was giving it less & less the look of a mining company, 
more & more that of a sort of corporate Fort Knox. Moreover, the solid but 
slow-changing old firm was sadly lacking in cost-consciousness, research, 
public relations. 

Fast-working Charlie Cox rolled up his sleeves. He cut costs by pruning 
deadwood throughout the executive tree, overhauled financial policies, and 
diversified the company’s investments in aluminum, titanium and gold, 
moved into tin and columbium. Cox also set up copperdom’s first central 
research center and broadened Kennecott’s public- and labor-relations pro- 
grams which are now second to none in the metals industry. In just seven 
years he has completely remade a proud old company. 


‘Charles R. Cox 


“Anyone gets to be an executive, we fire him,” American Airlines’ 
rangy, Texas-born President Cyrus Rowlett Smith frequently bawled to his 
staff in the pioneering days of commercial aviation two decades ago. A hard 
worker and “doer,” “C.R.”—as he is widely known—has never had time to 
act like the Hollywood version of an executive. Colorfully fond of salty 
language, he weighs results more heavily than decorum, in the process has 
piloted American to its present top spot as the country’s biggest sky carrier. 

Now 58, C.R. was a bank teller before entering the University of Texas, 
an accountant for several years after graduation. Airlines were primarily 
mail carriers in 1928 when the owner of tiny Texas Air Transport put C.R. 
in as treasurer to try getting the outfit into the black. Six years later, the 
Government suddenly canceled all its air mail contracts, and Smith—who 
had proved adept at promoting passenger service—was called to the post of 
president of American, TAT’s successor. Smith proceeded to prove once and 
for all that the domestic airlines industry could live without subsidies. 
“We're going to make the best impression on the traveling public,” said 
Smith. “And we’re going to make a pile of extra dough just from being 
first.” Today Smith is proud of the fact that American’s return on invest- 
ment has usually been the industry’s best—though he laments that it is not 
higher. 


Cyrus Rowlett Smith 
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Practice vs. Preachment 


Question most top corporate managers today and 
they will tell you, unhesitatingly, that a well- 
ordered corporation should be able to fill its top 
jobs from its own ranks. Chances are that even men 
who were themselves mobile managers will agree. 
“More than 99% of all higher job opportunities 
[at Boeing],” Boeing’s William Allen recently boast- 
ed, “are filled by promotion from within the 
company.” 

Yet the fact remains that corporations do not 
always practice what they preach in this regard. 
Allen himself was not even on Boeing’s payroll 
when he was chosen as its president on September 
1, 1945. Boeing, its order book wiped clear by the 
war’s end, was faced with a staggering overhead 
and no business to spread it over. It was heading 
that year for a pre-tax deficit of $7.8 million. The 
tremendous profits it had stashed away during the 
war would soon be gone at this rate. To make its 
corporate cup of grief really overflowing, Boeing’s 
president, Philip Johnson, had just collapsed and 
died of a cerebral hemorrhage, brought on by over- 
work during the war. 

The background of Allen’s appointment throws a 
lot of light on the type of situation that brings 
relative outsiders into the presidential chairs of 
large corporations. Allen was, of course, no stranger 
to Boeing. As a member of the law firm of Holman, 
Sprague & Allen, he had been counsel to the compa- 
ny from its earliest days. He devoted almost full 
time to Boeing during the war but as a counsel on 
fee, not as a salaried employee. 

Nevertheless the entire production and design- 
minded, war-swollen Boeing organization was un- 
able to produce anyone on its regular payroll who 
could match Allen’s over-all grasp of its fiscal and 
organizational problems. In the end Allen was not 
so much chosen president as he was drafted; there 
simply was nobody else to do the job. 

This, then, is or? clue to the non-company man’s 
path to corporate fame and fortune. A company in 
trouble, or wrestling with a problem that past ex- 
perience has not equipped it to deal with, is very 
much his oyster. Ford Motor Co.’s present Chairman 
Ernest Breech was a well-paid and well-respected 
manager of the Bendix division of GM. But he had 
never worked a day for Ford when Henry Ford II 
appealed to him in 1946 to help untangle the mess 
his aging grandfather had allowed to develop at 
Dearborn. 

Goodrich was the least profitable of the Big Four 
rubber companies in 1939 when it called John Coll- 
yer home from Britain where he was managing 
director of Britain’s great Dunlop Rubber Co. Coll- 
yer, who had served Dunlop since he became a vice 
president of a subsidiary at the age of 29 and who 
had started his working life as a $6-a-week laborer 
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for Bethlehem Shipbuilding, dutifully accepted. It 
is now history how John Collyer proceeded to turn 
Goodrich into the most profitable of the Big Four 
by emphasizing synthetic rubber and chemicals. 

When Charlie Cox, then president of the Car- 
negie, Illinois subsidiary of U.S. Steel, was invited 
to become president of Kennecott Copper, that 
company was in serious trouble. Its president and 
president-designate had both died in a recent 
plane crash. The company was a sitting duck for 
Wall Street brickbats against its policy of sitting 
on $194.6 million in cash instead of expanding. And 
it badly needed to bring its public, employee and 
stockholder relations attitudes up to Twentieth 
Century standards. In the same spirit that led him 
to abandon a promising career in accounting for 
the factory floor 30 years before, Cox accepted. 


C. R. Smith & friend (1944) 


He found friends. 


Sometimes, a company that is in trouble simply 
can find no one from its ranks to do the job that 
needs to be done. Sometimes, too, the directors 
want to make a sharp, psychological break with 
past policies. But this shoot-the-commissar approach 
is not the only opening through which an outsider 
can seek the corporate heights. 


Find a Promising, New Company 


A new company long on promise but short on 
fulfillment is an ideal spot for tlie talented, experi- 
enced and ambitious outsider. The company can use 
his experience and he can use its opportunity. That, 
somewhat roughly, describes how Cyrus Rowlett 
Smith got into the airlines business. “C.R.” started 
in Dallas as an accountant with Peat, Marwick, 
Mitchell & Co., the same outfit that gave Charlie 
Cox his first job. There he caught the eye of A.P. 
Barrett, who brought C.R. over to his Texas 
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Lester Lum Colbert 


“Every job we've given him, he’s done well,” was the typi- 
cally curt recommendation that Kaufman Thuma Keller gave to 
his board of directors in 1950. It was enough to win the presidency 
of Chrysler Corp. for Lester Lum Colbert. Since then blunt, 
gregarious “Tex” Colbert, 52, has continued to do his jobs well. 
The man behind Chrysler’s big wheel, he has given the nation’s 
third biggest automaker a new look in a line of daringly designed 
cars, a new hope in its young, able second-echelon management 
and a new lift in its expertly mended dealer relations. He has also 
brought Chrysler’s share of the U.S. auto market from a low of 
13% in 1954 to this year’s 21%. In the tough automobile game 
that took no little doing. 

A shrewd cotton-dealing trader at 16, Colbert made his way to 
Chrysler via the University of Texas and Harvard Law School. 
He came to the attention of Chrysler’s law firm, which was 
looking for a “personable young man with no recommendation 
from Harvard.” That described young Tex exactly. Coming 
under production genius Keller's wing, Colbert took over 
the world’s biggest engine plant in World War II, won 
the presidency of Dodge in 1945, five years later became 
chief of all Chrysler Corp. Having just turned in Chrysler’s most 
profitable nine months (net up from 72c to $11.87 a share), Col- 
bert now faces an excruciating question: Will his “Forward Look” 
styling, the hit of 1957, do as well in 1958? 





Louisiana Power Co. By 1928, the 29-year-old Smith 
was hopefully installed as a vice president of Texas 
Louisiana. That year Barrett asked Smith to see 
what he could do with a rickety airlines outfit Bar- 
rett had just bought. Before he knew it, Smith had 
become an air age pioneer. His doubtful air fleet 
was delivering mail around East Texas under the 
name of Texas Air Transport. Smith was firmly 
launched on the path that was to make him presi- 
dent of $249.3-million assets American Airlines. 

Admittedly C.R. was gambling when he left his 
warm utility berth for a chancy new business. For 
Smith it was a kind of entrepreneurial risk for his 
career. So was the big move Harold Boeschenstein 
made in 1938 when he gave up his vice presidency 
of Owens-Illinois Glass to head up the newly-formed 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas. 

But even when the company the outsider joins 
is well-established, or when he comes in at a 
middle-management level, chances are his job will 
be more challenging than most. Doc Beise recalls 
that Giannini defined his first job with Bank of 
America as “anything you can find to do.” Carrol 
Shanks left Yale and the private practice of law to 
advise Prudential on what to do with its big port- 
folio of rail bonds. With many of the bonds in de- 
fault and with the railroads facing a seemingly 
bleak future, it was not the most promising assign- 
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ment a young and new hopeful could have drawn. 
Catching the Boss’ Eye 


One well-known management consultant likes 
to generalize from the type of start that Shanks had 
with Prudential. He believes that many outsiders 
get their feet in corporate doors through willing- 
ness to take on assignments that established insiders 
are afraid of. Shanks himself confirms this. He at- 
tributes his fast rise to “the willingness to take on 
unpleasant jobs which others backed away from.” 
Many of the experiences of other mobile managers 
in Forses’ Foremost Fifty tend to bear this theory 
out. 

Roger Blough is a good example. Though he 
came to U.S. Steel as a relative outsider, he lost no 
time in making himself useful. “Whenever I had 
a tough job of research,” retired Chairman Benja- 
min Fairless likes to recall, “I always gave it to . 
Roger and he came up with the answers.” Said 
Chrysler’s K.T. Keller in recommending Colbert to 
Walter Chrysler: “Every job we’ve ever given him 
he has done well.” 

But to do such a job well admittedly is not 
enough. Many a corporate flower is born to blush 
unseen. It is also important to catch the boss’ eye 
with what you are doing. The classic case is prob- 
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Major chemical producers create 
$50 million manufacturing network with... 


AIR REDUCTION 
ACETYLENE ON TAP 
FOR CHEMICAL PRODUCTION 


e Acetylene is an ideal building block in the production of synthetic 
rubber, plastics, paints, adhesives, coatings and pharmaceuticals. 


e To increase output, Air Reduction helped form a huge chemical 
production “neighborhood” in Calvert City, Ky., and built there the 
world’s largest plant for the production of calcium carbide, 
from which acetylene is generated. 


e Acetylene and other chemicals are delivered direct by pipeline. 


A network of pipelines criss-crosses 1500 
acres, assembled by Air Reduction at Calvert 
City, Ky., forming arteries for low-cost chemi- 
cal production. 

Here Air Reduction makes calcium carbide 
and then pipes the resulting acetylene gas 
throughout this multi-plant chemical center. 
Though in existence less than seven years, 
these acetylene facilities have already been 
doubled. Located at Calvert City are ten 
chemical plants——three Air Reduction plants 
already in production and two more under 
construction; two Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany plants, and one each owned by Pennsalt, 
General Aniline and Film Corporation, and 
American Aniline and Extract Company. 

The steadily increasing demand for Air 
Reduction’s diversified chemical products 


has made necessary a huge plant expansion 
program—both at Calvert City in chemicals, 
and elsewhere in industrial and medical 
gases. 

In the Los Angeles and Boston areas, Air 
Reduction is building air separation plants 
and has just completed a similar plant in 
Chicago. At Berkeley, California, a new plant 
houses Air Reduction’s nitrous oxide produc- 
tion facilities. Early last year Air Reduction 
started production of vinyl acetate monomer 
at a new plant at Calvert City. Early in 1958 
methy! butynol and viny! stearate plants will 
go “on stream”’ there. 

To learn more about Air Reduction, its 
products and divisions, write for a copy of 
“Facts about Air Reduction”, 150 E. 42nd St., 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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ably that of Henry Clay Alexander, now chairman 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. Alexander was a bright young 
lawyer with Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & 
Reed. Then he had the good fortune to impress 
J. P. himself while sitting at the old banker’s elbow 
when Morgan was being grilled mercilessly by a 
Senate committee in 1933. 

Such accidents of fate have played a part in the 
lives of more than a few of Forses’ Fifty Foremost. 
Undoubtedly Lucius Clay could have had any num- 
ber of jobs when he left the army in 1949. But 
that he ended up as chairman of Continental Can 
was largely the result of the impression the then 
General Clay had made on investment banker Sid- 
ney Weinberg several years before. “That man,” 
Weinberg recalled when Continental’s directors 
were looking for a new president, “can run any- 
thing.” Clay got the job. 

Clay, of course, had just what Continental’s di- 
rectors wanted: a superb talent for administration. 
Had he not known Weinberg, however, it is ques- 
tionable whether the happy combination of Clay 
and Continental would ever have come about. 

The case of Donald C. Power was different and 
yet the same. Power, too, had just what the direc- 
tors of the then somewhat sleepy General Telephone 
Corp. wanted: a profound knowledge of the legal 
aspects of rate cases and an uncommon ability to 
win such cases. That Power and General got to- 
gether, however, was no accident. He had handled, 
and handled superlatively well, the legal problems 
of a General subsidiary and later of General itself, 
sometimes trying cases in as many as 18 states at 
once. 


Specialists or All-Around Men? 


Don Power is something of an exception to the 
generality of talented outsiders who ended up head- 
ing major corporations. “I’m really not an operat- 
ing telephone man,” he once said. “I’m a lawyer. 
But I know where to look for a profit and where 
to find it.” 

Most of the other lawyers in top executive spots 
would give a somewhat different answer. It is safe 
to say that when men reach the higher levels of 
corporate command, they cease to use specific skills 
and no longer exercise specific functions. Instead 
they become a sort of high-level greaser of wheels 
and mender of fences. 

This tends to be true no matter what the execu- 
tive’s original specialty. C.R. Smith, in fact, feels 
that too much specialization can be a handicap. Says 
he: “No individual should spend all of his time in 
specialized work. Familiarity with the different 
aspects of the business is essential. A start can be 
made in any department.” Ben Fairless once made 
this revealing comment about his successor, Roger 
Blough: “Blough was a good lawyer. But he could 
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have been a success at anything.” Tex Colbert has 
said that after his second year at Chrysler he no 
longer used his law training as such. Instead he 
felt it necessary to pick up the feel of the mechani- 
cal, engineering and sales aspects of the business. 

Still, Tex Colbert would be the last to deny that 
his training and background in law have always 
helped him. The point he would make is that to 
reach the top he had to round out his training. Frank 
Pace, another ex-lawyer, puts it this way: “It is 
not important in what area a young man starts... . 
I feel that the man who has had experience in sev- 
eral areas is more likely to reach the top than a man 
who remains in a single area throughout his ca- 
reer.” Adds Charlie Cox, the onetime accountant: 
“My decision to forsake accounting and become an 
operating man was my most important career de- 
cision.” 


Is Promoting from Within the Only Way? 


These individual career patterns aside, what place 
does the mobile manager have in U.S. industrial 
society? Certainly no one, least of all the men in 
this group, would argue with the basic policy of 
breeding top executives from men already in the 
organization. But there is another side to the coin 
as well. It is plainly this: our corporations should 
be able to make room for relatively late comers of 
the stripe of Doc Beise, Carrol Shanks and Don 
Power, give full scope to administrative geniuses 
like John Collyer or Lucius Clay and make use of 
such ambitious young men from the outside as 
Beck Boeschenstein, Frank Pace and Tex Colbert. 
That way they have a kind of check against com- 
placency and the purely “seniority” frame of mind. 

Whether the mobile managers will remain a fixed 
part of the business landscape, or whether they are 
merely business’ answer to a current need, is not 
yet answerable. No business organization is prudent 
which does not provide for its own future leader- 
ship, and the organization ethos is bound to stress 
promotion from within. Yet there is a very com- 
pelling argument currently in fashion that good 
managers are largely interchangeable. As their 
prevalence shows, the mobile managers are ready 
to heed the call. 

There always will be young men of great talent 
who do not discover their real niche at an early age, 
who have to feel their own way at their own pace 
before they are ready for the lonely responsibilities 
of top management. Executive training programs 
and promotion from within are unarguably com- 
mendable corporate.fashions. But they should not 
be allowed to turn our corporations into tight little 
closed bureaucracies. The success stories of the 
mobile management men prove, if proof were 
needed, that no system should be allowed to calcify 
into dogma. 


“1 don’t like anything that stands still,“” dynamic Harold Boeschen- 
stein, 61, the only president Toledo, Ohio’s Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 
ever had, has often remarked. “Beck” Boeschenstein has been on the move 
ever since he left the teller’s cage in his father’s downstate Illinois bank in 
1921 to join what later became the mighty Owens-Illinois Glass Co. 

By the time Owens-Illinois and Corning Glass decided to get together in 
1938 to set up a joint venture in the exciting but unexplored glass fiber 
field, Boeschenstein—by then general manager of No. One glass-container 
maker Owens-Illinois—was the obvious choice for president. His mobile 
imagination paid off for Owens-Corning. Exploring a newly created indus- 
trial world, he found his way with increasing success through absolutely vir- 
gin territory where no markets or even engineering techniques existed, hewed 
a path for others to follow. Sighs he today: “Sometimes it seems we’re com- 
peting with everything and everybody.” 

The competition has not held Owens-Corning back. Its sales zoomed 
from under $4 million in 1939 to $173 million in 1956. Despite heavy out- 
lays for research and development, Boeschenstein has kept it in the black in 
every year but the first, lifting postwar earnings from 17c a share in 1946 to 
$1.66 a decade later. 


Harold Boeschenstein 


Pioneer in a Brooks Brothers suit, Tennessee Gas Transmission’s Presi- 
dent Gardiner Symonds, more than any man, opened the way for the mighty 
flow of natural gas from the producing fields of Texas to the greedy 
consuming areas of New England. In an industry “where you find the boys 
slugging it out one minute and buying beer for each other the next” (the 
words are those of one of Symonds’ associates), no one, surprisingly, seems 
better adapted to slugging or sociability than Symonds, with his Harvard- 
bred manner and banker’s mind. 

Although he took his B.S. in geology, he started his career in banking, 
met the oil and gas industry first in 1943 when sent to Texas to look after 
Chicago Corp. interests there. It was love at first sight. Symonds figura- 
tively rolled up the sleeves of his button-down shirt, set to work to get the 
gas reserves to market via TGT, then a Chicago Corp. subsidiary. Under 
the urgencies of war he inched a 1,250-mile pipeline from Texas to the 
Appalachians in 13 short months. Probably no industry is as influenced by 
one man as is natural gas now by aggressive, 54-year-old Tough Hombre 
Symonds, who dearly loves a gasfield free-for-all. Tennessee Gas was just an 
expanse of gas-producing acreage when Symonds arrived on the scene; today 
its assets are $1 billion, its annual gross $268 million. 


Taking an old industry in new directions, Revere Copper & Brass’ James 
M. Kennedy, 58, has built an old company (it traces back to Paul Revere) 
into one of the most progressive in the non-ferrous metals industry. 

In some ways, good-natured Jim Kennedy is one of the best-rounded 
executives heading a large company today. He has had training both in 
law and accounting, soon developed himself into a topnotch salesman and 
an able production man. An innovator as well, he developed the famed 
line of Revere Ware, which is one of the company’s more profitable lines. 

It was because of this well-rounded experience that Jim Kennedy was 
ready for his big chance in 1932 when he was asked to take complete charge 
of one of Revere’s biggest money-losing plants. Kennedy turned it into one 
of the most profitable. From his experience with Revere’s small predecessor 
company, Kennedy offers this advice to young men today: “I acquired a 
very good basic knowledge of all problems involved in operating a small 
company. ... The general over-all experience I gained familiarized me with 
the larger problems I was later to face.” 

Right now Jim Kennedy is involved in what is probably the biggest 
venture of his career: the building of a $250-million basic aluminum plant 
in partnership with Olin Mathieson. 
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products MADE BY Republic Steel products MADE WITH Republic steels 
---for the 3.5-billion-dollar school building market. 


Republic Steel has a double interest in broader education. The wall locker that holds their books and wraps 
is made by Republic Steel. The combination desk and chair is made with Republic steel. Both are helping to 
determine the design, speed and economy of modern school construction. So, too, are the many standard metal 
building products developed by Republic’s Truscon Division. Today building materials and school room 
equipment made by Republic’s many Manufacturing Divisions and made with Republic steels by its hundreds 
of customers are being mass-produced to help better educate a never ending tidal wave of young scholars. 


(eS) REPUBLIC STEEL Genera! Offices « Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Alloy, Carbon, Stainless Steels + Titanium + Bars + Plates + Sheets + Strip + Tin Plate + Terne Plate + Cold Finished Steels + Stee! and Plastic Pipe 
« Tubing + Bolts + Nuts + Rivets + Wire + Farm Fence + Walls + Pig iron + tron Powder + 
Stee! Building Products «* Steel and Aluminum Windows «+ Steel Kitchens «+ Shipping Containers «+ 
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Coal Chemicais + Fabricated Steel Products «+ 
Materials Handling Equipment « Drainage Products 
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DISCOVER 


COMPARE 


DECIDE 


FOR ’58, 


PLYMOUTH 


DE SOTO 


CHRYSLER 


REESE, 


TE ee ea 


MORE THAN EVER, 
THE FORWARD LOOK IS THE ADVANCE DESIGN! 


Discover the newest of the new! It’s all here 
in the five new cars of The Forward Look 
for °58. 

Their truly Advance Design—form and func- 
tion conceived together—keeps you years 
ahead of the time. 

You'll discover what we mean wherever you 
look—from fresh front-end treatment to new 


IMPERIAL 





taillight glamour with graceful ride-steady- 
ing fins. 

You'll find the exciting promise of the low, 
sleek silhouette borne out by performance 
you've never known before. 

For our °58 cars have new smoother, quieter, 
more economical engines plus a new Con- 
stant-Control Power Steering, too—for more 


feel of the road while it works full time. Plus 
a new 3-Step Choke for more economy. And 
of course, Torsion-Aire—the only completely 
new system of suspension at no extra cost. 
It /evels your ride as nothing else can. 


Come in and compare! We're reasonably 
certain you'll decide that the car you want 
is the one with Advance Design. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


PLYMOUTH -«e 
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DODGE 


e DESOTO -e 


CHRYSLER e« 


IMPERIAL 
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INDUSTRIAL DYNASTIES 





Heirs at the Helm 


A magic family name may often be an “Open, Sesame!” to top 
jobs in industry. But, short of ability, .the family patent 
seldom conveys a permanent lease on industrial seats of power. 


” 


“GETTING patronage,” the cynical George Bernard 
Shaw once wrote, “is the whole art of life. A man 
cannot have a career without it.” Shaw should 
know: the success of his own coruscating prose was 
founded on the admiring patronage of the whole 
literate world. As Shaw well realized, no man— 
whatever his genius—can go far without a willing 
recognition of his claim to fame by others. 

But is this true in industry as well? Many an 
American doubts it and, with a knowing smile, in- 
sists that, “It’s not what you know, but whom you 
know that counts.” Certainly it is a wise son who 
picks a rich and powerful father—especially if he is 
ambitious for a seat in the councils of America’s 
mightiest corporations. But it is less evident that 
family pedigree alone will turn the trick. Rather 
there is good reason to doubt that any modern in- 
dustrialist, whether up from the ranks or to the 
purple born, can win his place and keep it without 
the approval of his colleagues. True, a magic family 
name will often be an “Open, Sesame!” to top jobs 
in industry. But it is equally true that, for the in- 
competent, the portal to the executive suite is likely 
to be a revolving door. 


No Bed of Roses 


Thus, for a special group of industrial managers 
—the men who reach the top by following in their 
fathers’ footsteps—the getting is often comparative- 
ly easy. The keeping, however, is apt to be harder. 
Confided one front office heir recently: “Walking 
in here was no bed of roses. You can control a com- 
pany with stock, but God help you if you can’t run 
it—your stock interest won’t!” Concedes another: 
“The pressure is doubly great on you to prove your- 
self, and, in an outfit as big as this, proof of one 
man’s merits is hard to come by, if hot impossible.” 
Complains still another: “My toughest critics are 
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the family: they just can’t believe that Junior can 
do a good job.” 

Actually all three of these men have long since 
proven themselves before a highly critical bar of 
opinion: the judgment of their peers in rival com- 
panies. In the eyes of knowing businessmen, all 
three have fully won their spurs. But many another 
well-launched heir has been unceremoniously, if 
quietly, booted out of the front office. Normally 
such affairs pass virtually unremarked, and they 
seldom attract the full glare of publicity. But it is 
not always so. Not long ago, in a prominent Mid- 
west corporation, the self-made chairman of the 
board summoned his scion-president for a few 
choice words of advice. “You have got a big in- 
vestment in this company,” he said, “too big an 
investment to let it be jeopardized by poor manage- 
ment. Why don’t you get out and let somebody else 
run it right?” The heir got out. 


Under the Long Shadow 


Actually, the wonder of it is that so many dynas- 
tic heirs succeed in industry, some brilliantly. But 
if such men are rare, so are good managers of any 
antecedents. Yet that they exist can hardly be 
doubted. No accident of birth, for example, can 
lessen the striking accomplishment of young Henry 
Ford II, succeeding at 28 to the presidency of fast- 
failing Ford Motor Co., in engineering its recent 
dramatic comeback. Nor can family inheritance ex- 
plain the huge growth of Hughes Tool Co. under the 
hand of Inheritor Howard Hughes, or the spectacu- 
lar emergence of Hughes Aircraft as the nation’s 
No. One supplier of electrical components for air- 
craft. What family springboard could have launched 
Charles Francis Adams’ Raytheon Manufacturing 
Co. on its meteoric climb? Or what paternal influ- 
ence stood bond for the bold plunge by International 
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Business Machines into electronic computers on the 
inspiration of young Tom Watson Jr.? Or what filial 
derivation can dim the bold vision or underrate the 
keen financial sagacity of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company’s Frederic W. Ecker, whose 
company has sunk billions into the crucial joints of 
American industry? 

Yet even such men labor under a staggering bur- 
den: they must prove and re-prove their claim to 
the great power they hold as justified by their own 
merits. For many, the wall portrait of “The Old 
Man” casts a long shadow of accomplishment which 
continually serves to darken their own very real 
achievements. For others, no such symbolic remind- 
er is necessary: the paternal example is all too close 
at hand in solid flesh and blood. In either case, the 
inheritor may feel that what is wanted is not just 
a chip off the old block, but a full-scale reproduction 
of an inimitable original. 

Of such matters the heirs themselves are under- 
standably reluctant to speak. When they do, it is 
apt to be with the light self-deprecation of a Robert 
W. Galvin, 35-year-old president of Motorola, who 
has occasionally introduced himself as a young man 
with “a few powerful friends in the company.” To 
virtually all, “nepotism,” with its connotations of 
undeserved favoritism, is a touchy word. Yet the 
very fact that it is only underscores the anxieties 
dynastic successors are heir to along with their jobs. 


How Much Nepotism? 


How prevalent is dynastic succession? The best 
answer is: probably much less so than popular fan- 
cy imagines. In a recent survey of public opinion, 
The Psychological Corporation discovered that 
almost one third of the public believe: that most of 
U.S. industry is run by a few wealthy families like 
the Rockefellers, du Ponts and Fords. But there is 
clear data to indicate that the dynastic element is 
substantial in business. A study made in 1952 by 
Professor Lloyd Warner and James Abegglen of 
the University of Chicago found that two out of five 
businessmen whose fathers were top-ranking execu- 
tives, and three out of five businessmen whose 
fathers were owners of large businesses, had posi- 
tions with their fathers’ companies. A somewhat 
more dated study of 185 business leaders showed 
that 27% could be said to have inherited their posi- 
tions. Yet careful analysis of the top command 
echelons of the U.S.’ 500 largest publicly owned 
corporations has revealed only a 14% incidence of 
dynastic relationships, much of it at secondary 
levels.* 

How do top businessmen feel about dynastic suc- 


*A discrepancy probably accounted for by the far larg- 
er proportion of heirs in line of succession within close- 
ly held family enterprises, where the question of nepotism 
is hardly relevant to public concerns. 
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cession? If only because most are reluctant to jeop- 
ardize delicate relationships among their industrial 
colleagues, few are willing to go on record. But the 
available evidence points to such widely divergent 
attitudes as that “nepotism is undemocratic” and 
that it is justifiably “founded on simple family loyal- 
ties.” Few of the critics of dynastic succession, how- 
ever, base their stand on any possible injustice to 
outside stockholders; the common feeling is that 
the investor’s natural recourse if he does not like a 
dynastic management is to sell his shares and invest 
his money elsewhere. Instead they argue that ad- 
vancing an heir with no visible qualifications except 
a birth certificate is just poor business for everyone, 
the controlling family included. 


How Do Corporations Handle the Pedigree Problem? 


Despite this sharp conflict of opinions, surprising- 
ly few large corporations have fixed policies exclud- 
ing relatives of executives. One that does is Carrier 
Corp., whose President Cloud Wampler has a hard 
and fast rule prohibiting hiring of people related to 
directors and executives. Montgomery Ward & Co. 
requires a top level okay before a relative of any 
employee can go on the payroll. James Beckett, 
chairman of the executive committee of Interchemi- 
cal Corp., says flatly that no relative of his will ever 
have a job there (he has two sons). At Container 
Corp. of America, Chairman Walter Paepcke issued 
the flat “no relatives” some years ago, but it is not 
retroactive. Minnesota Mining & Mfg.’s policy is 
similarly adamant, but with no exceptions. 

Yet probably only one in ten large U.S. corpora- 
tions has taken a fixed stand on the question of 
nepotism. Nearly everywhere it is a sore topic. In- 
formally, many companies never do employ rela- 
tives, not so much from any crystallized policy as 
from an informal feeling that “relatives mean 
trouble.” Among still more large companies, how- 
ever, the question of pedigree is regarded as simply 
irrelevant. The line they take is: “If a man is thor- 
oughly capable, we’ll take. him on.” 

Are dynastic heirs a good business risk? It is 
quite possible, at least, that regardless of their abili- 
ty they can have an unfortunate effect on morale 
within a corporate organization. It would be strange 
indeed if the advent of a youthful newcomer with 
a lofty pedigree were not often regarded with in- 
tense mistrust by executives already on the scene. 
For one thing, he is an unknown quantity. For an- 
other, capable executives may alter their plans to 
stay on permanently if they recognize an occupied 
sign on the company’s top seat of power. Recalling 
his first casual visit to the Dayton plant of National 
Cash Register, which ruled over 70 years ago that 
relatives were not welcome, Stanley Allyn has said 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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Ford’s present Ford, Henry Il—namesake of the pioneer—took over as 
the automaker's president during a period of calamitous profit-slide in the 
early Forties. Although only 28, he started a vigorous housecleaning 
brought in new management (Chairman Ernie Breech in particular), 
practically remade the company in his own image. The company’s structure 
was altered, an elaborate staff-&-line committee system set up. Result: 
four years later, Ford—which in 1946 had been losing $10 million a month 
—made a $265-million profit. Under young Henry’s direction, a company 
which had had one of the stormiest labor relations records in U.S. history, 
changed drastically its personnel ways, became among other things the 
first auto manufacturer to establish a non-contributory pension plan for its 
employees. 

By leading Ford Motor Co. into public ownership through the largest 
common stock offering in U.S. history, Ford II has given his grandfather's 
firm a new look, a new sense of public responsibility. In 1950 for the first 
time since the Thirties, Ford moved decisively into second place in the 
auto industry, has stayed there ever since. And with the curtain raised on 
the Edsel this year, young Henry has taken the latest step to promote his 
long-term ambition to give General Motors a real run for its money in all 
price brackets 


Henry Ford Il 


An urbane and articulate spokesman for responsible Big Business is 
Crawford Hallock Greenewalt, 55, president of E. I. du Pont de Nemours. 
The historian or propagandist who would pigeonhole the “typical business- 
man” had best handle Greenewalt with care: M.I.T.-man Greenewalt has 
been both a topnotch scientist and a brilliant executive, is the possessor of 
a first class mind by any standards. 

For the caricaturist it would be eminently convenient if Greenewalt’s 
rise could be traced to his marriage into the du Pont clan just two years 
after he came to work for the company as a $30-a-week chemist. But to 
attribute Greenewalt’s rise solely to his in-law’s influence would be to ignore 
the 40 patents he has taken out, the 20 years of hard work he put in before 
getting his first big job: as chemical director of the company’s Grasselli 
division. He went from there in 1942 to do a brilliant job for the U.S. 
government in the crash program for building the Hanford plutonium plant, 
returned to du Pont after the war and became president in 1948. 

In his conscientious determination to do his best at any job assigned to 
him, Greenewalt would seem to have risen almost absent-mindedly to the 
top. “Few people,” says he, ruminating on his own career, “start out with 
the idea of becoming an executive . . . Executive responsibility comes later 
in life almost wholly as a result of the office seeking the man, and often as 
a complete surprise.” 


Crawford Greenewalt 





Filling Dad’s shoes, particularly when they were as big as Tom Watson 
Sr.’s, is scarcely an easy responsibility for any young man. But, as his 
father had hoped, Young Tom Watson, boss of giant International Business 
Machines Corp., is doing a masterful job of it. 

When Watson came back to IBM after five years in the Air Force, he 
was all fired up with the possibilities of applying electronics to office 
machinery. IBM's stock-in-trade was still the mechanical machine, in 
principle little removed from the Chinese abacus, though enormously 
more complex. But young Tom convinced his father that IBM’s future 
lay in electronics. 

Watson also inherited a goodly share of his father’s sales know-how 
As soon as his son graduated from Brown, Tom Sr. dumped one of IBM's 
roughest territories into his lap. Where no previous IBM salesman had 
ever met his quota, young Tom more than doubled it. In retrospect, he 
seemed to have been merely warming up. Since 1929, IBM's sales have 
expanded roughly 15% a year, but, in Tom Jr.’s five years as president, 
the average increase has risen to 22%. But this is hardly surprising to a 
man who agrees with Tom Sr.’s words: “In the next 40 years we will 
accomplish so much more than in the past 40 that people will wonder why 
we didn’t do more in the first 40.” 


Thomas J. Watson Jr. 
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Grandson of a paper-making Scotsman, David Lincoln Luke was grad- 
uated from Yale’s Sheffield Scientific School when Volstead’s “temperance” 
and Harding’s “normalcy” were the talk of the land. Dave Luke took his 
Ch.E. down the wooded path into family-owned West Virginia Pulp and 
Paper, founded in 1888. Recollects Paperman Luke, now 57: “During the 
roaring Twenties we in the paper industry suffered from excess capacity.” 
That was enough to frighten most papermen into sitting on their cash boxes. 
But not Luke. As. manufacturing v.p., he sponsored a move that was to 
become the keystone of an expansion drive, built the company’s first new 
mill since the turn of the century. Completed in 1937 for the relatively low 
cost of $10 million, it was one of the first to tap the vast reserves of 
southern pine. And Luke—on moving into the presidency—tapped the mill’s 
ensuing profits for more expansion. He acquired Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
and a Brazilian subsidiary, added a grocery-bag manufacturing operation, a 
flake-type particle board mill. In the past 12 years West Virginia Pulp & 
Paper sales soared from $60 million to $190 million, earnings climbed from 
under $6 million to over $16 million. 


David L. Luke 


“Mr. Cash Flow” is what one Wall Street wag calls Leland I. Doan, 63, 
Dow Chemical’s modest head man. But for all his modesty, Lee Doan 
sometimes gives the impression of being a compulsive expansionist. In the 
past five years alone he has poured nearly one half billion dollars into new 
plant and equipment for the U.S.’ fourth largest chemical company. 

At first stockholders chafed as he held down dividends, wrote off huge 
amounts of potential profits as depreciation. In fiscal 1957 alone, Dow’s 
depreciation account was $81 million, or considerably more than net profit 
of just $53 million. But even Doan’s worst critics were mollified by the 
results. Between fiscal 1950 and 1957, Dow’s sales more than trebled. 

But that was only part of the payoff. Thanks to this huge depreciation 
throw-off, Leland Doan and his 72,000 stockholders can laugh at tight 
money. This year alone Dow will have more than $100 million in tax-free 
money to spend on expansion, can continue to grow without selling stock 
or convertible bonds. 

Faced with an 11% slump in profits for the latest fiscal year (ending 
May 31, 1957), Lee Doan’s reaction was typically expansionist: he an- 
nounced that capital spending for the next year would top 1957’s record 
$162 million. “The time to expand,” says he, “is when things are down.” 


Leland |. Doan 


Handling some $15 billion of other people’s money is quite a responsi- 
bility—but it is one that Metropolitan Life Insurance’s Frederic W. Ecker, 
61, discharges superlatively well. This should surprise no one: Ecker has 
prepared for the job all his life. At Harvard (Class of ’18), he concentrated 
in economics, plunged into an investment career as soon as he had re- 
covered from a wound suffered as a second lieutenant in World War I. 

Young Ecker put in three years in a Wall Street investment banking 
house, later moved over to the Bankers Trust Co. It was not until 1925 
that he joined Metropolitan Life—as assistant treasurer. In so doing he was 
following in the footsteps of his father, Frederick H. Ecker, who was presi- 
dent of the company until 1936 and who today at 90 is still honorary chair- 
man. In 1953, two years after his dad had retired as chairman, the son, 
Frederic Ecker, became president of the company. During his first three 
years in the top spot, Ecker travelled 40,000 miles to meet personally no 
less than 25,000 employees. 

But it is as a great investment manager that Ecker will chiefly be re- 
membered. He has added an important new dimension to this’ responsibility. 
“Other things being equal in reaching a choice between investments,” he 
instructs his staff, “select the one which has the greater public interest.” 
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Frederic W. Ecker 
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America’s farmers outproduce the world 
in food, thanks to the tremendously effi- 
cient tractors, cultivating and harvesting 
equipment developed for them by the farm 
machinery industry. 

Shed space is often lacking in which to 
store these machines; consequently they 
often are exposed to the weather for 
months, when not in use. 

Here again, petroleum, on which the 


“FARM SHED 
IN A BUCKET” 


farmer depends for power and lubrication, 
performs another vital service. 

Out of a bucket comes a low-cost “farm 
shed” —a rust-preventive coating that defies 
the weather and protects his machinery. 

Working with industry, Texaco research 
has developed such coatings to fight rust, 
the great destroyer .. . another way in 
which Texaco research has proved itself a 
vital partner in industrial progress. 


TEXACO Progress... at your service 
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WHAT MAKES CHESSIE’S 








Since 1933 Chessie has become one of America’s best- 
loved trademarks. Celebrating the Silver Anniversary of 
the Chessie Calendar, the 1958 C&O calendar will carry 
this happy birthday scene in full color. If you would 


like a copy (as long as the supply lasts), just write us. 
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RAILROAD GROW? 


One of a series telling what Chesapeake and Ohio 
ts doing to make this a bigger, better railroad. 
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Wherever you look along Chesapeake and 
Ohio’s 5,100 mile system, big things are hap- 
pening. 


Newest for Chessie is the world’s most mod- 
ern bulk cargo unloading facility at Newport 
News, Virginia, just completed to speed the 
growing flow of import ores. On an average 
day this year, eleven hundred coal cars are 
emptied at Newport News into ships bound 
for coal-hungry Europe. Now, many of these 
are returning inland loaded with ore for 
America’s steel and chemical industries. 


Another big development is C&O’s new Car 
Location Information Center—CLIC for 
short—which sorts and relays to all C&O 
traffic offices the system-wide teletype re- 
ports shippers need to maintain efficient pro- 
duction and merchandising schedules. 


Something new for Chessie 


New automatic yards and signal systems 
help to speed freight on almost-passenger 
schedules. And mechanized track 
ceaselessly groom the roadway on a regular 
maintenance program that keeps Chesapeake 
and Ohio practically a new railroad. 


crews 


New factories are sprouting in cornfields. 
New coal mines are openin,, up. And so that 
shippers will have them when they need 
them, thousands of new freight cars are 
being added to its present fleet of 95,300 as 
Chessie’s railroad keeps growing and going. 


Think of these things when you are routing 
a shipment or locating a new plant. They 
add up to fast, efficient transportation serv- 
ice and a railroad which keeps its thinking 
in tune with the future. 





The three towers of the huge new $8% million ore pier at New port 
News can unload a 10,000 ton ship between breakfast and lunchtime. 


Chesapeake and Ohio Railway 


3806 TERMINAL TOWER, CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 


gas is stored for winter, too 


Close to big centers of population, the natural gas industry 
and nature join in a unique partnership. 


Here, gas is piped into huge underground formations of porous sand. 
When winter’s worst brings peak demand for heating fuel, this 
“banked” gas is instantly available to bolster normal pipeline flow. 


In New York and Pennsylvania, Tennessee Gas is developing five 

of these great storage areas. 

Further assurance to ail along our 9800 mile system that Yoo Cen Sapend on Ges! Traveling enter- 
hatever the weather, gas will always be there. ground by pipeline, unhampered by storm 


or traffic, gas always gets through ...is 
t your fingertips! there when you need it. 


TENNESSEE GAS 


TRANSMISSION COMPANY 


AMERICA’S LEADING TRANSPORTER OF NATURAL GAS 





Vv 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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Richard K. Mellon 


One of the most powerful influences in American corporate life is 
retiring, foxhunting Richard King Mellon, chairman of the $2-billion 
(reserves) Mellon National Bank & Trust, and captain of the vast 
Mellon industrial empire. Princeton professors tutored him in the 
responsibilities of kingship, much as Aristotle had once tutored Alex- 
ander the Great, but where Alexander fell like a scourge across the 
breadth of the civilized world, Mellon’s life has been a paradigm of 
the responsibility of inherited wealth in America. 

Dick Mellon came into full control of the family interests in 1934. 
It was. a fabulous inheritance, including control of such key corpora- 
tions as Gulf Oil, Alcoa, Carborundum, Koppers, and Pittsburgh Con- 
solidation Coal. Mellon promptly demonstrated the family acumen by 
forming T. Mellon & Sons, a non-profit policy and research agency, 
designed to keep the aging Mellon empire young. Boldly and bril- 
liantly, he simplified the tangled family interests in fuel, metals, and 
transport, and in the Mellon National Bank & Trust Co., created a 
model of progressive American banking. Only a handful of men, it has 





been said, have ever held such great economic power, and few have 
used it more wisely. 





(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 64) 
that terse Reason No. 5 (among some 82 reasons 
Master Salesman John Patterson had ordered posted 
explaining the success of the company) persuaded 
him to apply for a job. Its message: ‘“‘No relatives.” 


Can Dynastic Succession Be Justified? 


Yet there are compelling reasons for the vitality 
of the dynastic tradition. High among these are 
some of the deepest human emotions. For industri- 
al magnates, no less than for other men, a man’s im- 
mortality lies in his sons. After a lifetime of crea- 
tive effort, many a tycoon may feel that “that’s what 
I built this business up for!” Weighed in the bal- 
ance against such feelings, the insinuating connota- 
tions of the word “nepotism” are not likely to count 
for much. 

It has also been asked: “Is it fair to discriminate 
against a relative?” In short, would refusal of jobs 
to men of pedigree involve a hardship on capable 
young talent that wants to work for the company? 
If nepotism is “undemocratic,” this argument runs, 
how “democratic” is it to deny an heir an equal 
chance with other young men? 

To most Americans who are not parti pris to the 
question, this argument may not be overly con- 
vincing. Of more force, perhaps, is another con- 
sideration: that it is important to U.S. enterprise to 
have intelligent and interested substantial owners; 
that large blocks of stock in the hands of apathetic 
and ill-informed shareholders are a serious liability. 
It can be argued that a dynastic heir has a special 
stake in his company’s fortunes, and very often a 
special knowledge of them that reaches back to his 
boyhood at the family dinner table. 
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There is possibly also another way of explaining 
why so many dynastic heirs turn out unexpectedly 
well. It is no mere theory that opportunity breeds 
capacity, and the heir to power is apt to wield it 
for many more years than the company man who 
rises by his own bootstraps. Other things being 
equal, it is thus not improbable that the young man 
who reaches the top early will be able to contribute 
to his company a wealth of experience and maturity 
of judgment before retirement that a later arrival 
at the seat of power would not attain. Not a few 
corporations apparently share this view, now de- 
liberately place a premium on younger candidates 
in choosing new chief executives. 


Success and Seasoning 


One thing at least is certain: if corporate success 
is any measure of a chief executive’s abilities, U.S. 
industry has fared well in the men with influential 
pedigrees who have ‘reached the top. The respect 
in which such men as J. Peter Grace, president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., James D. Zellerbach of Crown 
zZellerbach, Edgar F. Kaiser of Kaiser Industries, 
Harvey S. Firestone, chairman of Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., and David L. Luke, president of West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper, are held is compelling testi- 
mony to that. 

Actually, many of them spent long apprentice- 
ships before reaching the executive suite. West 
Virginia’s David Luke started out as a pipe fitter’s 
helper at the going rate of 35c an hour, spent five 
years with the company before reaching his first 
management job, 18 years more before attaining 
the presidency. Chairman Philip Pillsbury of Pills- 
bury Mills spent 16 years working his way up to 
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the post of president, 12 more to become chairman 
and chief executive officer. It took Leland Doan, 
brother-in-law of Willard Dow, 32 years to reach 
the top at Dow Chemical. And Tom Watson Jr. of 
IBM, who started out as a junior salesman for the 
company in 1937, plugged on until 1949 to reach an 
executive vice presidency, three more years to 
succeed his father as president, and an additional 
four years to qualify as chief executive officer. 
Crawford Greenewalt labored in the vineyards at 
Wilmington for 25 years before getting the nod from 
the demanding du Pont clan. 

According to the Warner-Abegglen study, the 
average apprenticeship for dynastic scions is 23.8 
years. But such figures are apt to be misleading. 
Swelling out the average is the tendency of highly 
forceful fathers to be immensely demanding and 
intensely critical of their sons’ performances. Many, 
moreover, are still at the height of their own pow- 
ers when their sons are already well-matured and 
seasoned. In the very best of circumstances, son- 
ship in dynastic industrial families is no bed of 
roses. The pressure can be intense, and an heir’s 
opportunity to spread his wings may be long de- 
layed. Sometimes, however, opportunities open up, 
as in the case of able Lloyd B. Smith, grandson of 
the founder of the A. O. Smith Corp., who took over 
the reins at 30. 

There has been a marked tendency of late, how- 
ever, for dynastic families to give their young hope- 
fuls an earlier start in major responsibilities. At 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper, son David III stepped 
into a vice presidency after only one year; son John 
made mill manager in six. At Chicago’s Borg-War- 
ner Corp., Robert S. Ingersoll succeeded his still 
very vigorous father at the age of 42. At Pillsbury 
Mills, George Pillsbury, a cousin of the chairman, 
was named vice president at 35. J. Peter Grace had 
reached the top in the great shipping and banking 
house of W. R. Grace & Co. at 33. 


The Dynastic Neuroses 


Among such heirs there is a strong drive to do 
more than merely perpetuate a going concern. Thus 
David L. Luke Jr. grafted an entirely new business 
on the concern his father had left him. J. Peter 
Grace launched W. R. Grace & Co. into the entirely 
new field of chemicals, which today comprises the 
major bulk of its investment. Royal McBee’s Chair- 
man Allen A. Ryan, grandson of Founder Thomas 
Fortune Ryan of the Royal Typewriter Co., took 
his inheritance into a great merger. Harvey S. 
Firestone Jr. has blazed paths for his company that 
his founding parent would look on with amazement. 
American Machine & Foundry’s Morehead Patter- 
son has been at least as aggressive in transforming 
his family’s tobacco machinery company into a 
major industrial polyglot. 
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Sometimes an independent-minded heir will reach 
even farther afield. William S. Paley, now chair- 
man of the Columbia Broadcasting System, turned 
his back on his father’s business, Philadelphia’s 
Congress Cigar Co., to forge a spectacular career of 
his own in communications. The late James Rand 
Sr. may well have wished he had held his shop- 
talking tongue and had never allowed his son to 
sample a few years in the family business. For 
with the knowledge he had acquired, young Rand 
went out and set up a competing firm, by 1925 was 
ready to buy out his hard-beset father. Equally in- 
dependent-minded was young Howard Hughes who, 
rather than work with his relatives in Hughes Tool 
Co., bought them out and went his own way. Ex- 
plains Hughes: “I knew I would never be able to 
get along with my relatives.” 

The one big test of any family heir to corporate 
power is apt to be not so much what he himself 
does as whom he picks to do it. Young Henry Ford 
II, faced with the sight of a mighty auto company 
fast sinking into ruins, needed only one act to prove 
himself: spotting the organizational talent of an 
Ernie Breech and loading him with authority to 
do the job of rebuilding Ford on the decentralized 
pattern of mighty General Motors. By an equally 
striking early choice, Mellon Heir Richard K. Mel- 
lon made the wise decision to wield the family in- 
fluence in such companies as Alcoa, Gulf Oil, Pitts- 
burgh Consolidation Coal, Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
and the Koppers Co. from a discreet place on the 
sidelines, leaving full authority for operations to 
the ablest managers he could find. Chairman Edgar 
M. Queeny, heir of John F. Queeny, the drug execu- 
tive who founded Monsanto Chemical in 1901, 
shrewdly tapped brilliant scientist Charles Allen 
Thomas to set his company’s path through the un- 
known highways of chemistry. And the sons of 
John D. Rockefeller Jr. have limited their active 
business interests to new capital ventures uncon- 
nected with the family fortune. 


The Final Judgment 


There will probably always be skeptics who dis- 
count any achievements of dynastic heirs as merely 
mechanical outgrowths of nepotism. Yet that judg- 
ment overlooks a basic fact: the intense regard in 
which many such men are held solely for hard ac- 
complishment by their non-dynastic equals in in- 
dustry. These feelings are not always a matter of 
public awareness. Thus it is a matter of great satis- 
faction to Forses’ editors that in the case of seven 
such men—Leland Doan, Frederic Ecker, Henry 
Ford II, Crawford Greenewalt, David L. Luke, 
Richard K. Mellon and Thomas J. Watson Jr.—the 
respect in which they are held by their peers in 
industry is now a matter of public record through 
the “Fifty Foremost” Awards. 
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“MWattonal Accounting machines save us $116,400 a year... 
return 90% on our investment!” —morrison-Knvuvstn COMPANY, INC., Boise, \doho 


“Our heavy construction and engineering 
business is international in scope, employing 
more than 40,000 people. We have placed 
32 National Accounting machines on field 
construction projects, and in our home office 
and branch offices. 


“The machines are used for accounts pay- 
able, payrolls, processing earnings records, 
preparing Federal and State reports, writing 
W-2's, and posting detail cost ledgers. 


“The flexibility of these Nationals permits 
switching quickly from one job to another, 
thus increasing the utility of these machines. 
We also appreciate their rugged construc- 


tion and the minimum of service required, 
as most of our jobs are located in isolated 
areas many hours from National Service 
offices. And the simple operation and pro- 
gramming of these machines is advantageous 
in training personnel quickly to use these 
machines on relatively short-term field jobs. 


“We estimate that these National Ac- 
counting machines save us $116,400 a year, 
a 90%, annual return on our investment.” 


Controlier, Morrison-Knudsen Co., inc., Boise, idaho 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, barton 2, ono 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves with 
the money they sove, then continue 
savings as annual profit. Your nearby 
National man will gladly show how 
much you can sove—and why your 
operators will be happier 


He's listed in the yellow 
pages of your phone book * Ga” 








For a better way to protect your nest egg 
talk to the people at Chase Manhattan 


Unhappily, there are still people who 
carry their investment problems about 
with them wherever they go. 

Small as they are, such details as 
stock rights and records, call dates and 
coupons are frequently a nuisance to 
the nonprofessional. 

That's one reason why Chase Man- 
hattan has a Trust Department. 

A more important reason is to help 
you keep your nest egg intact, and to 
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make plans with you for ultimately 
conveying it to your heirs with as little 
confusion and tax loss as possible. 

These nest egg services are imme- 
diately available to you at Chase Man- 
hattan. The Bank will act as your Ex- 
ecutor and Trustee, serve as Custodian 
of your securities, advise you on your 
investments, and plan your estate with 
you and your lawyer. 


For detailed information about the 


nest egg service that most interests you 
phone HAnover 2-6000 or write to: 
Personal Trust Department, The 
Chase Manhattan Bank, 40 Wall 
Street, New York 15, New York. 


THE 
CHASE 
MANHATTAN 
BANK 


CHARTERED 1799 
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CREATIVE CAPITALISTS 





The Not-Quite Vanishing Entrepreneur 


How is that independent bird, the entrepreneur, faring in these days of 
corporate giantism? Answer: not too badly. Though it no longer rules 
the industrial roost, the species seems very much alive and kicking. 


“THERE are geniuses in trade as well as in war, or 
the state, or letters,” wrote Ralph Waldo Emerson 
in 1841, “and the reason why this or that man is 
fortunate is not to be told. It lies in the man: that 
is alk anybody can tell you about it.” True more 
than a hundred years ago, no doubt, but what 
validity does Emerson’s comment hold for the busi- 
ness man of today? Is he, like the entrepreneur of 
another generation, master of his own fate? Or is 
it true that in our present climate of industrial en- 
terprise, even a genius can succeed only so far as he 
makes himself part of a team? What is the place of 
the entrepreneur, the individual genius, in the busi- 
ness climate of modern America? 

The industrial giants of an 
earlier era—the “robber barons,” 
in Matthew Josephson’s phrase— 
created companies or molded 
companies together into gigantic 
“trusts” that served as spring- 
boards to great wealth. At the 
turn of the century, more than 
half of America’s richest men set 
out on the road to success by 
organizing their own corporations. 
Even in 1917, among the Fifty 
Foremost business leaders of the 
time honored by Fores, 26 had a 
major hand in starting the busi- 
ness they headed. 

What score is made by the 
enterprisers of today? Among the 
“Fifty Foremost” only two, Time, 
Inc.’s Henry Luce and Douglas 
Aircraft’s Donald Douglas, started 
their own businesses. Another, 
Stephen Bechtel, built his from a 
small paternal beginning. Two 
more, Robert Young and Cyrus 
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Financier Jacob Fugger 
Still the old urge? 


Eaton—in a sense, old-style financiers 
empires by financial means. 

Why do the entrepreneurs appear to be a van- 
ishing race? Have they left signposts for younger 
men to follow? These may be the greatest manager- 
ial questions of our times. The Soviets—crowing 
and baying about their new moon—would have a 
ready answer: capitalism is decadent and doomed; 
the spirit of enterprise, as Marx predicted, has al- 
ready died. American industrial monopoly is mere- 
ly managed by caretakers without the old genius. 


acquired 


Why So Few Lords of Creation? 


It might even seem that the 
blood of enterprise had been 
thinned by the warm climate of 
prosperity, that ambitious Ameri- 
cans had never heard of the ad- 
monition of Pubilius Syrus (50 
B.C.): “Only the bold get to the 
top.” It might even seem that 
there is nothing left for a man to 
start. 

The very vigor of U.S. industry 
is refutation enough for such 
Marxist balderdash, but is there 
indeed nothing left for the lone 
wolf? It might seem that way at 
first glance. Certainly times have 
changed. At the close of the 
Nineteenth Century, many able 
young men left their jobs to start 
businesses of their own. “A ven- 
ture,” writes William Miller in 
Men in Business, “that would ap- 
pear quixotic today.” 

Perhaps quixotic. But what 
of the relatively few young men 
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Automaker Henry Ford & 1907 Model 


who started their own enterprises between the 
World Wars, and have risen with them, in their 
own lifetimes, to the top of the heap? Despite a 
changing economy and a changing society, the type 
refuses to die out. Too successful to be tagged as 
Don Quixotes, are they nevertheless “sports” whose 
works have proved the rules by being exceptional? 
Do the examples of their successes after World 
War I suggest that younger men may now hope to 
do likewise after World War II? 

Perhaps the answers are not to be found “in the 
man” alone, as Emerson suggests. For these men 
cannot be typed into a generalization, and each one 
of them is a different species of the genus top-man- 
agerius; each seems to have risen out of the mass 
of able young men from different circumstances 
and for different reasons. Only boldness, and per- 
haps good luck, do they seem to have in common. 

Take “Harry” Luce of Time, Life and Fortune. 
Although the son of a missionary to China, he did 
not have that “indispensable qualification for suc- 
cess—poverty” attributed to General Sarnoff by his 
predecessor, General Harbord. But he did have a 
brilliant partner (Briton Hadden), and a brilliant 
new concept of journalism, as well as the good luck 
to start in a business in which a small initial invest- 
ment—borrowed from a few courageous souls— 
could be parlayed out of profits into an empire with 
a quarter-billion in sales. 

The success of such personal ventures has some- 
times been as short-lived as it has been meteoric. 
For unlike broad-based—and basic—industrial 
structures like Steel or Autos, they are not tied to 
large physical capital assets. That is what makes 
Luce’s accomplishment stand out the more: there 
is nothing ephemeral about the Lucian publishing 
domain. It seems to be almost as solid today as the 
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In line of succession, a new breed of entrepreneurs with a difference. 








Commodore Vanderbilt 


rock foundation of the new, 48-story Time & Life 
Building now rising in Manhattan’s Rockefeller 
Center. 


Non-Company Man Makes Good 


Another great modern entrepreneur, Donald C. 
Douglas, began his career when he built a rubber- 
band-powered model of a plane, which he suspended 
between its free flights from the ceiling of his bed- 
room at school. He started to work for Glenn L, 
Martin in 1915, when the hit song of a musical 
comedy on Broadway had the refrain: 


“Going up, going up, like a rocket gone insane, 
Swinging in an aeroplane.” 


. with the leading actress and her hero whisked 
aloft from the stage in a contraption that looked 
very much like Douglas’ bedroom model. Before he 
was 30 Douglas had won his spurs as Martin’s 
chief engineer. 

Had he followed the conventional pattern of “the 
company man,” today frequently mandatory for 
executive success, pioneer Planemaker Douglas 
might have spent most of his years at Martin, 
awaiting his turn at the top. But Douglas was born 
with the soul of an enterpriser, and instead he re- 
signed. With $600 in his pocket, he took the train 
for Los Angeles to set up in the aircraft business 
for himself, hoping to find both backers and orders 
from West Coast millionaires, who even in that 
early day had a reputation for eccentricity. In the 
short span of 24 years, Douglas’ annual sales had 
reached more than a billion. 

How did it happen that Douglas succeeded so in 
the Twenties when personal industrial enterprises 
had been tapering sharply off in the ’teens? And 
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MAIL COUPON TODAY 
(Or Phone MEltrose 5-3571) 


DIRECTOR, INDIANA DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
333-A, STATE HOUSE 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me a copy of your new 40-page brochure. 


“WHY 


so much industry 


NAME 


ADODRESS_ 
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prefers to locate in 


DEBT-FREE 


INDIANA 


INDIANA IS 


COMPLETELY 


DEBT-FREE! 





INDIANA'S 
“Right-to-Work” Law 


1S THE FIRST ENACTED BY 
A MAJOR INDUSTRIAL STATE 
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IN INDIANA 
YOU CAN'T BE 
MORE THAN 25 MILES 
FROM A COLLEGE! 


and ONLY 1 PLANT 

HAS LEFT INDIANA 

.-FOR EVERY 100 
WHICH HAVE COME IN 
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~ almost EVERYTHING 


Cr 
OTHER State 65 
and Li Local 
ne aot are 


BILLIONS IN DEBT! 
(up 200% in 10 years) 


corporation tax 
manufacturer's tax 
net worth tax 


value-added tax 


115 MILLION 
PEOPLE 

WITHIN 

575-Mi. RADIUS 


CENTER OF 
AMERICAN MARKET 


60 COLLEGES, 
UNIVERSITIES 
and Extension Centers 
.. including top-ranked 


engineering schools 


INDIANA IS 
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St ann nd WATION 
in per capite 


NEW-PLANT BUILDING 


(51.7 billion 1954-'S7 - 6.5% of U.S. total) 
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PENNSYLVANIA 
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“PROOF 
of the 
PUDDING” 


is industry's RESPONSE 

to “The Indiana Story” 
On a per capita basis: 
INDIANA OUTRANKS 

THE STATES WHICH ADD 
THE LARGEST TOTAL 
VALUE TO GOODS 
BY MANUFACTURE 


IN INDIANA... 

New Industries 
DON’T pay 
yesterday's bills! 


ONLY | 


Indiana Tax-Rate Increase 
in 26 years 
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INDIANA is literally the 
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7 NEW PLANTS A 
MONTH IN INDIANA 


April "55 - May ‘57 


and 10 A MONTH 


for the past year 


A 


When YOU plan o plant 


Remember 


DEBT-FREE 
INDIANA 








From the research laboratories of Shell: 


She gives insects the needle to help farmers 
bring you better foods at lower cost 


Yesterday’s farmer dropped a seed in the 
ground — and hoped. Today’s farmer in- 
creases crop yield and quality with the 
help of a silent partner: oil. 

Take his oil-powered tractor. With its 
help he can do the work of ten men, ten 
horses, five hand plows. 

Or take insecticides. Last year farm 
damages by just three insects — the grass- 
hopper, ‘boll weevil and corn borer — to- 
taled almost $300,000,000. Effective insec- 


ticides are the biggest reason that this 
figure—high as it seems—is as low as it is. 

And Shell research helps. For example, 
this young lady is testing insecticide 
formulations. Soon the farmer will have 
another potent weapon in his pest arsenal 
to join well-known Shell insecticides: diel- 
drin, aldrin and endrin. 

Simple fact: without the power of oil 
and the products of oil research, farmers 
could not adequately feed our country. 


Sign ofa better future, for you 
SHELL OIL COMPANY 
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why Douglas, and not a hundred 
other rising engineers? He him- 
self gives some clues. Answers 
Donald Douglas when asked what 
was his most important business 
decision: “The determination to 
start my own business.” And the 
business leader he most admires? 
“Henry Ford—the man who pio- 
neered the modern industrial era 
.... Although his formula was 
particularly applicable to his 
product, the automobile, it has 
successfully been adapted to near- 
ly all manufacturing enterpris- 
es. . . .” Obviously Douglas ad- 
mires the Elder Ford because, 
almost a generation later, Doug- 
las did what Ford had done, and 
for the same reasons. 

Douglas’ one-man show of the 1920s was possible 
only at a time when the aircraft industry was small, 
fluid and so under-capitalized that he himself had 
trouble raising even $15,000. The other major fields 
of industry had already become the mighty oaks 
grown from the acorns planted by the Bells, Edi- 
sons, Eastmans, Rockefellers, Firestones, Ford him- 
self. 

Yet in Don Douglas’ eyes, aircraft looked like one 
of the last remaining oysters in the industrial world 


still to be opened. As time has proved, he was the 
right man at the right time to seize the chance. 


The Ore-Diggers 


Not all the oysters to be opened were found in 
new industries or in the exploitation of the printed 
word. Since time immemorial, ambitious men have 
sought wealth through exploiting the minerals 
buried in the earth. It was the gold of the New 
World that made Spain rich—and 
complacent. California’s modern 
history began with the Gold Rush. 
Later the Rockefellers and others 
in oil, the Guggenheims in copper, 
the Weyerhaeusers in timber 
built great fortunes on natural 
resources. In our own era the 
game of finding and developing 
oil has made the enigmatic Jean 
Paul Getty probably the richest 
man in the U.S. Nor is the list 
complete without mentioning re- 
clusive Thayer Lindsley, of Ca- 
nada’s Ventures, Ltd., perhaps the 
greatest entrepreneur-prospector 
of all times. 

That recent years still offered 
such opportunity in the bowels of 
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Donald Douglas at 23 
$600 led a long way. 


Cyrus Eaton at 22 
He looked for basic things. 


the earth for the enterprising 
businessman was re-demonstrated 
by Cyrus Eaton, surviving dean 
of the old-style financiers. Hav- 
ing won and lost several fortunes 
based on utilities, steel, invest- 
ment banking and railroads, Eat- 
on produced his latest triumph 
by following the advice of his 
mentor John D. Rockefeller: “Be 
sure to have participation in the 
development of natural resourc- 
es.” Eaton took Rockefeller’s ad- 
vice, threw his cash and energy 
into the draining of an entire 
Canadian lake to uncover the 
fabulous Steep Rock iron ore 
deposits. Thus on the ruins of one 
great fortune he built another. 


Newest Chances in Oldest Industries? 


Natural resources, then, have been one broad path 
to wealth that is not yet closed to the independent- 
minded entrepreneur. Other Young Turks with 
ideas of their own have gone back to the basic in- 
dustries that started around the time the wheel 
was invented, or when tribal wars were fought over 
pieces of real estate. 

Housing for enterprise, or arranging the kind of 
deals that real estate men John Galbreath, William 
Zeckendorf and William Levitt specialize in are 
not yet the province of the giant corporation. 
For it seems probable that the nation’s ten top build- 
ers and real estate men have accumulated in the 
past ten years more personal wealth and power, 
than the ten top salaried executives—and been 
taxed at the lower rates for capital gains. 

Thus some of the most successful men of our 
times may be the least known tycoons; they do not 
head mammoth corporations, their 
securities are not listed on the 
Big Board. These are the build- 
ers. So long as the population 
grows and industry expands, as 
long as empty acres remain and 
there are swamps to be drained, 
slums to be cleared to make way 
for middle-class warrens, as long 
as deserts remain to be runnelled 
with pipelines carrying fuels to 
market, there will be a place for 
the builder. 

Take “Steve” Bechtel, reput- 
edly the richest man on the West 
Coast. Although he inherited a 
going business from his father, in 
“earth moving,” he belongs among 
the great entrepreneurs of our 
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Donald Douglas 


Watching the Wright Brothers turch skywards in a hope-driven 
crate in 1909, 17-year-old Donald Wills Douglas was smitten with 
a lifelong love for planes and the building of them. In pursuit of 
his romance Don Douglas mixed a pioneer’s passion with a busi- 
nessman’s common sense. Result: a $1-billion business and an 
almost endless line of highly successful planes. 

Brooklyn banker’s son Douglas left air-shy Annapolis and 
aeronautics teaching at M.I.T. to take a job at fellow pioneer 
Glenn L. Martin’s drawing board. “I know of no better way of 
going broke,” Martin warned him, “than building commercial air- 
planes in Southern California.” Douglas went west anyhow, set 
up business in the back room of a Santa Monica barbershop. 

Douglas by 1932 had put the DC-1 in the air—first of the 
Douglas Commercial series which made airline (and Douglas Air- 
craft) profits more than a sometime thing. With his 11,000 DC-3s, 
probably the greatest plane ever built, Douglas helped win a war, 
spread his name around the world; “douglas” means airplane in 
Arabic. Last year Don Douglas joysticked his company to $1.074 
billion sales, No. One performance by a nose in the highly-com- 
petitive aircraft industry. The Douglas hallmarks—simplicity of 
design, economy of maintenance, continuity of manufacture—are 
obviously still collectors’ items. 









Stephen D. Bechtel 


Entrepreneur on an international scale is Master Builder Ste- 
phen Davison Bechtel (at right in picture), 51, who has used a 
natural bent for the grandiose to make himself one of the three pos- 
sessors of genuine hundred million dollar fortunes among FORBES’ 
Fifty Foremost (Richard Mellon and Henry Ford II). Young 
Steve left the U. of California to join his father’s firm in 1919, 
when it was a medium-size construction outfit specializing in high- 
way and railroad work, won for the company its first pipeline as- 
signment: an earth-shaking “earth-moving”’ job of laying pipe 
across the mountaintops between the San Joaquin Valley and the 
Pacific. President of his firm by 1933, he began a series of sweep- 
ing organizational changes that left him free to devote his energy 
to his first love: searching out the big jobs, whether they were 
industrial plants, bridges, ships. 

Steve liked the size and scope of pipelines in particular, de- 
cided he liked them even better on an international scale. Not 
satisfied with merely bidding on jobs already in the blueprint stage, 
he built his business to its massive present size (annual gross: 
more than a quarter billion) by dreaming up new projects himself. 
A casual luncheon conversation in 1949, for example, sparked his 
imagination. He came up with the idea of pushing a pipeline from 
the oil discoveries near Edmonton, Alberta, to the Canadian West 
Coast, a distance of 718 miles, completed the project in 1953. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST ELECTRONIC BRAIN 
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RCA BIZMAC reduces weeks of paper 
work to seconds-—cuts costs by millions! 


In almost the twinkling of an eye, electronics 
handles calculations that would take any person 
days of work. 

The newest — and largest — electronic “brain” 
(more accurately, electronic data processing sys- 
tem) is Bizmac, developed by RCA. 

Bizmac is quickly becoming one of the most 
powerful allies of business and industry. It “reads,” 
sorts, catalogs, analyzes, calculates, forecasts—re- 
duces months of paper work to seconds—cuts costs 
by millions! 


For insurance companies, Bizmac can digest 


mountains of statistics daily and put its finger on 
any one of millions of facts with push-button speed. 

It can help department stores keep split-second 
inventory control, can greatly simplify warehousing, 
storage and product-supply problems for big chain- 
store operations. 

And for the U. S. Army, it keeps track of literally 
billions of ordnance parts all over the world. 

The leadership in electronic research that made 
Bizmac possible is inherent in all RCA products 
and services—to help make life fuller, easier, safer 
through “Electronics for Living.” 


TMKis)@ 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


ELECTRONICS FOR LIVING 
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GLIDDEN MEN AT WORK 


PRODUCED THESE RESULTS 


FOR THE 12 MONTHS 
AUGUST 31, 1957 


Net Sales ..... . $225,537,291 
Income before Taxes . . 15,387,437 
Taxes on Income .. . . 8,123,000 


Net Income after Taxes . 7,264,437 
Per Share 
% to Shareholders’ Equity . 8.5% 


Cash Dividends Declared . 4,594,340 
Per Share 
% of Net Income 


Earnings Reinvested . . . 2,670,097 


Shareholders’ Equity . . 85,837,116 
Per Share 


Long Term Debt . . . . 27,500,000 


Working Capital . . . . 52,301,673 
Current Ratio 


Plant & Equipment —Net 59,516,961 
Total Assets. .. .. . 140,369,855 


Depreciation and 
Amortization ..... . 5,046,378 
Per Share 


Expenditures for Plant 
and Equipment. . . . 12,465,415 


Shares Outstanding . . . 2,298,170 
Number of Shareholders . . 21,686 
Number of Employees . . . . 6,455 


the GLIDDEN company annual report 1957 


is available upon request by writing to The Glidden Company - 980 Union Commerce Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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Cyrus Eaton 


“The development of natural resources,” said oil tycoon John 
D. Rockefeller to onetime farm boy Cyrus Eaton, “is the 
thing in which to participate.” Since then Eaton has won and 
lost several fortunes in the grand manner and made a name in 
steel, coal, utilities and investment banking, currently controls the 
prosperous C&O railroad. But, in the spirit of Rockefeller’s ad- 
vice, he is proudest of his achievement at the bottom of a Canadian 
Lake, Steep Rock, from which he has dredged untold tons of silt 
to uncover one of the world’s great deposits of the most basic nat- 
ural resource—iron. Still adventuring at 73, Eaton now has moved 
northward to another iron ore field in Canada’s Ungava region, 
near the Arctic Circle. Here Eaton plans sinking $200 million into 
a joint open-pit mining project in partnership with West German 
industrialists. 

Sometimes a maverick in his opinions, Cyrus Eaton is neverthe- 
less a living refutation of the bromide that a man cannot be both 
a successful businessman and an intellectual. Eaton is a personal 
friend of such “thinkers” as Julian Huxley and Bertrand Russell. 
“A man’s first moral obligation,” says he, “is to earn his living, and 
his second is to be intelligent.” 





times because he made earth moving an earth-cir- 
cling field of endeavor. Bechtel literally works 
around the world, grossing a quarter of a billion 
dollars in his orbit. Wherever oil flows, up to Alaska, 
or out from Arabia, there goes Bechtel; where Steel 
finds ore, or General Electric exploits atomic fission, 
or Korea needs a power plant, there, too, goes 
Bechtel. Around and around, like a Sputnik, he 
circles the globe, with stop-overs at 23 Wall Street, 
where he is a director of J.P. Morgan—putting him 
among the top elite of the business world. 


He Got There By Proxies 


If one present-day entrepreneur bears a strong 
family resemblance to those of bygone days, how- 
ever, it is neither Luce, Douglas nor Bechtel. But 
Robert R. Young, chairman of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, can trace his career and his methods 
largely back to such giant railroad financiers as 
Edward Harriman, Jay Gould and the Van Swer- 
ingens. Like them, Young started as a financial 
man, not a railroader. Also like them, he became 
entranced by the sweep and romance of railroading. 

“Men who have really lived,” Railroader James 
J. Hill once said, “have had their great adventure. 
The railway is mine.” The words could well be 
Young’s. Having worked in Wall Street with the 
late John J. Raskob and having foretold the 1929 
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crash, Young was a wealthy man at the age of 34. 
Casting around for bargains in the depressed Thir- 
ties, he came upon the Alleghany Corp., corporate 
remnant of the Van Sweringen rail-and-realty em- 
pire. Alleghany gave him control of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio Railroad. In 1954 Young sold the C&O 
to Cyrus Eaton and embarked on his own “great 
adventure.” 

That adventure was to win control of the fabu- 
lously rich but chronically sick New York Central 
Railroad. To wrest the Central from its incumbent 
management, Young used one weapon which the 
early financiers did not know: modern publicity. 
When Edward H. Harriman had wanted to seize 
the Northern Pacific from under the noses of J.P. 
Morgan and James J. Hill he simply sent Jacob 
Schiff’s brokers to the New York Stock Exchange 
‘with instructions to buy up a majority of Nipper’s 
shares. Young, with only 17-20% of Central stock 
directly in Alleghany’s pocket, sought to win thou- 
sands of small stockholders to his side without hav- 
ing to buy them out. To do it he turned on one of 
the most elaborate proxy-getting campaigns Wall 
Street has ever known. Young’s victory was, in its 
own way, as complete as any ever won by the rail 
magnates of old. 

But Young is no everyday operating railwayman. 
Bringing in capable Alfred Perlman to run the 
Central, Entrepreneur Young then withdrew to his 
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Man-made diamonds by the pound 
open new paths for industry 


A report on a promising area 
in research and development 
activity at General Electric, 
by Dr. Guy Suits, Vice President 
and Director of Research 


In 1955, the General Electric Research 
Laboratory announced the develop- 
ment of man-made diamonds, as one 
result of the Laboratory’s continuing 
research in high-temperature and 
high-pressure phenomena. Today, the 
Company’s Metallurgical Products 
Department is producing these dia- 
monds in quantity for industrial use, 
and is supplying them to customers. 

Estimates are that, with this impor- 
tant new source of supply, promising 
new applications could greatly in- 
crease the market in industrial dia- 
monds in the next decade. 

Thus, the combination of outstand- 
ing scientific talent, engineering and 
manufacturing skill, and enterprising 
business management has translated a 
research achievement into a new 
growth business for General Electric 
in a little over two years. 

The General Electric share owner 
has recognized that research forms a 
basic element of competition in today’s 
economy, and has supported sound re- 
search and development programs as 
a major source of his Company’s 
growth. Scientific and technological 
discoveries from General Electric’s 
laboratories not only advance the 
Company’s competitive strength in 
existing markets, but also provide new 
materials, products, and processes for 
new business opportunities and in- 
creased sources of profit. 

At present, investigations are being 
carried forward in General Electric’s 
laboratories that will enhance our 
mode of living in ways that cannot 
now be adequately described or even 
foreseen. A few of the more significant 
projects are: peaceful utilization of 
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Made in U.S.A. Industrial diamonds produced at a General Electric pilot plant in 
Detroit will be used in critical cutting and grinding operations. For the first time, the 
United States will not have to rely entirely upon a closely controlled foreign supply. 


the fusion process, creating new plas- 
tics strong enough for structural use, 
and developing tiny electronic devices 
that will find uses in the home, as well 
as in industry. 

As in the past, we expect to continue 
this high level of research and devel- 


opment activity, for it helps accelerate 
progress for General Electric’s cus- 
tomers, share owners, employees, sup- 
pliers, and dealers, and for the nation 


ua 


/ VICE PRESIDENT 


as a whole. 








DR. GUY SUITS has spent 27 years as a General Electric scientist. 
He himself has made many basic research advances in electric cir- 
cuits, electronics, and high-temperature arcs, and holds more than 
70 patents. Dr. Suits’ address at the recent President’s Conference on 
Research for the Benefit of Small Business contains more information 
on research and develonment at General Electric. For your copy, 
write: Department 2-119B, General Electric, Schenectady, New York 
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mansion at Newport, there to keep a close eye on 
the balance sheet and leave the rest to his carefully 
hand-picked managers. 


Enterprising Engineers 


In view of all this, who can say that the spirit of 
enterprise is dead? Hemmed in it may be by great 
corporations and forced to adapt to the times, but 
individual initiative continues to express itself. 
True, the pattern of business now tends to channel 
many bright young men, who might have been self- 
starters, into large corporations. But the evidence 
strongly suggests that free enterprise society will 
always turn up a strong minority of free souls who 
can fulfill their destinies only by building their own 
businesses. 

Present-day examples? Consider the platoons of 
young engineers and scientists who have set up in 
business for themselves on the new frontiers of 
electronics. Nothing daunted by the prospect of 
invading the precincts of mighty GE and RCA, 
such groups of bright young men have started the 
ball rolling on such brilliantly successful firms as 
Ramo-Wooldridge. Starting in 1954 with nothing 
but talent and ambition it last year sold $28-million 
worth of intricate electronic devices. Ramo-Wool- 
dridge was not started on a pure financial shoe- 
string: Detroit’s Thompson Products put up $400,- 
000, got preferred stock and 49% of the common 


in return. But so successful today is Thompson’s 
electronic affiliate that it is not far from being the 
tail wagging Thompson’s dog—at least so far as 
investors are concerned. 

Similarly, the Eckert-Mauchly Computer Corp. 
This brilliant little partnership of two engineers 


designed and built the first Univac. Remington 
Rand, now a division of Sperry Rand Corp., saw the 
possibilities and bought the young men’s brainchild 
in 1950. In the end, of course, the whale swal- 
lowed Jonah, but not without falling to a certain 
extent under Jonah’s spell. Today Univac is one 
of Sperry Rand’s proudest products, and one on 
which it pins great hopes for the future. 

In other cases, the entrepreneurial Jonah actually 
went so far as to himself swallow the corporate 
whale. In 1957, more or less quietly, the $138.9 mil- 
lion J.I. Case Co. merged with the $3.5 million 
American Tractor Co. Case had been in the farm 
implement business no less than 115 years. Ameri- 
can Tractor had been started in an empty war plant 
eight years before by a refugee from Danzig. Yet, 
surprisingly enough, it turned out to be American 
Tractor’s Jonah which swallowed Case’s whale. To 
buy American Tractor’s $3.5 million in assets, Case 
had to pay $14 million worth of stock. And, to make 
the reverse twist complete, American Tractor’s 
young (39) President Marc Bori Rotjman ended up 
as general manager of the merged company. 
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Almost by definition, the ranks of the really great 
entrepreneurs are thin and the attrition among 
them enormous. Yet such men are evidence that it 
is not complete, and the likelihood is that there 
will always be young men with small capital and 
big ideas to step into the forefront of industry. They 
may not be loners as of yore, but still lonesome. 


Brains, Brass & Perspiration 


Building a great business out of brains, brass and 
perspiration has been the time immemorial method 
of the entrepreneur. But some of today’s entrepre- 
neurs have a system which is peculiarly their own. 
It involves nothing less than putting together a 
whole worth considerably more than the sum of its 
parts. The late John Jay Hopkins was a past master 
of the art. He took a lagging aircraft company 
(Consolidated Vultee), a submarine manufacturer 
(Electric Boat), a Canadian business that nobody 
wanted (Canadair) and a number of other second- 
ary companies and put them together as a U.S.’ 
leading defense contractor, General Dynamics Corp. 
Just five years ago, the four major component com- 
panies had a combined sales volume of $573 mil- 
lion; General Dynamics this year will sell around 
$1.5 billion worth of goods. 

Cut from a similar pattern is ambitious young 
(47) Thomas Mellon Evans, Chairman of Pitts- 
burgh’s H.K. Porter Co. Starting in 1939 with a 
bankrupt manufacturer of switching engines and 
just $10,000 of his own capital, Evans has built his 
H.K. Porter into a $140-million-a-year industrial 
equipment manufacturer. Most of this growth has 
come from acquisition of companies, which Evans, 
with a sharp eye for the economic realities insists 
on buying for cash at less than their equity value. 
In the past 10 years by these methods, he has raised 
the book value of H.K. Porter stock, of which he 
personally owns some 80‘~, from just $3.28 to $37.04 
a share. Somewhat more slowly and deliberately 
the venerable Col. Willard F. Rockwell of Pittsburgh 
and Detroit and his son Willard F. Jr. have built 
their Rockwell Manufacturing Co. into a big com- 
pany, partly by buying smaller ones. 

Are these rare birds? Perhaps. But they repre- 
sent only a small share of the postwar entrepre- 
neurial success stories. Surely these rising young 
men are different from the titans of old and even 
from the Luces, Douglases and Bechtels, the top- 
rank entrepreneurs of today. But that they are less 
capable, less adventurous, is arguable. The only 
question is: will the U.S. continue to furnish the 
entrepreneurial opportunity to keep them busy? 
If we could name the Fifty Foremost Business Lead- 
ers of 1967 or 1977, we would know the answer for 
certain. As of 1957, the chances are better than even 
that those lists will contain their own sprinkling of 
entrepreneurial greats. 





Henry Luce 


Publisher, salesman, philosopher of the sturdy American Dream. 
Time, Inc.’s Henry Robinson Luce, at 59, furnishes a switch on the 
usual story of the entrepreneur. Unlike many “self-starters,” Luce 
chose not a budding new industry but one of the most venerable. 
Fresh from Yale and short stints as cub reporters, Luce and col- 
league Briton Hadden beseiged Mrs. William L. Harkness, of the 
Standard Oil Harknesses, and other wealthy acquaintances with 
pleas for money to start a radically different kind of magazine. 
Mrs. Harkness reportedly switched off her hearing aid, but, un- 
able to resist the inaudible enthusiasm, kicked in $20,000. 

Many people in 1923, 467 years after Gutenberg had invented 
the printing press, felt that there were no new trails to blaze in 
journalism. Luce and Hadden proved them wrong by the quick 
success of their Time Magazine, which turned out to be a shrewd 
blend of news, background, color and editorializing. Time was 
followed to the newsstands by Fortune, Architectural Forum, Life, 
House & Home and recently Sports Illustrated. With his publica- 
tions established as major social, political and cultural influences 
in U.S. life, Luce sums up his formula in these words: “Journal- 
ism has meant nothing less than an interest in all human life— 
but interest with a point of view.” 





Robert R. Young 


A financial entrepreneur in the classic mold is shrewd, 60-year- 
old Robert Ralph Young, the Texas-born chairman of the New 
York Central Railroad. Though Young made his fortune on Wall 
Street. he first won the respect of a wider public by rebuilding the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. 

Probably the turning point in Bob Young’s life traces back to 
the utter loss of a $15,000 inheritance on ill-advised speculation. 
“That,” says he, “was when I decided that I’d never risk money 
again in a speculation that I didn’t know all about.” Thus it was 
that Young had his eyes wide open when he embarked on his 
great adventure—the successful 1954 proxy fight by which he 
captured control of the Central. Young knew that many people 
regarded the Central’s problems as just about hopeless. That was 
what made it a bargain—and a challenge—for Young. 

If Bob Young has not yet solved these problems, it is not from 
lack of imaginative trying. His latest proposal envisages nothing 
less than a merger of the two biggest railroads in the U.S., the 
Central and the Pennsy. Because of his flair for such dramatic 
moves, Young’s critics sometimes accuse him of overdoing the 
press agentry—but not even they can deny that he has probably 
done more than any other man alive to make the American 
public aware of the problems the railroads face today. 
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ANNOUNCING THE NEW 


ardner 


DIAMOND GARDNER 


CORPORATION 


a merger of THE DIAMOND MATCH COMPANY and THE GARDNER BOARD AND CARTON CO. 


This merger, completed on October 31, 1957, comes as a natural step in the 
diversification of both companies, with distinct advantages to each. Long 
known as a leading manufacturer of matches, Diamond’s production, today, 
includes lumber and lumber products, many woodenware items, and a wide 
range of molded pulp and paperboard products now accounting for the largest 
percentage of its operations. The company has an unbroken record of quarterly 
dividend payments since its organization 76 years ago . . . has forest reserves 
of over 376,000 acres... and reported sales in 1956 of $134 million. 


The 57-year-old Gardner Company is a producer of paperboard and cartons 
for more than 1600 important manufacturers and wholesale and retail 
merchants. Sales in 1956 were $36 million. For many years much of the paper- 
board used to make and package Diamond matches has been supplied by 
Gardner. Both companies depend on the same source of raw material—the 
forests. The products of both companies, although entirely different, comple- 
ment each other: Diamond in molded pulp; Gardner in paperboard. 


Gardner’s research has been responsible for many pioneering developments; 
Diamond’s research has made steady progress toward full commercial utiliza- 
tion of wood fibers. The new corporation’s able management, specialized 
technicians and sales personnel will contribute materially to its growth. 


important facts about the new 
DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION 


Combined 1956 sales $170 million. 
Combined total assets $141 million. 
Combined working capital $52 million. 


A diversified business—approximately 47% of combined 
production in molded pulp and paperboard, 23% in retail 
yards and stores, 17% in matches and woodenware, 13% in 
lumber production and mill sales. 


11,000 employees in 27 manufacturing plants, 10 sawmills, 
88 retail stores and lumber yards. 


A current $32 million expansion and modernization program. 





A dynamic growth potential in diversified forest products. 


SOME DIAMOND GARDNER PRODUCTS: 


“‘Foodtainers’’®— molded pulp 


> containers for prepackaging 


meat and produce for America’s 
27,000 self-service markets. 


Custom cartons— multi-colored 
packages forover 1600 customers 
in soap, tobacco, food, beverage, 
pharmaceutical and other in- 
dustries. 


Egg cartons— molded pulp and 


* paperboard retail containers for 


egg packers, large and smail. 


Retail folding boxes. 


Corrugated shipping containers. 


-\ Disposable paper plates, pie 


plates and cake circles 


| Matches—all types of paper 
| and wooden matches. 


Lumber— wholesale and retail. 


““‘Neet-Heet’’®— self-starting 


/ charcoal briquet packages. 


‘) Woodenware—toothpicks, 


clothespins, ice cream confec- 
tion sticks, etc. 


Paperboard—53% of 150,000 
tons annual capacity is used for 
cartons and folding boxes, the 
remainder sold as paperboard. 


Containers for milk and dairy 
products, produced by an affili- 
ate. 


DIAMOND GARDNER CORPORATION ¢ 122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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at home and abroad 
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Symbol of Service Throughout the World 


How W. R. Grace & Co. is participating in the 
development of basic industries in 23 countries. 


W. R. GRACE & CO., backed by more 
than a century of experience in business 
and industry, continues to move ahead 
2 ; . : —in chemical processing and manufac- 
industry, trade and transportation, the 103-year-old Grace organization turing . . . in basic industries throughout 
; , Latin America . . . in world trade, trans- 


The diversified interests of W. R. Grace & Co. involve many indus- 


tries in many countries. Active in chemicals and international 


conducts operations in the United States, Latin America, Canada, 


Europe, and Australia. 


Diversified both industrially and geographically, these far-flung 
Grace enterprises have in common an aggressive, forward-looking 
policy of management. Through local production for local consump- 
tion, Grace capital and know-how participate in basic national 


industries that expand with the economic development of the country. 


In 23 countries Grace subsidiaries and affiliates are sharing in 
the growth of such industries as chemicals, transportation, paper, 


paints, textiles, merchandising, mining and foodstuffs. 


By plowing back earnings, investing new money and moving into 
countries where it has not been active previously, Grace is rapidly 
expanding in creative investments basic to national economic 
development both at home and abroad. 





portation and finance. 


CRYOVAC COMPANY DIVISION 
DAVISON CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
DEWEY AND ALMY CHEMICAL COMPANY 

DIVISION 


DEWEY AND ALMY OVERSEAS COMPANY 
DIVISION 
FOSTER AND KLEISER COMPANY 
DIVISION 


GRACE CHEMICAL COMPANY DIVISION 
GRACE LINE INC. 
GRACE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK 
GRACE RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
DIVISION 


LATIN AMERICAN PAPER AND CHEMICAL 
GROUP 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 
POLYMER CHEMICALS DIVISION 
SOUTH AMERICAN GROUP 


W.R. GRACE & CO. 


Executive Offices: 7 Hanover Square, New York 5 
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Sons of Science 





Shades Of The Technicrats 


Remember when the scientists were supposed to take over industrial man- 
agement? Actually, it is a rare man who combines administrative ability 


with scientific skill, and slide rule management is still an empty pipedream. 


EARLY in the 1930s Technicrat Howard Scott pro- 
claimed a new era. Scientists, engineers and skilled 
technicians, said he, were the ideal men to run in- 
dustry. After all, was it not they who invented the 
formulae, drew up the blueprints and fashioned the 
machines which kept the economy humming? Who 
could be better fitted to solve the dilemmas of de- 
pression years? 

It was a naive faith, and, it was soon clear, an 

empty one. For it left one big factor out of account: 
that the art of running a great industrial enterprise 
is just as much a matter of handling men and money 
as it is bossing machines. An Edison may devise 
ways to roll back barriers to scientific progress 
on a dozen fronts; but Edison was also a notoriously 
poor businessman. A Charles Duryea could engi- 
neer the Buggyaut automobile; but he could not 
make it sell. A Lee DeForrest could pioneer the 
fundamental techniques of radio; 
but American DeForrest Wireless 
Telegraph Co. was a disastrous 
flop. As Televisionary Allen B. 
Du Mont once confessed: “I’m a 
lousy businessman. I may have 
invented the cathode tube [which 
made television possible], but 
I’ve never been able to make 
money from TV sets.” 


A Precious Few 


Gifted men of science are not 
necessarily impractical, as the 
jokes about absent-minded pro- 
fessors seem to make them out. 
But it is a man in a million who 
combines scientific skills with 
superb managerial talent. When 
found, industry snaps them up to 
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Technicrat Scott 
His dream ignored people. 


mastermind its research and engineering. And still 
less frequently do such men find a place in top 
industrial councils. A great manager is a rare 
enough type; a top-notch manager who is also an 
able technologist is even less common. 

The few such talented individuals who do reach 
the top of the managerial hierarchy are thus doubly 
worth remark. Almost to a man they tend to depre- 
cate their own scientific abilities, insist that their 
own technological knowhow is “just enough to get 
along.” Says du Pont’s President Crawford Greene- 
walt: “I have been out of touch with my own field 
of chemical engineering for so long that I can’t 
even talk on equal terms with the young men join- 
ing du Pont today.” Obviously, as the able boss of 
the world’s largest and most successful chemical 
company, Greenewalt does not have to. 

Yet technical training is not necessarily wasted 
in the executive suite. As evi- 
dence of that stands the growing 
number of large American corpo- 
rations headed by men with scien- 
tific education. In 1917, America’s 
Fifty Foremost Business Leaders 
included only three with tech- 
nical training. By 1947, thirteen 
had such backgrounds. This year 
the roster of the Fifty Foremost 
is studded with no less than 18 
such men, ranging all the way 
from Alcoa’s President Irving W. 
Wilson (metallurgy) , to American 
Gas & Electric’s Philip Sporn 
(electrical engineering), du 
Pont’s Crawford Greenewalt and 
Union Carbide’s Morse Dial 
(chemical engineering) , to Jersey 
Standard’s Eugene Holman and 
Continental Oil’s Leonard F. Mc- 
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Eugene Holman 


A globalist in the basic sense of the word is Eugene 
Holman, 62, Board Chairman of the vast Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. It is the rare happening anywhere in 
the world which does not affect a refinery, gas station, 
pipeline, chemical plant or oil well belonging to $7-bil- 
lion Jersey Standard. No general ever faced more com- 
plex logistical problems than those that greet Holman 
every day. Few diplomats must carry on more delicate 
negotiations. No gambler ever engaged in such elaborate 
throws of the dice as Holman’s farflung drilling crews do 
constantly. 

That Gene Holman manages to walk all these tight- 
ropes and juggle so many imponderables without losing 
his urbane manner is the ceaseless wonder of his friends. 
More impressive still, in a bitterly competitive industry, 
he has earned the universal respect of rival oilmen for 
his ability and tact. 

Holman, Texas-born and Texas-educated, began his 
career as a geologist with Humble Oil, a Jersey sub- 
sidiary, rose steadily through the ranks to become presi- 
dent in 1944, chairman in 1954. Gene Holman is a man 
who views his responsibilities in no narrow light. Says 
he: “A large company has the duty to . . . think con- 
tinually of the general welfare.” 





Collum (both of whom were trained as geologists). 

Are scientist-administrators the coming thing in 
industry? It may well be that they are—within the 
stringent limits of the available supply. While 
technical training alone is no passport to top re- 
sponsibility in the chemical industry, it certainly is 
no liability as chemical processes become ever more 
complex. In the oil industry, a corporate boss who 
does not have sufficient geological knowhow to ap- 
praise the risks in a multi-million dollar exploration 
program is at a distinct disadvantage. He may get 
by if he has topnotch technical advisors. But how is 
he to know that they are topnotch? In electronics 
and aircraft manufacture, the technically trained 
chief has at least an equal edge. 

Technology, moreover, is fast becoming the major 
new frontier for the would-be entrepreneur. And 
it may well be that such brilliant technicians-ad- 
ministrators as Simon Ramo and Dean Wooldridge, 
founders of Ramo-Wooldridge Corp., will loom 
among the Fifty Foremost Business Leaders of 
tomorrow. That a multi-million dollar business can 
be capitalized on a wedding of technical genius and 
managerial talent is clear from the rapid push into 
prominence of such companies as Aeroquip, Lear, 
Texas Instruments and National Resources. Along 
the Charles River in Cambridge (Mass.) and in 
California hopeful “science companies” abound. 
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But more often the scientific bent may be a li- 
ability, not an asset, to the rising young manager. 
For it takes two kinds of entirely distinct talents 
to make an industrial enterprise a success. There 
is a kind of strange unwisdom in the popular dictum 
“Make a better mousetrap, and the world will beat 
a path to your door.” Ingenuity can—and often has 
—created “better” mousetraps in the sense of tech- 
nologically superior ones, but the trick is to make 
them pay. For the managerial mind the question 
of whether a new product is or is not “better” con- 
verts into the question: Will enough people want 
to buy it, and at a price that will leave a profit? 


The Geology of Profit 


Industrial managers themselves are under no il- 
lusions that the art of management is soon likely to 
be transformed into a precise science. If for no 
other reason than that the great ingredient of in- 
dustry is people, who cannot be manipulated like 
molecules, the day of scientific management is far 
in the future at best. Moreover, even in the oil 
business there is a geology of profit as well as a 
geology of oil-bearing strata to take into account. 
Thus such big oil outfits as Jersey Standard, Gulf 
and Sinclair are content to buy their technical tal- 
ent; but they spend hard cash to train a coming 
generation of managers. In the rubber industry, 
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For rewarding entertainment, see “OMNIBUS”. . . NBC -TV. 


Probing the atom... for you 


Atomic scientists are finding exciting uses 


for the boundless energy of the uranium atom 


EVERY DAY BRINGS the benefits of atomic 
energy closer to our daily living. It pre- 
sents a new tool and a new field of explo- 
ration for scientists all over the world. 


A longer, healthier life is hopefully 
ahead as the controlled rays of the atom 
are first used to pin-point and then to 
destroy malignant tissues. Radiation 
studies of how plants absorb nutrition 
from sun and soil are showing the way 
to improved food supplies. And other 
research indicates that it may soon be 
possible to store irradiated foods indefi- 
nitely — without using refrigeration. 


These are but a few of the vital 
jobs being done by radioisotopes—mate- 
rials made radioactive by exposure to 
splitting uranium atoms. Radioisotopes 
of such elements as sodium, iron, 
and iodine are created in atomic fur- 
naces or reactors at Oak Ridge . . . the 
great atomic energy center operated by 
Union Carbide for the Atomic Energy 
Commission. 

The people of Union Carbide will 
continue their pioneering research and 
development in atomic energy to bring 
you a brighter future. 


— UCC’s Trade-marked Products include ——— 


ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals 
Prest-O-LITE Acetylene 
VISKING Food Casings 


Crac Agricultural Chemicals 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
BAKELITE, VINYLITE, and KRENE Plastics 


PRESTONE Anti-Freeze 
NATIONAL Carbons 


EVEREADY Flashlights and Batteries 
HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 
VISQUEEN Plastic Film 


FREE: Jo learn more about the 
atom and the advances being 
made in the peaceful applica- 
tions ef atomic energy, write for 
“The Atom In Our Hands,” 
booklet K. 

Union Carbide Corporation, 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. In Canada, Union Carbide 
Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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Another new 12,000-barrel Catalytic Reforming Unit is being added at one of Pure Oil's refineries 


Pure Oil rebuilds its four refineries 
to keep ahead of the Joneses car 


Since 1940, we have added $140,000,000 worth of new refining equipment 


needed to make the modern fuels required by today’s and tomorrow's cars 
You could drive a 1957 car on 1940 gaso- 


line, but you’d sure be breathing every- 
body’s dust and paying some heavy 
repair bills. 

That’s the reason Pure Oil has been 
researching, testing and rebuilding to 
provide the increasingly complex fuels 
and lubricants needed for each new de- 
velopment in engine design. 


Since 1940, we’ve put $140,000,000 
into our four refineries to keep ahead of 


improvements in your engine. And 
we've also built bigger: our refineries 


today are turning out 6,854,564 gallons 
of oil products every day, against only 
3,390,030 gallons back in 1940. 

Despite all this, PURE scientists, 
production and refining experts are as 
hard at it as ever, because the cars of 
tomorrow are going to demand still 
better fuels and lubricants. 

They’ll be ready and waiting for you 
. .. wherever you see the “Be sure with 
PURE” sign. 


THE PURE OIL COMPANY, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


BE SURE WITH 








lt is highly unlikely that young Irving White Wilson from Bloomington, IIl. 
realized in 1911 that the thesis he was writing as an MIT senior would 
lead to a $211,000-a-year job as chairman of the Aluminum Co. of Amer- 
ica. Young Wilson’s subject was aluminum smelting, then a relatively 
unknown subject, and it led him right to a job with Alcoa’s Niagara Works. 
From then on, aluminum was his life. The young man’s thorough grasp 
of his subject brought him to the attention of Alcoa’s great boss, Arthur 
Vining Davis. From then on, “Chief” Wilson moved gradually but surely 
through increasingly important executive posts, became president when 
he was 61 and chairman six years later. 

Wilson’s rise to the top coincided with the period of Alcoa’s greatest 
opportunities—aluminum was growing from a relatively small industry into 
a giant one. It also marked a period of great trial for Alcoa: Washington, 
Piqued at Alcoa’s size and efficiency, was strongly encouraging its smaller 
competitors, only let up when Alcoa’s near monopoly was cut down to 
50% of the market. That Alcoa came through it all with flying colors is 
to a considerable degree the dedicated work of Chief Wilson. Says he: “To 
be successful a company must be staffed with men who not only do a good 
job but who enjoy it ... 1 can’t imagine anyone more fortunate than I 
have been in having made an early connection with Alcoa.” 


Irving W. Wilson 


“It's very hard to identify the accomplishments of Union Carbide with any 
individual,” says Morse Grant Dial, 62, unassuming boss of U. S.’s second 
largest chemical company. Though he was speaking characteristically, Dial 
was being unnecessarily modest. For it was Dial, more than any other man, 
who engineered Union Carbide’s transition from a loosely organized holding 
company into a centrally organized integrated operating unit. 

Dial picked up his engineering degree in 1919, spent seven years in shoes 
and two in paper and in 1929 moved over to the sales department of Union 
Carbide. A decade later, engineer-salesman Dial rounded out his experience 
by moving over to the treasurer’s office where he learned at first hand just 
how Union Carbide’s divisional system functioned. Union Carbide was then 
still largely a holding company running off at divisional tangents. Dial 
helped mold the holding company into an integrated operating unit, and, 
when he became president of the second largest (after duPont) U. S. 
chemical-maker in 1952, proceeded to plow vast sums back into research, 
lifted Union Carbide’s sales from $957 million to $1.3 billion last year. 
Dial makes his organizational setup sound disarmingly simple. He describes 
it as a “senate” committee management. “It’s a matter of delegated author- 
ity,” Dial says. “We have regular meetings once a week, and phone calls 
all the time.” 


Morse G. Dial 


An American myth made flesh has been the story of Philip Sporn's career. 
An Austrian immigrant, Sporn got into the power business by lighting 
street lamps for the old New York Edison Co. Now 60, he worked his 
way up to become boss in 1947 of American Gas & Electric, U. S.’s biggest 
and most efficient electric utility. But, unlike most Horatio Alger heroes, 
Sporn, a Columbia-educated electrical engineer, built his claim to distinc- 
tion on his scientific and engineering virtuosity. Author, investor, humanist, 
as well as chief executive, Sporn has personally shaped the building of the 
vast AG&E system, unparalleled anywhere in the world. 

Sporn, in his way, is an artist in power, and his master work is the 
AG&E system. Ever since he came to AG&E in 1920, he has pursued the 
ideal of cheap power with all the singlemindedness of an Ahab in pursuit 
of the white whale. And cheap power has paid off handsomely for his 
stockholders as well as his customers. AG&E’s residential customers, for 
example, pay 9% less for electricity than the average American, use 11% 
more. For its stockholders, AG&E boasts one of the industry’s plumpest 
returns on invested capital. With his mania for cheap power, Sporn was 
instrumental in luring the aluminum industry away from the Federal dams 
and into the coal fields of the Ohio Valley. Enthuses he: “The great years 
are ahead.” 


Philip Sporn 
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which has been literally face-lift- 
ed of late by new departures into 
synthetic rubber, plastics and 
chemicals, U.S. Rubber’s Chair- 
man Harry Humphreys says flat- 
ly: “The president of U.S. Rubber 
must always be a salesman.” 


The Chemistry of Management 


But occasionally the human 
chemistry produces that rare re- 
action which issues in a man who 
is technologist, salesman and able 
manager combined. One such is 
Philip Sporn, president of Ameri- 
can Gas & Electric, the nation’s 
fourth largest electrical utility. 
Up from a Horatio Alger begin- 
ning as an Austrian immigrant 
lad, Sporn’s fascination with 
electricity led first to a lamplighter’s job at Thomas 
Alva Edison’s pioneer Pear] Street power station in 
New York City. It also led to a degree in electrical 
engineering from Columbia University, armed with 
which young Phil Sporn talked his way into a job 
with American Gas & Electric, a holding company 
for a string of midwest utility companies. There 
Sporn soon made a brilliant name for himself by 
his developments in power transmission, at the age 
of 30 was chief engineer of the world’s largest pri- 
vate utility company. 

Sporn’s passion is finding ways to reduce the cost 
of electrical power, and he soon found himself doing 
a big sales job as well as a technical one. For he 
found that not only could power costs be reduced 
by introducing new technical efficiencies, but that 
paying for the capital equipment which would pro- 
duce savings required more customers. In latter 
days, Sporn’s reputation for reducing power costs, 
particularly by development of high pressure boil- 
ers to use coal energy more completely, has been 
second to no other utilityman’s. In just eight years, 
Sporn’s aggressive merchandising has more than 
doubled AG&E’s profit, despite a massive billion- 
dollar outlay for new plant. But Sporn does not 
believe that technical knowledge is the main quali- 
fication for a top utilityman. “Engineering train- 
ing,” says he, “is not indispensable.” The main 
qualifications: “integrity, ability, personality, drive.” 

One young man with all three—plus a technical 
education to boot—was Irving W. Wilson, now boss 
of mighty Aluminum Company of America. Fresh 
out of M.LT. with a thesis on aluminum smelting in 
his hand, he caught the eye of Arthur Vining Davis, 
pint-sized Bostonian who was building Alcoa into 
the giant of the light metals industry, went to work 
at Alcoa’s Niagara Falls reduction plant. There 
Wilson was faced with a multitude of engineering 


Inventor Thomas A. Edison 
After him, a new breed of men. 


and production problems, for 
many of which there were no pre- 
cedents. So successfully did Wil- 
son conquer them that—like 
Sporn—he became his company’s 
No. One technical man by the 
time he was 30. Says “Chief” 
Wilson now: “I can’t imagine 
anyone more fortunate than I was 
in making an early connection 
with Alcoa. But when I applied 
there for a temporary job in 1911, 
I figured I had missed the boat. I 
felt sorry I hadn’t been able to 
join the company in its greatest 
era of expansion.” 

Actually, as he soon found out, 
Wilson was in on the ground floor 
of one of American industry’s 
greatest growth sagas. So great 
did Alcoa grow that its very suc- 
cess attracted government action to cut the compa- 
ny down to size and encourage the overnight rise 
of such potent rivals as Kaiser Aluminum and 
Reynolds Metals. But aluminum, thanks to the 
vision of such men as Arthur Vining Davis and Irv- 
ing Wilson, had become an entire industry. Thus, 
its new rivals notwithstanding, Alcoa under Wil- 
son, who took over as president in 1951 and chair- 
man this year, has prospered mightily. With its 
share of the nation’s aluminum market down from 
90% in 1940 to but 43% at present, under “Mr. 
Aluminum” Alcoa’s sales have risen 67% in the last 
five years to more than $229.3 million. 

Like Wilson, Crawford Greenewalt was trained 
as a chemical engineer at M.LT., soon found himself 
not so much a technical man as a manager. Com- 
pounding his task has been keeping the technologi- 
cal explosion of two world wars from shattering 
his company’s standing in its mushrooming indus- 
try. If there is one segment of U.S. business that is 
synonymous with technological complexity and ka- 
leidoscopic profits, it is the $24-billion chemical 
industry. Which has meant that du Pont’s miles of 
seething coils and vast bubbling vats are matters 
of sheer survival. As Greenewalt puts it: “We are 
forever in the shadow of technological obsoles- 
cence.” Greenewalt has further predicted that if the 
present trend continues, “half our working popula- 
tion in the year 1978 may be making and selling 
things as yet unknown.” But as boss of the world’s 
biggest scientific staff outside of government, 
Greenewalt must be a manager, not merely a test- 
tube experimenter. “Specific skill in any given 
field,” he says from personal experience, “becomes 
less and less important as the executive advances 
through successive levels of responsibility.” 

A man who might well echo that judgment is 
Morse Grant Dial, 61, president of the U.S.’ 
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Another milestone of quality and service 


On August 8, 1957 a steel ingot started through the blooming mill 
at our Campbell Works. This white hot ingot contained the 
120,000,000th ton of steel to be rolled by our company in its 
57-year history. 

It is because investors had the courage to risk their own money 
that this record-breaking ingot moved through the rolls. It was the 
willingness of a handful of men to make a calculated investment 57 
years ago that resulted in the organization of YOUNGSTOWN. 


Today, YOUNGSTOWN is the fifth largest steel producer in the 
country with combined capacity at our Youngstown, Ohio and 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana plants of 6,240,000 tons annually. 


Over 16,000 investors have placed their faith in our company . . . 
to help keep it strong and to enjoy a return on their savings. 
YOUNGSTOWN has won and held this confidence by maintaining 
the highest standards in all phases of its business operations. This 
will continue to be our policy as YOUNGSTOWN goes on to break 
more production records under our famous motto: Quality-Service! 


YOUNGSTOWN efficiats in phote: M. S. Curtis, Assistant to President; J. S. Stanier, Manager Youngstown District Operations (retired); A. S. 
Glossbrenner, President; H. E. Engelbaugh, General Manager of Steel Operations; J. L. Mauthe, Chairman of the Board; W. H. Yeckley, Vice President- 
Operations; T. A. Cleary, General Superintendent Steel Plant; E. O. Reese, Manager Youngstown District Operations. 
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YOUNGSTOWN 


SHEET AND TUBE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Carbon, Alloy and Yoloy Steels * Youngstown, Ohio 
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today...as in 1824 
Business Leaders Rely on Chemical 


In 1824 the doors of Chemical 
Corn Exchange Bank were first 
opened, with the purpose of 
‘furthering of commerce; the fur- 
nishing of assistance to the mer- 
chant and businessman.” Since 
that time Chemical has grown to 
be one of the world’s leading 
banks with an international rep- 
utation for service. 

Like progressive companies in all 
major industries, you and your or- 
ganization can count on Chemical 
for the most complete and efficient 
banking assistance—whether you 
seek accurate credit information, 


prompt handling of collections, 
financial advice or a prestige 
checking account to further 
YOUR commerce. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
has nearly 100 branch offices 
strategically located in New York 
City’s widely diversified indus- 
trial, commercial and residential 
neighborhoods. We also have cor- 
respondent banks throughout the 
United States and in all business 
centers of the free world. Through 
these offices and correspondents, 








OF s 8a BE Oyu B 
CORN EXCHANGE 


BANK 


it is our constant aim to Serve 165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


You Better. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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second-ranking chemical company, Union Carbide. 
Research is equally important to Carbide, which 
normally spends an average of ten years in per- 
fecting a major discovery. Where du Pont spent 
12 years on nylon before selling a pound of the 
fiber, Carbide took 12 years for Vinylite, 17 years 
for hydrogenation of coal. To carry such a payroll 
for all those years takes plenty of fiscal guts as well 
as faith. But research consciousness means pre- 
cisely that: the willingness to bankroll the blue 
yonder, budget the unfathomable, stake such un- 
known quantities as atomic power and aluminum 
cans. He who signs the checks had better be right. 

Morse Dial, moreover, was found with an addi- 
tional problem which did not trouble Greenewalt: 
he had to make Carbide jell. Founded only in 1917 
with no great family interests to unify its broad 
range of basic industrial metals, gases and chemi- 
cals, Union Carbide fairly cried out for co-ordi- 
nation, and Dial, a chemist-salesman-financier-ad- 
ministrator, was just the man to supply it. But it 
clearly meant that he had to go far beyond the 
technical if he was to take the measure of Carbide’s 
human organization problem. Soft-spoken, inner- 
fired, Dial knew that men, not things, were the key 
atoms in his chemical complex. Says Dial, out of 
his own crucible of experience: “Judgment comes 
down to a confidence in men and what they can do.” 

For John E. McKeen, of Brooklyn’s 108-year-old 
Charles Pfizer Co., technology was likewise not the 
major problem. That Pfizer now represents the 
world’s biggest producer of biochemicals required 
the master hand of a bold administrator. “Staying 
ahead in the drug business,” explains McKeen, 
“means being tomorrow-minded today.” On the re- 
search side, McKeen’s white-coated researchers have 
pored over 150,000 soil samples in the search for na- 
ture’s tireless micro-organisms, the source of anti- 
biotics. But it was John McKeen’s 
hardy organizational talents which 
tied Pfizer together into an outfit 
that could capitalize effectively on 
its scientific discoveries. 

Actually Pfizer had possessed 
no special distinction before Mc- 
Keen crash-programmed penicil- 
lin production and put it in the 
big league. Landing in the presi- 
dent’s chair in 1949, McKeen dar- 
ingly transformed Pfizer from a 
smallish producer of bulk chemi- 
cals into the nation’s most diversi- 
fied ethical drugmaker. 

What research is to drugs and 
chemicals, exploration is to oil 
companies. So perhaps it is no 
surprise that both Jersey Stan- 
dard’s Eugene Holman and Conti- 
nental Oil’s Leonard McCollum 
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General Electric's Steinmetz 
Good ideas need good management. 


began as geologists. Both climbed up the rigging of 
that great school of oil industry management talent, 
Jersey Standard—Holman to remain there, Mc- 
Collum to shift to Continental. Eugene Holman’s 
nose for oil—and solutions to problems—eventuaily 
shot him up the corporate derrick, first as chief 
geologist of Humble Oil, eventually to chief execu- 
tive of Humble’s parent, Standard Oil of New 
Jersey. The year he became president, Jersey 
Standard could boast no less than $1.6 billion in 
income. But Holman realized that the great stakes 
were in low-cost foreign crude, launched a huge 
program to find and develop it. 

Like fellow Texas U. alumnus Holman, Leonard 
F. McCollum sank wells all over the world for Jer- 
sey Standard, raising himself to head of its explora- 
tion program. In leaving Jersey Standard in 1947 
to go to Continental, McCollum was taking an oil- 
man’s gamble, for Continental was in trouble. He 
launched a bold campaign to put it into exploration. 

All of these men started out with one undeniably 
solid recommendation: a technical education in a 
world where facts count heavily. But their success 
can hardly be attributed to winning ways with a log 
table or diamond drill. Above all, in an area where 
slide rules are worse than useless—the human rela- 
tions that bind together brainstorms and balance 
sheets, cement conceptions and consummations— 
they learned by instinct and practice to make the 
right decisions. 

Thus, for all their love of the tangible, the tech- 
nician-managers who reach the top must learn to 
value the intangibles of personality and. character 
more highly than things. It was as managers that 
Holman and McCollum rose to the top in Jersey’s 
pool of oilmen, not as mere geologists. Likewise 
Dial and Greenewalt are primarily masterful co- 
ordinators, perfect chairmen for the complex com- 
mittee world of today’s big cor- 
poration—able to make men co- 
alesce in a common effort. It was 
otherwise forty years ago, when 
ForsBes’ first Fifty Foremost 
reigned: then the corporate lone 
wolf was typical. By 1957, a new 
industrial revolution had been’ 
consummated—a world of decen- 
tralized authority, an immensely 
complex human mechanism. Even 
for men who began as scientists, 
management remains a high art. 
Apostles of Technocracy to the 
contrary, the profit motive has not 
stifled American inventiveness. 
Competition—with profit the ad- 
mitted motive—has brought to the 
American consumer, through ap- 
plied ingenuity, all the benefits the 
Technicrats ever promised him. 
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Quarterback, chemical engineer, salesman, John E. McKeen, president 
of Brooklyn’s miracle-drug-making Chas. Pfizer & Co., has worked a few 
minor miracles of his own in transforming the venerable drug firm from a 
middle-sized producer of bulk chemicals into one of the U.S.’ front-ranking 
makers of ethical drugs. McKeen, who started with Pfizer as a control 
chemist in 1926, was running Pfizer’s big Brooklyn plant by the time its 
technicians developed the technique for mass-producing penicillin during 
World War II. He directed Pfizer’s plant expansion program, wound up 
the war as a vice president. 

By that time, however, McKeen had more than an inkling of the tre- 
mendous potential inherent in antibiotics. Even before he became president 
in 1949, he campaigned successfully to apply Pfizer research on a mass- 
production basis, won the company a commanding position in three of the 
industry’s four big growth markets—antibiotics, steroids, and tranquilizers. 
Global-minded as well, McKeen has expanded Pfizer’s production, market- 
ing, and distribution system so that it literally covers the earth. As one 
competitor marvels: “Anyone who thinks the ethical drug business is slow- 
moving ought to meet John McKeen.” 


John E. McKeen 


One basic secret of making dollars in oil is to spend dollars—lots of 
them—to keep abreast of the industry and to expand crude reserves. But, 
until a Tennessee-born Texan, Leonard F. McCollum, 55, took over its 
presidency ten years ago, Texas’ Continental Oil used to hang on to its 
cash with un-oilmanlike tenacity. While its competitors snapped up prime 
leases from under its nose, Continental progressively lost ground. McCollum, 
a geologist who had learned the way of the petroleum world in 22 years 
at Jersey Standard, promptly changed all that. He doubled Continental’s 
exploration budget, and, as profits began rolling in on a rising tide of 
crude, began spending even more. Result: since 1947 Continental has 
tripled its net acreage, more than doubled its refinery runs and become one 
of the oil industry’s outstanding postwar success stories. 

McCollum was quick to see the benefits of overseas production well 
before other medium-size oil companies got into the big parade overseas. 
He hunted for oil in Africa and Central America, got the jump on the rest 
of the industry by plunging off shore into the Gulf of Mexico. But in his 
own estimation, geology is not the most important thing—even in an oil 
company. “Management,” says McCollum, “is running people, not things.” 


Leonard F. McCollum 


William K. Whiteford’s biggest accomplish ft as chief executive of the 
great Gulf Oil Corp. has been the nimble way he extricated Gulf from an 
embarrassment of riches. When Whiteford, now 57, took over Gulf’s top 
job in 1953, the company owned so much oil in tiny, parched Kuwait that 
it was sometimes hard-pressed to find markets for all of it. 

This being low-cost oil, it made Gulf prosperous, but it was a slightly 
precarious kind of prosperity: almost half of Gulf’s earnings came from the 
Near East. Whiteford set about to right the balance. Working in bold 
strokes, he acquired Tulsa’s Warren Petroleum. Reason: Whiteford was 
after oil in U.S. soil to bolster, and backstop, his Arabian output. Next he 
sank $120 million into Union Oil Co. of California. The shrewdness of this 
move has already been demonstrated: when the U.S. asked for voluntary 
restrictions of oil imports, it specifically exempted the parched West Coast, 
where Gulf can pour its ample Middle East crude into Union refineries. 

Today Gulf is a far better balanced company than a few years ago. 
Decentralization, vital in oil, as much as geographical diversification, has 
been Whiteford’s aim. Notes he: “We want to advise our men without mak- 
ing them so afraid of mistakes that they will be afraid of decision.” 





William K. Whiteford 
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Meet a fly about to commit 


insecticide 


Pushbutton products in pressurized tin cans 
are revolutionizing U.S. living habits 


Ew York, N. Y.—When tempted 

to toss around such superlatives as 
“fabulous” and “phenomenal,” you 
might well consider the spectacular rise 
of the aerosol (or pressurized products) 
industry. 

In less than 10 years its production 
has rocketed from zero to more than some 
350 million units yearly. And from a 
single product—insecticides—to more 
than 100 products for our better health, 
comfort and convenience. 

Hair sprays and shaving lather, for 
example. Dessert toppings and fire ex- 
tinguishers. Sun tan lotions and personal 
deodorants. Medicines, paints, waxes, 
pet and garden sprays... the list goes 
on and on. And new products are ever 
being made available. 


A “Bomb” Started It 


H. W. Hamilton, secretary of the 
Chemical Specialties Manufacturers 
Association, estimates a business volume 
in aerosols of “more than a third of a 
billion dollars a year—and it’s fast 
me og = oh 

“The industry,” he reports, “sprang 
from the insecticide ‘bomb’ 
World War II GI’s. These were sm 
steel cylinders filled with pressurized gas 
to propel the bug-killing agents. Civil- 
ians took to them, too, for their novelty 
and convenience.” 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


Then, through the resources of the 
canning industry, economical dispens- 
ing valves were developed, and in 1947 
the first Jow pressure aerosols came out. 
“The low pressure,” Mr. Hamilton 
points out, “‘means only a lower pressure 
of gas than in the original ‘steel bombs.’ 
Acceptance by the public was instan- 
taneous. And so a lusty new industry 
was born—via the lightweight, easily 
stored, spoilage-safe and disposable pres- 
surized tin can.” 

Compressed and liquefied gases are 
used to discharge the mist, foam, liquid, 
dry powder or whatever type of product 
is to be propelled through the nozzle by 
a pushbutton touch on the container’s 
valve. The type of gas depends upon 
many factors and is given careful con- 
sideration by manufacturers. The pro- 
pellent gases most widely used are among 
the fluorinated hydrocarbons. Certain 
liquefied petroleum gases find use, too. 
In food aerosols, nitrous oxide and carbon 
dioxide are usually the propellents. The 
name “‘aerosol’’—literally a fine airborne 
mist or spray—today is the generic term 
for the whole industry. 

“‘Metal can manufacturers were active 
in this field from the very beginning,” 
says Mr. Hamilton. ““The cans made to 
specifications they helped develop have 
withstood all tests in laboratories, fac- 
tories, homes. Today, aerosols are a 


great favorite everywhere, primarily for 
their convenience.” 


National’s Role 


The “tin’’~can is really steel thinl 
coated with tin to resist corrosion. It 
takes tin plate in enormous quantities to 
make the more than 40 billion cans the 
canning industry uses each year. And 
our Weirton Steel Company is a major 
supplier of both electrolytic and hot- 
dip tin plate. 

f course, tin plate is just one of the 
many steels made by National Steel. 
Our research and production men work 
closely with customers in many fields to 
provide steels for the better products of 
all American industry. 

At National Steel, it is our constant 
goal to produce still better and better 
steel of the quality and in the quantity 
wanted, at the lowest possible cost to 
our customers. 





SEVEN GREAT DIVISIONS 
WELDED (NTO ONE COMPLETE 
STEEL-MAKING STRUCTURE 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation « Weirton 
Steel Company « Stran- Steel Corporation + 
Hanna Iron Ore Company « National Stee! 
Products Company + The Hanna Farnace 
Cerporation « National Mines Corporation 
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INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICIANS 





Masters of the Mass Market 


What demand is to supply, modern marketing is to mass production. For without the 
genius of the men who move the product, the wheels of industry would slowly stop. 


“Lunchroom owners noted that increasingly their 
patrons were developing the habit of making runs 
on specific items; one day it would be the roast 
shoulder of veal with pan gravy that was ordered 
almost exclusively, while the next everyone would 
be taking the Vienna loaf, and the roast veal went 
begging. A man who ran a small notions store in 
Bayside revealed that over a period of four days 
274 successive customers had entered his shop and 
asked for a spool of pink thread.” 


It was a funny but frightening picture Robert M. 
Coates painted in his fanciful New Yorker short 
story, “The Law”: the description of a day on which 
American marketing and distribution, together with 
the law of averages, fell whimsically apart, with 
Fords overflowing Ford dealers’ showrooms, Life 
Savers piling up at the point of sales. 

No such catastrophe is likely to befall U.S. busi- 
ness as long as it continues to produce such masters 
of the mass market as Sears, Roebuck’s Chairman 
Theodore V. Houser 
and Adman Norman 
Strouse, president of 
J. Walter Thompson. 
These men and oth- 
ers like them rep- 
resent a comparative- 
ly new breed of lead- 
er, one uniquely 
American: the busi- 
ness logisticians. Like 
their military count- 
erparts, such execu- 
tives constantly deal 
with, and are able 
accurately to plan 
for, the future in 
terms of distribution 
and supply. 

It is only in the 
U.S. that there is real 
understanding of the 
fact that mass pro- 
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- Yon mm Peddler, old style (cirea 1830) 
New ways for old. 


duction cannot exist without mass distribution; 
without the latter, Fords would overflow Ford 
dealers’ lots. 

Henry Ford I is usually thought of as the man 
who gave us mass production. But he was well 
aware that he had to sell what he made. Ford was 
an early exploiter of word-of-mouth advertising: 
an early Arthur Godfrey, he is said to have paid a 
gag writer to invent affectionate jokes about his Tin 
Lizzie, creating as much promotion in his time as 
any advertising campaign of today. Even more im- 
portantly, by proclaiming his basic wage of $5 a 
day, he produced a heresy that has become an axiom 
of today’s marketing philosophy: your workers are 
also your customers; pay them well so they can 
spend freely. 

Yet until well after the turn of the century, pro- 
duction and sales in the U.S. were thought of as 
separate departments, with the former taking pre- 
cedence. It was the latter’s job to sell whatever the 
plant produced. Today, in a sense, the reverse is 
true: it is widely rec- 
ognized as the job of 
the plant to produce 
the type of product 
the market wants 
and needs. Mass mar- 
keting has taken its 
place alongside mass 
production. They are 
today the twin pillars 
on which the pros- 
perity of the nation 
rests. 

Mass _ production, 
then, is America’s 
answer to the pessi- 
mistic Malthusian 
doctrine that the 
world’s population 
would multiply be- 
yond the world’s 
capacity to provide 
goods & services. By 
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A sort of Henry Ford of the securities business, Winthrop Hiram Smith, 64, 
directing partner of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, has brought 
some applicable merchandising techniques of the supermarket to the sale 
of stocks & bonds. Thus, the world’s biggest brokerage house publishes 
booklets on the language of investing, gives basic courses in Wall Street 
procedures, and generally works overtime to keep its 300,000 active in- 
vestors informed. Smith feels that by taking the mystery out of financial 
operations—by “bringing Wall Street to Main Street”—his company is 
helping dig up the grass roots kind of savings that our industry needs for 
expansion. 

New England-born and Ambherst-bred (as was Merrill Lynch founder 
Charles E. Merrill), Smith started with Merrill Lynch as a $7-a-week runner 
in 1916, moved up through the ranks to become the chief architect of the 
series of mergers that won the huge brokerage house such nicknames as 
“The Thundering Herd” and “All this, and Merrill, Too,” in the early 
Forties. Though Smith officially took over the reins of Merrill Lynch from 
the late Charles Merrill only last year, his has actually been the chief 
responsibility for its spectacular progress and prosperity in the past decade. 


Winthrop Smith 





When FDR ded a « of the unemployed 20 years ago, John D. 
Biggers, now chairman of Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co., took the job, did 
it and turned back $3.1 million of the $5-million appropriation. For Biggers, 
such executive versatility was by no means unusual. Something of a cor- 
porate hedgehopper, he started out in 1909 as advertising manager for a 
Detroit overall manufacturer, wound up seven years and three jobs later 
as vice-president of Owens Bottle, moving up, significantly, not through 
the advertising but through the treasury department. After a four-year 
stint learning the auto business from the Graham Brothers, Biggers settled 
down in 1930 as president of the newly organized Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Glass Co. 

Within a year, he had pulled the coup of his career by buying General 
Motors’ glass factories. This proved to be the basic cornerstone of LOF’s 
subsequent prosperity and stability: along with the deal, Biggers landed a 
contract to provide all of GM’s glass needs. “In the depth of the depres- 
sion,” Biggers recalls, “it took courage to buy factories.” 

Not courage alone, but also a sharp eye for efficiency lies behind Biggers’ 
achievement at LOF. Other glass makers may equal LOF’s high-powered 
growth, but none can approach its 22% return on equity. 


John D. Biggers 


Without the adman, it is probable that our warehouses soon would over- 
flow with unsold goods and our whole marvelous economic mechanism 
would grind to a halt. No man labors more effectively to keep this from 
happening than Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter Thompson, 
world’s biggest and oldest advertising agency. Advertising to a large extent 
creates the consumer market, and Strouse’ stock-in-trade is convincing the 
consumer that he wants what it never before occurred to him that he 
needed. After the war, for instance, Ford came looking for new ways to 
sell cars. Strouse, then boss of J.W.T.’s Detroit office, proposed the spec- 
tacularly successful two-in-one campaign, dedicated to the proposition that 
every family needs two cars, not one, in its garage. 

Adman Strouse has been concocting such ideas for Thompson and its 
clients ever since 1929. Moving up through the ranks he was put in charge 
of the agency’s Detroit office, itself bigger than most agencies, in 1948. 
Two years ago, Strouse nosed out 83 other Thompson vice-presidents to 
win Thompson’s No. One executive spot. A quiet, almost scholarly man, 
Strouse resembles not at all the Martini-swilling cynical grey-flanneled 
admen of popular fiction. His prescription for advertising success is dis- 
armingly simple: “A natural ambition to persuade people to buy,” he calls it. 


Norman H. Strouse 
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John S. Coleman 


Burroughs Corp. was in trouble when John S. Coleman, 
salesman, one-time lawyer, and bristling idea man, bustled 
into the presidency eleven years ago. The sales force of this 
oldline adding machine company was pulling in one direc- 
tion, its production men in another. As the war ended, Bur- 
roughs had booked orders to sell more than twice as much 
as it was able to build. With the same quiet efficiency with 
which he had prodded the famed Norden bombsight into 
production during the war, Coleman, in the years that fol- 
lowed, calmly took the company apart and put it back to- 
gether again, redesigned for modern business. 

Coleman was no newcomer to Burroughs: ever since he 
started to work with the company in 1920, he had been 
engineering Burroughs’ relations with its U.S. government 
customers. Now as head man, he began pouring money into 
research, gave division heads responsibility, sprayed new 
products out into the market. Adding machines took a back 
seat to more advanced and complex products. Calling his 
changes “adjustments to a second industrial revolution,” 
Coleman furiously plowed money back into expansion, upped 
sales 500% in ten years (to $272 million). “You can have 
the good old days,” says he today. “Personally, I prefer to 
look forward to the good new ones.” 





the same token, mass marketing is America’s reply 
to Marx’s doctrine that the impoverished ' masses 
could never afford to buy all the goods that ma- 
chinery is able to turn out. It is an answer not yet 
recognized in Europe, where a deep-rooted his- 
torical prejudice against “selling,” as Vienna-born 
Economist Peter F. Drucker points out, is keeping it 
from acknowledging the fact. There, while produc- 
tion is considered “gentlemanly,” selling is still 
“ignoble and parasitical.” As a result, there are big 
manufacturing companies in Italy that have no 
domestic sales managers. 

Even less awake to the necessities of marketing 
are the Russians. In the war-footed economy of the 
USSR, consumer goods are purposely kept in scarce 
supply as rubles pour into future sputniks, missiles, 
other instruments of science and destruction. The 
Russians licked mass-production methods many 
years ago with the boot, but who is to say—were 
the Soviet’s consumer-citizens given the choice— 
whether they would buy what the commissars put 
on the market? Certainly stories have appeared in 
the Russian press from time to time indicating that 
the consuming comrades are not exactly enchanted 
with the graceless and often shoddy products avail- 
able. Marketing in its broad, modern sense is not 
a concept Communism could conceive. 

Marketing, then, is not just sales, it is a state of 
mind. It embraces the whole business organism as 
seen from the viewpoint of the final sale—in other 
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words, from the buyer’s point of view. As a result, 
marketing enters the production picture in the 
modern business before anything is produced. At 
General Electric—as Master Marketeer Ralph 
Cordiner once put it in an annual report—the mar- 
keting man is introduced “at the beginning rather 
than at the end of the production cycle and [inte- 
grates] marketing into each phase of the business. 
. . . Marketing [has] authority in product plan- 
ning, production scheduling and inventory control, 
as well as in the sales distribution and servicing of 
the product.” 


A Matter of Tomorrow 


Marketing, in other words, is the main chance 
of modern business enterprises; it means tomorrow. 
And it is a main concern of today’s top business 
management. To some degree, all of Forses’ Fifty 
Foremost Business Leaders of 1957 are constantly 
involved with it. For the executive function is con- 
cerned with the logistics of moving goods to the 
consumer at least as much as with production itself. 

All this does not apply only to manufacturing. 
Intangible services are often mass produced and 
must be mass sold. Banking, for example. Expan- 
sionist S. Clark Beise, president of California’s 
Bank of America National Trust & Savings Associ- 
ation—world’s largest financial institution—has, 
like his predecessors, the late, great Gianninis, pio- 
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Theodore V. Houser 


“The greatest master of mass merchandising in the U.S.,” 
General Robert E. Wood called Theodore V. Houser, his 
successor as top man at Sears, Roebuck & Co. Few would 
dispute the title. If Wood had shown himself possessed of 
uncommon clairvoyance in forecasting the pocketbook moods 
of the consumer, Houser has demonstrated a parallel genius 
for gearing Sears to meet its changing role in a changing 
world. 

Sober-miened Houser, electrical engineering degree in 
hand, landed a job with Montgomery Ward fresh from col- 
lege, and quickly began climbing the executive ladder at the 
No. Two mail-order house. He moved over to Sears in 1928 
when Wood, another Ward alumnus, became president. 

Gen. Wood put Houser to work integrating Sear’s new 
retail-store business with its traditional mail-order opera- 
tions. He was so delighted with the result that he soon put 
Houser in charge of Sears’ central buying operations. Houser 
set out to slash Sears’ costs, did so in part by investing in 
companies making goods for Sears. Sometimes criticized by 
unhappy manufacturers for the hard bargains he drives with 
them, Houser has a ready reply: “The important thing,” 
says he, “is to bring down the price to the consumer .. . it’s 
Sears’ job to get in there and pitch.” 





neered in advertising and merchandising, basic 
marketing tools. “By advertising and by perform- 
ance,” write the bank’s official biographers, “the 
Bank of America has made the word ‘Timeplan’ 
[instalment-loan service] almost as well known in 
California as Coca Cola.” 

Taking a cue from Beise’s Bankamerica, banking 
institutions all over the land are turning a new face 
to the public. Branches are opened with fanfare, 
kleig lights, gifts of ball-point pens. There are drive- 
in banks, stay-open-late banks, bank “drops”—all 
facets of modern marketing. Going or gone are the 
tomb-like Greek temples of old; in their place, 
modern, glass show places open for all to see, like 
Manufacturers Trust Co.’s Skidmore, Owings & 
Merrill-designed branch on Manhattan’s Fifth Ave. 


New Methods of Marketing 


Banking, long the stronghold of truly “private” 
business, is perhaps the last of the businesses so to 
succumb. Journalism—‘“second oldest profession” 
—long ago recognized that it was no longer enough 
simply to drop a paper or magazine on a newsstand 
and expect a public to be standing expectantly by. 
Throughout publishing, new methods of circula- 
tion, promotion, advertising, public relations are 
constantly being developed. And in the case of 
Henry Luce’s Time, Inc. publications, at least, mar- 
keting methods on the most complicatedly sophisti- 
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cated level are constantly being employed. 

The axiom that you cannot have mass production 
without mass distribution thus holds true well 
beyond the ordinary consumer goods such as motor 
cars and refrigerators. Take cash registers and 
office machinery. It is no accident that National 
Cash Register and Burroughs, No. One and No. Two 
in the business, are headed by former sales execu- 
tives. As for IBM, undisputed leader in the field, its 
guiding genius, Tom Watson Sr., was first and fore- 
most a merchandiser of machines. 

This, needless to say, does not mean being a 
salesman in the classic sense. “Salesmen,” says Stan- 
ley Allyn, successor to John Patterson, founder of 
National Cash Register, “lack balance. That damned 
enthusiasm would get them into trouble.” But—as 
Stanley Allyn well knows—you cannot simply turn 
out cash registers and bookkeeping machines and 
wait for the customers to come and pick them up. It 
is not so much that industry needs to be run by 
salesmen; rather that the modern manager must 
understand the art of moving merchandise as well 
as producing it—even airlines. It had for a long 
time begun to look as if the airlines were hopelessly 
dependent on government subsidies. It took Ameri- 
can Airlines’ C.R. Smith, no salesman but an air age 
pioneer and onetime accountant, to recognize that 
air travel could be merchandised, like soap or shoes. 
As a result of his understanding of market needs 
(speed, comfort, luxury, safety), his American Air- 
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New worlds for old... 
through electronics 


ELectronics play a major role in the de- this way, computers play a vital role in the 
velopment of new products, new buildings, scientific magic that today touches our 
new concepts... and make possible a brighter, lives in many ways . . . providing us all, 
more enjoyable world. Electronic marvels— _ through electronics, new worlds for old. 

such as computers and other data processing 

equipment —do repetitive chores thereby 

freeing men’s minds for creative thinking. In 








lines in 1939 took the lead as domestic air carrier 
No. One—a lead that its competition has never been 
able to overcome. 

If anyone still believes that it is enough these 
days to understand production, finance and tech- 
nology, he need only consider the troubles of Dr. 
Allen B. DuMont. DuMont was a pioneer of TV, 
both in broadcasting, technology and the manu- 
facture of sets. He was well financed (Paramount 
Pictures was behind him) and had a broadcasting 
network, individual stations and a big set-manu- 
facturing business. But, as Dr. DuMont himself has 
admitted, that was not enough. Because he did not 
know properly how to see what he could make, 
DuMont eventually had to drop his broadcasting 
activities, and as a manufacturer has long since been 
surpassed by such comparative latecomers as Ad- 
miral Corp.’s Ross Siragusa. As a company, Du- 
Mont’s sales have dropped from $91 million in 1953 
to around $40 million for 1957. 


National Cash's first "100 Point” sales club (1906) 
For the old hard sell, a new logistics. 


a 


But how does a man become a master of the mass 
market? Certainly among Forses’ business leaders 
of 1957 there is no lack of men who stand out 
especially for their marketing and distribution 
knowhow. But notable is the fact that none among 
them remotely resembles the fabled salesmen of 
the past, such as Dick Sears, who built Sears, Roe- 
buck on his ability to “sell a breath of air”; King 
Gillette, who promoted safety razors by publicizing 
his own fullfledged mustache, or “Bet-A-Million” 
John Gates. 

The super-salesmen of yore have mostly vanished 
from the executive scene, and with them has gone 
a good deal of flamboyant glamour. True, Columbia 
University Sociologist C. Wright Mills can still 
write in White Collar that salesmanship is still “a 
science, an ideology and a style of life for a society 
that has turned itself into a fabulous salesroom and 
become the biggest bazaar in the world.” 

But this is not the same as equating today’s logis- 
tician of the marketplace with the snake-oil pitch- 
man at a county fair. Rather today’s marketeer 
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is more likely to wield the educated advertising blue 
pencil of a Norman Strouse, the brilliant bibliophile 
who created the extraordinarily successful “extra 
family car” campaign for Ford; to have the subtle 
mass-merchandising touch of Federated Department 
Stores’ Fred Lazarus Jr.; or, like Winthrop Smith 
of Wall Street’s Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, carry on, in affect, a nationwide classroom 
lecture in economics. 

The fabulous “salesroom” Mills describes is big- 
ger than he seems to realize. It includes backward 
areas all over the free world to which pure strains 
of “contented cows” are regularly shipped by the 
market-conscious “world’s milkman,” General Milk 
Co. (jointly owned by Carnation and Pet Milk), to- 
gether with dairy knowhow for the improvement 
not only of other nations’ diets but of their econo- 
mies. For such men as General Dynamics’ Frank 
Pace there are planes and submarines to move. 
Products differ, but the problem is the same: how 
do you move what you make to an ultimate user? 


Market for the Millions 


Take Winthrop Smith, for example. As directing 
partner in the world’s biggest brokerage house, Mer- 
rill Lynch, he has been said to have brought Wall 
Street to Main Street. Smith started at Merrill 


Lynch as a salesman of securities—a customers’ 
man—just a few days after he graduated from 
Amherst College. But Smith had bigger ideas about 


how stocks & bonds could be sold. 

He found a willing listener. Merrill Lynch’s mar- 
ket-conscious Charles Merrill had long believed 
that the brokerage house should be thought of as a 
department store, whose shelves were stocked with 
common and preferred equities. He chose Smith to 
bring his dream to reality. But with 1929 still fresh 
in its mind, the public felt it had little need for 
Smith’s products. His job, then, was to remove mis- 
conceptions about the stock market from the pub- 
lic’s mind. This he did through an educational ad- 
vertising program (the first ad: “What’s This Stock 
and Bond Business All About?”) that helped make 
and keep Merrill Lynch the biggest brokerage in 
the nation. 

Another Master Mover is Libbey-Owens-Ford’s 
Chairman John D. Biggers, who worked at a series 
of sales jobs before he joined Libbey-Owens-Ford. 
Biggers lost no time in switching to the financial 
department as soon as he had the chance. He felt 
that a pure sales approach prevented a man from 
thinking in terms of the company and its future. 
During the depths of the Depression, General 
Motors proposed to sell its glass-making plants. 
With his eye on the growing auto market, Biggers 
successfully talked L-O-F into buying them, al- 
though the days were immediately post-depression 
and most managements hardly in a mood to make 
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Beyond the striking appearance of Oldsmobile’s Four- 
Beam Headlamps is a marked increase in your night- 
driving safety. The Lo-Lites (two outer beams) pro- 
vide up to 50 feet more illumination . . . the Hi-Lites 
(all four beams) give greater visibility, reduce glare. 
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1958 OL DS MOBILE NINETY-EIGHT HOLIDAY COUPE ... A CAR IN A CLASS BY ITSELF! 


A tingle of excitement . . . a sense of tasteful distinction 
..- come with your new Oldsmobile. It moves with 
crisp authority, carrying you in super-smoothness as New-Matic 
Ride* (a true air suspension) silently dismisses road 
irregularities. Indeed, all this is as much a part of 
OLDSmobility as the internationally-envied performance 
of its Rocket Engine. Be among the first to experience 
this new way of travel. Your Authorized Oldsmobile 
Quality Dealer will be pleased to serve you. 
OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION. 


*Optional at extre cost. 
OLDSNMNIO BILE for 'Ss 
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major expansion moves. As a result, the company 
obtained all of General Motors’ glass business for 
the following 26 years. Biggers had cornered an 
enormous market-to-be and solved the problem of 
selling his output for a long time to come. 


Marketing Machinery 


A salesman of the “soft sell” school, Burroughs’ 
President Coleman broke in with a bang by landing 
a $l-million Government order for business ma- 
chines. “In those days,” he grins, “that was a lot of 
money.” But Coleman, who went on to an even 
more successful selling career in the Capital, even- 
tually took a close look at himself and the company. 
He knew very little about what made Burroughs 
tick, he soon realized. So, in his late 30s, he ac- 
cepted a lower-paying position inside the company, 
where he could learn what made business machines 
tick and what their future market might be. Says 
he frankly today: “It was the biggest personal de- 
cision I ever had to make.” Coleman thus became 
a sort of salesman-with-a-broad-view. Just as many 
other production or financial men have had to 
become merchandising-minded. Executive talent, 
clearly, is no one specialized skill. 

National Cash Register’s Chairman Stanley C. 
Allyn is a master merchandiser, too. Up from his 
youth in the ledgers, he is perhaps John Foster 
Dulles’ chief rival in global travel, looking into for- 
eign needs, building markets for his wonderful 
money-boxes. Because of his own foresight in seek- 
ing foreign markets, 40% of his company’s sales vol- 
ume comes from abroad, a still larger part of net 
earnings. 

Another thoroughly well-integrated mass-market 
man is Sears, Roebucks’ Chairman Theodore V. 
Houser, “the greatest mass-merchandiser in the 
world,” according to his predecessor, General Robert 
E. Wood—himself a pretty good hand in that field. 
Thanks to Houser’s talents, and despite the invasion 
of the discount houses, no less than two out of every 
15 American families, not to mention the company’s 
customers in Australia and South America, owe 
Sears money. Europe may have a place in Sears’ 
future fortunes, too. Houser is reported to be ex- 
perimenting with the distribution of Sears’ cata- 
logues to consumers in Germany. 

Young (52-year-old) Don Mitchell, president of 
Sylvania Electric, is another example. Educated as 
an engineer, Mitchell made marketing history with 
the paper milk container for American Can, fol- 
lowed that with the metal beer can. He went on to 
even greater things at Sylvania by buying an ob- 
scure TV plant, turning it into a top name in the 
industry. He personifies the modern manager be- 
cause he grasps—and uses—all the tools of market- 
ing: point-to-point sales, merchandising, pricing, 
advertising, packaging. 
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Says Norman Strouse of the trend toward the se- 
lection of marketing men to head big businesses: 
“It has been growing and is likely to continue to 
grow. There are a number of outstanding exam- 
ples even now: Mortimer of General Foods, Mc- 
Elroy of Procter & Gamble [now Secretary of 
Defense], Foy of Koppers, Silbersack of American 
Home Products and others.” 


From Sample Case to Mass Market 


Small wonder that so few of today’s industrial 
leaders began their way up carrying sample cases, 
walking on feet that had often stubbornly been held 
in a prospect’s door. For by the time today’s mas- 
ters of the mass market reached the years of execu- 
‘ive maturity, the whole idea of “sales” and sales 
promotion had gone through an agonizing reap- 
praisal. “Sales,” as a conception, had been relegated 
to a relatively minor, if still important, role in the 
over-all picture of marketing. Today the logistics 
of marketing include everything from the tactical 
design of an upswept fender to the strategical 
adoption of a new pricing policy; from knowing the 
right people in the Pentagon, to creating the correct 
public image of your company. 

The successful salesman of yesterday may still 
become the gifted corporate president of tomorrow. 
But he will “sell” his way up within a different 
frame of reference. Point-of-sale selling continues 
to be recognized as an essential cog in the gear- 
wheel of marketing. But marketing is now a many- 
splendored thing—selling, advertising, merchandis- 
ing, promotion, public relations, pricing, market 
research with its projections into the future—re- 
quiring less shoe leather, and more brains and busi- 
ness sophistication, than ever before. 

Mass marketing is finally being recognized for 
what it is—the operating lever of our economy that 
meshes the moving hands of increasing buying 
power with the mainspring of the ability to pro- 
duce. And the men who have mastered the logistics 
of the mass market, like Forses’ Fifty Foremost, are 
the keys to activating the whole mechanism. An 
Ernie Breech can make Fords efficiently and well 
but he needs a Norman Strouse to create a desire in 
the public’s mind for what Breech can build. John 
Biggers probably could not have built Libbey- 
Owens-Ford as fast as he did had he not solved half 
of its marketing problem at the outset in one fell 
swoop. 

For the simple fact is that it would do no good to 
present a modern hardtop auto or the latest in 
power lawn mowers to an American of the Eighteen 
Nineties. He would not know how to use them. 
Chances are he would not even want them. Modern 
industry, in short, is possible only because our busi- 
nessmen have learned to move goods en masse as 
well as to make them en masse. 
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CHEMICALS 


THE MASTER 
TOUCH 


Allied Chemical taught Wall 
Street a few things about 
playing the market. 





Buyinc a stock is one thing, runs an 
old Wall Street adage; knowing when 
to sell it is a different matter en- 
tirely. Last month it was clear that 
Glen B. Miller, president of Allied 
Chemical & Dye,* the nation’s third 
largest chemical company, had be- 
come something of a past master at 
both. 

Miller’s stock market coup began 
quietly enough. “In order to provide 
additional cash for use in connection 
with our construction program,” he 
told stockholders last July, “we sold 
184,600 shares of the company’s (284,- 
600-share) holdings of U.S. Steel 
common stock.” 

The New Look. But what three 
months ago seemed to be just a rou- 
tine announcement, looked like some- 
thing else again in the wake of last 
month’s market quake. “It was,” 
says one analyst flatly, “a piece of 
very, very sharp market timing.” 

Wall Street, moreover, could ad- 
vance many reasons for its contention 
that Allied had scored a killing in the 
market. For one thing, most analysts 
had agreed that the company would 
have little trouble over the next few 
years in generating enough cash in- 
ternally to carry out its capital ex- 


*Allied Chemical & Dye. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): hi 9834; low, 7234. 
ete al (1956): $3. Indicated 1957 Re: 
$3. Earnings per share (1956): $4.74. Fem 


assets: $768.5 million. Ticker symbol: 


ALLIED’S MILLER: 
he made a killing 
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penditure program. For another, 
Allied had suddenly decided to liqui- 
date an investment it had made over 
thirty years ago and held onto 
through the crash of 1929, the depres- 
sion, the war, and into the post-war 
boom, 

A Matter of Timing. Whatever its 
motives, Allied’s timing was well-nigh 
perfect. Near the peak of the market 
in July, Allied sold shares it had 
bought at an average of $12.87 a 
share for an average of $69.53 a share 
(after brokerage fees), reported a 
profit after taxes of $56.66 a share 
(or $7.8 million) on the deal. Re- 
sult: a 79-cent-a-share lift to Allied’s 
1957 earnings. 

“Proceeds from this sale,” Presi- 
dent Miller reiterated drily, “together 
with other funds generated internally, 
will provide for all our cash needs for 
the foreseeable future.” With U.S. 
Steel off nearly 20 points from its 
1957 high, Allied, which has some- 
times been hard-pressed to keep up 
with such competitors as Dow, 
du Pont, and American Cyanamid, 
was at least looking last month like a 
first-rate investor. 


MACHINERY 


PROFIT TWIST 


AMF’s booming third quarter 

was so good that its earnings 

tumbled like a row of nine- 
pins. 





Ever since the war, Morehead Patter- 
son, the urbane, merger-minded 
chairman of New York’s fast-growing 
American Machine & Foundry Co.,* 
has been pushing one of U. S. indus- 
try’s most ambitious corporate ex- 
pansion programs. In the past five 
years alone, Patterson has brought no 
less than 15 different companies under 
AMF’s corporate wing, paid for most 
of them in stock, and in consequence 
doubled the number of AMF’s out- 
standing shares. 

Patterson’s stock-swapping proclivi- 
ties, it is true, sometimes resulted in 
apparent dilution of AMF’s rapidly 
mounting earnings. Ever since AMF’s 
automatic pinspotter began putting 
pin boys out of work, however, AMF 
stockholders have been able to face 
Patterson’s ambitions with unqualified 
delight. Regular as clockwork, rising 
pinspotter profits fully offset the im- 
pact on earnings of every new stock 
acquisition. 


*American Machine & Foundry Co. Traded 
NYSE. Price range ad it 4334; low, 
294%. Dividend (1956): ndicated 1957 

yout: $1.30. Earnings oo 3A. (1956): $3. 
ae assets: $182.6 million. Ticker symbol: 


Last month, however, when Patter- 
son announced AMF’s third quarter 
results, earnings for the first time in 
over two years had gone into a slump, 
dropping from 70c a share to 63c. 
Reason: though AMF’s over-all profit 
had risen a healthy 13%, the out- 
standing shares had risen by an even 
faster 19% in a single year. 

The trouble, Patterson readily con- 
fessed, was simply that in the third 
quarter AMF’s pinspotter business 
had been too good. In just ten months 
he had installed 10,000 machines, as 
many as in all of 1956, still boasted a 
fat backlog of 4,700 machines, 1,100 
more than a year before. “Most of our 
pinspotters,” Patterson explained, 
“were placed during the third quar- 
ter, and this involved high costs with 
no compensating revenues.” 

AMF’s pretax margins, as a result, 
contracted from 9.7% in the first half 
to a slim 6.6% in the third quarter. 
But one quarter’s loss might also spell 
another quarter’s gain. “These ma- 
chines,” said Patterson, “along with 
others placed during the summer 
months, will push fourth quarter sales 
and rentals to record levels.” 

And indeed, over the first nine 
months, the pinspotter had been per- 
forming as profitably as ever, and in 
consequence AMF had been handily 
breaking all records. Profits had shot 
up 31%, enough to lift per-share 
earnings a comfortable 10% (to $2.45 
a share). 

Things looked so bright, in fact, 
that last month Patterson saw his 
way clear to raise AMF’s conservative 
dividend from 30c to 40c quarter- 
ly. “The steady increase in earnings, 
sales, and rentals,” said he contented- 
ly, “and the prospect for further im- 
provement in 1958, make the higher 
dividend possible.” 


AMF’S PATTERSON: 
prosperity had a price 
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MATHEMATICS’ EUCLID: 
he devised it... 


MACHINERY 


THE NUMBERS 
GAME 


When should a company 
merge? Only, says Henry 
Mallon, when it can accom- 


plish the impossible. 





TWENTY-FOUR centuries ago, the 
mathematician Euclid developed his 
axiom that the whole of a thing can 
never be greater than the sum of its 
parts. Henry Neil Mallon, 62, chair- 
man of Dallas, Texas’ Dresser Indus- 
tries,* has spent a large part of his 
business life trying to disprove Eu- 
clid’s axiom in his mergers. As he 
once put it: “Unless two and two 
make five, nobody gains by a merger.” 


Last month Mallon was once again 
playing his unusual numbers game. 
In New York, he announced that 
Dresser, already the nation’s second 
biggest supplier of oilfield equipment, 
was merging with Illinois’ Gardner- 
Denver Co.+ through a one-for-one 
stock swap. Combined, the two ma- 
chinery companies will boast assets 
of $250 million, sales of $350 million. 


In many ways, the two companies 
fit together like hand in glove. Though 
Dresser makes many types of mud 
pumps, Gardner-Denver will now give 
it a complete line. Dresser has no air 
tools; Gardner-Denver does. And 
where Dresser sells its compressors 
only to oilmen, Gardner-Denver can 
market them to its customers in con- 


Magy ne Industries, Inc. Traded NYSE. 
high, 5734; low, 37%. 
Ln my 1997 Ba; 
Earn rnings sha 
Total assets: $168 milli On. Ticker an DI. 


Gardner oie Co. Traded NYSE. Price 
957): high, 46%; low, 3342. Dividend 
): Tatts, Indicated 315 rots $1.72, 
ue s per share (1956) : $4 Total assets: 
$49.2 million. Ticker symbol: GDC 
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struction and mining. Enthuses Mal- 
lon, his eye on the expanded product 
list: “It gives us product depth and 
market diversification.” 

Figure Magic. But when Henry Mal- 
lon works his merger equation, the 
figure magic comes from one added 
factor: %e merger adds heft to 
Dresser’ e of expendable products 
—oilmen .. ‘ illing mud, for example— 
which the customer has to buy again 
and again. Mallon has used this for- 
mula to double Dresser’s sales ever 
since 1953, and his pretax profit mar- 
gins have pushed well past those of 
the National Supply Co., the biggest 
of all independent oilfield suppliers 
(see chart). 

Gardner-Denver has these expend- 
able products in profusion. “About 
45% of its sales,” comments Mallon, 
“are of an expendable nature, so it 
brings to Dresser a good deal of the 
repair-part and short-life type of 
business that is our lifeblood, staple 
and high margin.” 

The new arrival also has a fat pre- 
tax profit margin of its own. Over 
the first nine months of this year, it 
brought down to net profit llc on 
every dollar of its $54.7-million sales, 
a ratio even better than Dresser’s 
own 7c per sales dollar on a volume 
of $198.6 million. 

But this is one merger in which 
Mallon is stretching the sum of the 
parts even farther than usual. Dresser 
in the past has grown not only through 
mergers, but by following the upward 
spiral of the oil industry, which ac- 
counts for 80% of its sales. Lately 
this spiral has stopped: domestic oil 
well completions have dropped for the 
first time in 15 years. But in Gardner- 
Denver Mallon obtained a company 
which gets only 23% of its revenues 
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DRESSER’S MALLON: 
. he revised it 


from the oil business. The remainder 
comes from industrial equipment 
(30%), construction (27%) and min- 
ing (20%). As a result, the new 
Dresser’s dependence on the oil and 
gas industry will fall to 69% of sales. 
The Clincher. In the merger there 
is immediate benefit for stockholders 
of both companies. “Gardner-Denver 
stockholders,” notes Mallon, “will get 
one share of Dresser common for each 
share they now hold in their company. 
Both companies are paying $1.80. The 
rate will go to $2 yearly after approval 
of the merger.” Clearly Euclid’s ax- 
iom, with Henry Mallon’s new twist, 
was paying off for his stockholders. 


METAL FABRICATORS 


MOON-STRUCK 
METAL 


Magnesium is much in de- 

mand for satellites and mis- 

siles, but is it good for any- 
thing else? 





Epwarp Perkins, 61, president of De- 
troit’s smallish Brooks & Perkins, 
Inc.,* is a man who does not believe 
in taking life as it comes. Perkins 
could not, for example, accept the fact 
that he had to spend $500,000 a year 
for the raw magnesium that goes into 
Brooks & Perkins’ deep-drawn metal 
stampings and assemblies. “There is,” 
as Perkins puts it, “an almost inex- 
haustible supply of magnesium laying 
around.” 

So last month Perkins made plans to 
pick some of it up. In Selma, Alabama, 
he joined with Toronto’s Dominion 


*Brooks & Perkins, Inc. Traded Se ma 
counter. Price ran . (1957): high, 12%; low, 
10. Dividend fice) ): none. Indicated _ 
sere: none. ee? per share (1956): 

tal assets: $3.5 mil 
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Magnesium, Ltd., to build a $7.5-mil- 
lion plant that will turn out 6,000 tons 
of magnesium a year from the plenti- 
ful dolomite rock in the area. This is 
about six times as much as his two 
Michigan plants need, but Perkins 
feels he can sell the overflow to other 
defense contractors, who use it in 
making guided missiles. He himself is 
using magnesium for the skin of the 
first U.S. satellite, the counterpart of 
Sputnik, now abuilding. 

The Big Question. Perkins is not at 
all fazed by the fact that, while he 
would have only one competitor in his 
new venture, it is a mighty one: 
$732.4 million (total assets) Dow 
Chemical Co., which distills mag- 
nesium from Gulf of Mexico seawater. 
Dow, which has just bought the Gov- 
ernment plant it had been using, pro- 
duces over 90% of the U.S.’ 75,000- 
ton annual supply. 

Can Perkins co-exist with Dow? 
Though magnesium use has _ sky- 
rocketed during wartime, it has 
been unable to fit itself into civilian 
clothes. Currently, for example, it is 
much in demand for missiles and the 
satellites. But this is a relatively ‘im- 
ited market, and outside of this sphere, 
magnesium has found itself few other 
uses. 

Clesing Gap? There are still other 
drawbacks. For one thing, magnesium 
sells at 35c a pound vs. 28c a pound 
for aluminum. Moreover, it costs the 
fabricator more to process than does 
aluminum. Perkins, however, believes 
that as magnesium’s use grows, its 
costs will drop. “The gap,” says he 
firmly, “will close.” 

He has several reasons for believing 
so. Despite its booms and busts, mag- 
nesium can do nearly anything alu- 
minum can do, as well as a few 
things it cannot. It has, for instance, 
a higher impact strength than alumi- 
num. It is also nearly a third lighter. 
Thus it has found a steadily-increasing 
use in atomic projects and in the 
processing of such vital materials as 
zirconium and titanium. Says Perkins: 
“In time, I think you'll see it replace 
aluminum in many uses.” Magnesium, 
he adds, since it was introduced in 
1916 has roughly followed the growth 
curve of aluminum during the first 30 
years of its commercial use, thus 
showing increasing acceptance of the 
metal. 

Highlights of the Humdrum. But Per- 
kins still faces a problem in the fact 
that this shift will not come in the 
immediate future but is, rather, a 
long-term prospect. Somehow, as he 
is well aware, he must find broader 
markets for his company as must his 
huge competitor. “Satellites,” he ad- 
mits, “are highlights. Magnesium 
needs something humdrum.” 
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RAILROADS 


SLOW TRACK 





As they rounded the fourth 

quarter bend, more than one 

carrier was dropping divi- 
dends along the way. 


“Wat I want to know,” one obstrep- 
erous analyst announced to the New 
York Central’s Alfred Perlman at the 
New York Society of Security Ana- 
lysts last month, “is why did the Cen- 
tral spin off its dividend-paying 
Reading stock as a dividend to its 
stockholders last summer?” 

“That’s an easy question to answer,” 
Perlman said confidently. “Would you 
rather have had us put out $2 million 
cash that could be put into main- 
tenance and equipment to earn $2 
million a year or give out stock that 
pays 5%?” 

In the Van. For many rail execu- 
tives, the matter was not that simple. 
With traffic down and costs up, the 
pinch on rail profits was mounting, 
and for most rail executives the choice 
lay, not between paying out cash or 
stock, but between paying out less or 
nothing at all. 

With the Erie’s mid-summer prece- 
dent behind him, Illinois Central’s 
Wayne Johnson faced up to the prob- 
lem by cutting 25 cents off the road's 
regular $1.00 quarterly dividend rate. 
“The reduction is made necessary,” 
Johnson said, “by a continuing decline 
in freight traffic and increased costs, 
which more than offset the increased 
rates that have been allowed. Sound 
management requires that a greater 
proportion of earnings be retained in 
the business to finance needed im- 
provements.” 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL’S JOHNSON: 
the precedent was there 


Johnson, like many another execu- 
tive, had scrupulously examined the 
probabilities. The hoped-for upswing 
in fourth quarter traffic had not 
materialized, and, with traffic off, the 
impact of the late August increase on 
profits had been muffled in cotton. To 
make things worse, an industry-wide 
12-cent-an-hour wage increase went 
into effect in November. In the face of 
the odds, Johnson took the only path 
open to a responsible executive. 

The Followers. He was far from 
alone. A few days later, the Lehigh 
Valley, having piled up a $722,963 loss 
in nine months, omitted its fourth 
quarter payment entirely, to be fol- 
lowed by its neighbor, the Lacka- 
wanna, which had already slashed 25 
cents from its 374%2-cent rate in June. 
Stockholders and analysts alike were 
watching to see what action the other 
Eastern roads would take. The pres- 
sure on earnings of the Pennsylvania, 
the Central, or the Erie had not abat- 
ed one jot, and at their October meet- 
ing, the Pennsy’s directors faced up 
to the problem by evading it, decided 
to defer decision on the problem until 
Thanksgiving. Reason: “In order to 
get more complete results,” said the 
Pennsy. 

But for the industry as a whole the 
situation was far from discouraging. 
Most roads calmly proceeded to de- 
clare their regular dividends on 
schedule, while the Northern Pacific, 
fattened with non-railroad income, 
had raised its quarterly rate from 45 
to 50 cents. The Virginian, with the 
lushest year in history nearly over, 
was almost certain to increase its 
quarterly rate, pad out its fat year- 
end extra, or both. The chances were, 
some analysts figured, that the Rio 
Grande, Baltimore & Ohio, and West- 
ern Pacific might pass on some of 
their mounting prosperity to stock- 
holders by the time the year was 
over. Others noted that, with the pay- 
ment of its $1.5-million short-term 
loan last month, only the discretion of 
its directors prevented the increas- 
ingly prosperous Western Maryland 
from inaugurating dividends on its 
long-neglected common. 

The Extras. Even more merciless was 
the fate of the extras. The Gulf, Mo- 
bile & Ohio’s usual extra was out of 
the question (indeed its regular divi- 
dend looked far from secure). So most 
likely was the Delaware & Hudson’s. 
But the Norfolk & Western declared 
a 40-cent extra late last month, down 
from 60 cents last year, for a total 
1957 payout of $4.00 (up from $3.75 
in 1956). What of the fat extras with 
which the Union Pacific and Santa 
Fe greeted their stockholders last 
year? About this, there were nearly 
as many theories as analysts. But this 
much was clear. The Santa Fe would 
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be hard ‘put to maintain last year’s 60 
cent payment. By September its earn- 
ings were off 16%, while the UP’s 
were holding at their 1956 levels. 

But for the New York Central in 
spite of a 70% dip in earnings, the 
choice remained between paying out 
cash or stock. Having conserved cash 
twice in the past year by distributing 
Reading Co. and U.S. Freight com- 
mon, the Central’s directors, at their 
Halloween meeting, decided this time 
to spin off part of their holdings in 
Reading second preferred. 


STEEL 


END OF AN ERA 


Bethlehem may never change, 
but it will hardly be the same 
with its elder statesman gone. 


“THE more things change,” argue the 
French, “the more they remain the 
same.” Eugene G. Grace, chairman of 
the mighty ($2.1 billion total as- 
sets) Bethlehem Steel Corp.,* has 
always felt that this observation ap- 
plied particularly well to his own 
company. “I think it’s a pretty good 
way to describe our organization,” 
he comments. “Things change but al- 
ways remain the same.” 

Last month one thing did change 
at Bethlehem, but the nation’s sec- 
ond biggest steel company never 
would really be the samie again. After 

*Bethiehem Steel Corp. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): high, 505%; low, 365%. 
Dividend (1956): $2.1244. Indicated 1957 Py A 


out: $2.40. Earnings per share (1956): 
FS assets: $2.1 billion. Ticker symbol: 
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1956 EXECUTIVE EARNING POWER 


four decades at the helm, “the elder 
statesman of steel,” 8l-year-old 
Eugene G. Grace, was stepping down 
as chief executive of the company to 
become its honorary chairman. His 
successor: President Arthur B. 
Homer, 61. 

Baseball to Blast Furnace. Grace had 
turned down a tryout to play pro- 
fessional baseball with the Boston 
(now Milwaukee) Braves for the 
chance to work at Bethlehem. After 
graduating from Lehigh University, 
he joined the promising little big steel 
company as a 15c-an-hour electric 
crane operator. Less than a decade 
later, he was general manager of 
Bethlehem, went on to become its 
president in 1913 at the age of 36. 

He was just in time to preside over 
the most turbulent years of the mush- 
rooming steel industry. Violent labor 
troubles racked its ranks, the USS. 
and its allies cried for more and more 
steel in two world wars, and the 
great postwar steel boom found the 
entire industry hard-pressed to keep 
up with demand.. Through it all, 
Grace kept Bethlehem’s steel and 
shipbuilding operations on an even 
keel. Capacity grew from 950,000 tons 
of steel to a mammoth 20.5 million. 
Sales last year $2.3 billion. 

Company Man. Like his prede- 
cessor, trim, articulate Arthur B. 
Homer has never worked for any- 
body but Bethlehem. A graduate of 
Brown University, Homer served 
in the Navy during World War I be- 
fore he joined Bethlehem. In his third 
year, he was named manager of the 
diesel engineering and sales division, 
where he designed one of the first 
gas-turbine engines. This in turn 
led him into metallurgy of high- 
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tempered steels, and—eventually—up 
the executive ranks to the presidency 
by 1945. 

As the new chief executive officer, 
Homer’s first task was a pleasant one. 
During the first nine months of 1957, 
he told stockholders, Bethlehem’s 
sales rose 21%, to an alltime high of 
$2 billion. Profits were up even more. 
At $143.8 million ($3.11 a share), 
they stood a walloping 44% over the 
same period of 1956. 

Homer does not see any slow- 
down ahead as Bethlehem’s blast 
furnaces pour out steel at 90% of 
capacity. “It looks to us,” he says, 
“as if there is a leveling off in busi- 
ness . . . but we’re not too much 
alarmed about the situation.” As long- 
time boss Eugene Grace had sug- 
gested, the French had a phrase for 
the way Bethlehem operated. 


Homer and Grace made other head- 
lines last month. In Washington, 
Homer appeared before the Senate 
Antitrust & Monopoly subcommittee 
to discuss pricing policies of steel, 
and soon found himself crossing 
swords with Senator Estes Kefauver. 
The subject was that old chestnut: 
How much is an executive worth? 

The senator rattled off a list of 
statistics, most of them in the public 
record, to show that Bessie’s “inside” 
board of key officers had paid itself 


- over $10 million in salaries and more 


than $28 million in bonuses betweén 
1947 and 1956. Of the 18 highest paid 
executives in American industry last 
year, said Kefauver, 11 were Bessie 
officers, with Chairman Eugene Grace 
($809,011) leading the list and Homer 
himself third with $699,176 (see 
table). 

Giving as good as he got, Homer 
quickly made it clear that an inside 
board has no more power than an 
outside board, that it is not Bessie’s 
insiders but its stockholders who rule 
on executive compensation—a prac- 
tice dating back to 1936, when Bessie 
shareholders voted through a com- 
pany incentive compensation pro- 
gram for its top officers. What’s more, 
said Homer, instead of declaring 
higher dividends (which would have 
insured more incentive pay for ex- 
ecutives), from 1951 to 1956 Bessie’s 
board voted only 38% of earnings in 
dividends, vs. an average 63% for 
most of U.S. industry. This year alone, 
Homer added, Bessie stockholders 
twice cut the executive compensation 
program. 

The Bared Purse. It was true, 
Homer acknowledged, that Bessie’s 
shareholders had also approved a 
stock option plan, setting aside 2.5 
million shares for company execu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 113) 
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Hottest Brand Going! 


CONOCO is the brand name for the petro- 
leum products which Continental Oil Company 
sells. We feel confident that our products are 
second to none in quality. No doubt, our major 
competitors are equally sincere in their faith in 
the quality of their products. 

This and many other advertisements of petro- 
leum products, which the American consuming 
public sees daily, are the result of the keen 
competition which exists in the oil industry at 
all levels of operations. There is a long chain 
of events between the start of search for oil and 
its ultimate consumption, all of which require 
a high degree of technical and managerial skill 
and large outlays of capital. ; 


The first step in this chain of events is the dis- 
covery of oil. Unless oil is discovered and pro- 
duced there would be no refined products to 
sell. Continental Oil Company spends in excess 
of $100 million annually on an unremitting and 
generally successful search for oil and gas re- 
serves in the United States and abroad. Many 
other oil companies are engaged in a similar 
search with varying degrees of success. 

As a result of these efforts and of the indus- 
try’s competitive spirit, there has never been 
a time in the history of this nation when the 
American public, its armed forces or its friends 
and allies were short of petroleum products at 
reasonable prices. 


Continental Oil Company 


©1957, Continental Oil Company 
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New Era in Fluid Power 
Sparks Parker-Hannifin 
Merger 


ae 


pe 


E. G. Peterson, President of Hannifin Division 


Fluid power — hydraulics — has 
become a major factor in the ever- 
increasing productivity of American 
industry. Demand for hydraulic com- 
ponents is at an all-time peak... 
and growing. 

Now, the merger of The Parker Ap- 
pliance Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the Hannifin Corporation of Des 
Plaines, Illinois, is a vital step toward 
meeting today’s industrial fluid power 
demands and supplying the type of 


x 


Parker-Hannifin operates 9 divisions — with plants in Cleveland, Eaton and St. Marys, Ohio ° 
Los Angeles, Culver City and Inglewood, California .. . 


Berea, Kentucky °* 
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“fluid thinking” leadership needed to 
meet the demands of tomorrow. 

Both Parker and Hannifin are lead- 
ing manufacturers of fluid power 
equipment; both have established rep- 
utations for quality products and out- 
standing leadership in the hydraulics 
field. Parker supplies products used to 
confine or control the flow of gas or 
liquids under pressure. Hannifin makes 
air power and hydraulic presses and 
cylinders, as well as components used 


S. B. Taylor, President of Parker-Hannifin 


in liquid, gas or air-pressure systems. 
This pooling of assets . . . brain- 
power and production facilities . . . 
offers a broad line of top-quality hy- 
draulic equipment and comprehensive 
technical service for aircraft and in- 
dustrial fluid power applications — an 
important development for the future 
of the entire hydraulics field. 
ParkER-HANNIFIN CORPORATION 

17325 Euclid Ave. Cleveland 12, Ohio 


arker Hannifin 


reative teader in fluid systems 


Des Plaines, Illinois 
129 distributors in industrial centers. 
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tives. Under the plan, Bessie brass 
might purchase up to 10,000 shares 
each year at a price of 43, but at 
present market prices for Bethlehem 
common (about 40), the plan has been 
something less than a money-maker 
for executives. 

To clinch his case, Homer bared his 
own purse. Since 1950, he declared, 
his pretax gross has grown from 
$382,000 to last year’s $669,000, but his 
take-home pay after taxes—$112,000 
in 1950—was only $113,000 in 1956. 
The same was true for Chairman 
Grace, highest paid businessman in 
the land, who earned $809,011 in gross 
compensation last year. Grace took 
home only $133,000. 

After this hot exchange between 
senator and steelman, the discussion 
of steel prices paled by comparison. 
In resurrecting the mighty old chest- 
nut about how much an able execu- 
tive is truly worth to a huge corpora- 
tion, Senator Kefauver had shown 
nothing more than an “unusual phe- 
nomenon”: that Bethlehem Steel, the 
nation’s lith biggest company in 
terms of sales, assets, net profits and 
invested capital, should also have 11 
of the highest paid officers in all U.S. 
industry. For his part, Homer had 
shown that Bessie’s basic salaries 
were in line with those of most in- 
dustries, the difference being the size 
of Bethlehem’s bonus and incentive 
payments. These, moreover, had the 
full blessing of Bessie’s stockholders. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


BLACKOUT 
FOR PHILCO? 


Wall Street rumor has it that 

Philco is seeking a buyer for 

more than its TV sets and 
radios. 





“Ir wishes were horses,” runs an old 
adage, “beggars would ride.” As 
president of Philco Corp.,* James M. 
Skinner could well devise his own 
rueful variation on this old saw: if 
sales were earnings, Philco would be 
paying cash dividends on its common. 

Philco has had no trouble keeping 
its volume up, despite the ups and 
downs of all appliance lines. Last 
year, for example, industry produc- 
tion out-ran total sales in many of 
the lines in which Philco competes. 
Nevertheless, Philco managed to 
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show sales of $347.9 million which, 
though down 7% from 1955, were 
still enough to keep its ranking as 
the nation’s top radio maker and 
one of the leaders in TV sets, room 
coolers and white gocds. 

Profits & Prophets. There was only 
one drawback to this high volume 
showing. On each dollar of it, Philco 
netted barely 0.1c profit. With total 
profits of only $400,000, it had to 
suspend its cash dividends for the 
first time since the black days of the 
mid-1930’s. This year has been little 
better. On sales of $270.2 million 
in the first three quarters Philco 
showed profits of $3.1 million, or 
barely 1c on every dollar of sales. 

Such slim pickings were more than 
enough to set the rumor mills churn- 
ing on Wall Street, where the story 
was that Philco’s biggest stockholders 
were looking hard for a purchaser. 
Noted one analyst: “It wouldn’t be 
too hard for management if it wanted 
to swing such a deal. The stock is 
tightly held—14% of it by the com- 
pany’s profit sharing pian.” 

The Weight of History? The Street’s 
argument turned on what is, unde- 
niably, a sizable weight of historical 
precedent. Appliances and _ similar 
consumer items have been a notori- 
ously hard way of life for a single- 
line, medium-sized company in re- 
cent years. By 1956, York Corp. had 
to seek shelter with Borg-Warner, 
and as long ago as 1950 Bendix Home 





Appliances sold out to Avco Manu- 
facturing, which took its lumps and 
in turn sold the line last year to Philco. 

Skinner himself has no illusions 
about the appliance business. “Our 
industry,” he says, “has just got too 
much wild and woolly production. 
Look at room coolers, where trade in- 
ventories total about a million units 
when they should be about one third 
of that. And no less than 26 com- 
panies making TV sets have folded up 
in the last two years.” 

Share-for-share. Is Philco really ped- 
dling its corporate self as well as its 
electronic wares? “Nonsense,” says 
Jim Skinner. “Of course, if General 
Motors or du Pont want to swap on 
a share-for-share basis, we will talk 
business,” 

Skinner also attempted to spike an- 
other rumor that was making the 
Wall Street rounds. “There’s a story 
current,” he says, “that we'll have to 
turn back the Bendix appliance ac- 
quisition to Avco because we can’t 
meet the notes. Gracious, they’re not 
even due.” 

Skinner, as much as he would like 
to bring an end to the rumors, does 
not to believe that Philco will sudden- 
ly show eny magic transformation as 
it struggies for position in the hard- 
fought radio and television market. 

Says he: “I’m not an economist, but 
it is my judgment that Philco will sus- 
tain a slight dip in the first six months 
of 1958, followed by an upsurge in the 
last half of the year. We are setting 
our financial budget for a repetition of 
1957’s business. However, I am en- 
couraged by the high level of con- 
sumer savings to believe that 1959-60 
will see a buying breakthrough.” 

No Escape? But Skinner does hope 
to scotch all these rumors by moving 
Philco deeper into industrial electron- 
ics and defense contracts. Once com- 
mitted solely to consumer goods, the 
company already gets 25% of its vol- 
ume from government orders and 
another 10% from such industrial 
electronic products as transistors and 
microwave systems. 

But in a day when defense orders 
are an uncertain business, and elec- 
tronics is fast getting overcrowded, 
this alone is hardly likely to stop 
talk. “Philco,” argues one trader, 
“would probably be a good buy for 
some company that could support its 
blackout in earnings. By buying 50% 
of the Philco common, it would get 
$200 million in assets for just $25 mil- 
lion in stock.” But until Skinner can 
devise means to boost his profit mar- 
gins, there is bound to be talk about 
Philco making the rounds. 


tHardly an offer to make a prospective 
buyer reach for his checkbook: GM's com- 
mon _ out-sells Philco common by 26 points, 
du Pont by a walloping 158 points. 


AIRLINES 


WOBBLY FLIGHT 


Usually a top money-maker 

among airlines, Eastern has 

flown into some _ stormy 
weather 


THROUGH years both stormy and fair, 
few airline chiefs have kept a steadier 
hand on the controls than Chairman 
Eddie Rickenbacker of Eastern Air 
Lines,* the U.S.’ third biggest do- 
mestic carrier. Alone, of the 12 domes- 
tic airlines, Eastern navigated the 
bumpy postwar period without a defi- 
cit. Last year, as the 12 lines suffered 
an over-all 18% decline in operating 
income, Rickenbacker increased his 
own operating profit by 7%, to set a 
new record for his airline. 

Costs & Competition. Since then, 
however, Eastern has run into more 
and more fiscal squalls. Forced to 
compete not only with scrappy Na- 
tional Airlines but also with new- 
comer Northeast Airlines on the 
lucrative New York-Miami circuit, 
Rickenbacker’s Eastern has had to 
spend heavily to hang on to its share 
of the market. Although Ricken- 
backer was granted non-stop rights 
between New York-Washington, D.C. 
and Mexico City in August, this route 
is still relatively undeveloped. 

In Eastern’s New York City head- 
quarters last month, Rickenbacker and 
President Thomas F. Armstrong toted 
up their nine-month results, found 
that while total revenues had in- 
creased 16%, to just under $200 mil- 
lion, operating expenses had raced 
ahead by 27%. Result: operating in- 
come cut 59%, to $3.3 million. The 
gravity of the matter was indicated 
by the fact that Eastern’s third period 
had ended in a deficit of $325,000— 
Eastern’s first such quarterly loss 
since 1950. Observed Armstrong un- 
happily: “We carried 952,772 more 
passengers in the first nine months of 
this year—100,000 more a month. Yet, 
with the rapid rise in costs, we are 
unable to keep pace in earning power.” 

The Hope. Like other airline execu- 
tives, Eddie Rickenbacker believes the 
carriers’ one big hope lies with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which has 
turned down a petition for an interim 
6% fare increase but is still studying 
the rate question. A fortnight ago the 
airlines unfurled their battle flags 
once more, applied to the CAB for 
fare increases ranging from 121%2% to 
20%. Petitioned Rickenbacker (who 
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Hard-pressed to show earnings, 
major airline stocks have plummeted 
far faster than the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials. 
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is asking for a 15% hike): “Irregu- 
larity and instability of earnings have 
prevented public acceptance of airline 
securities on a basis of competitive 
equality with the securities of estab- 
lished, stable businesses. . . . As a 
matter of law, the Board must provide 
for fair and reasonable earnings.” 
Rickenbacker could only hope the in- 
crease would be granted in time to get 
him back on his once-prosperous 
course. 


BUILDING MATERIALS 


STEAM HEAT 


Smallish National-U.S. Radi- 
ator turned the tables on a 
big rival last month. 





Wuen National Radiator and US. 
Radiator merged in 1955, the wedding 
bells in Johnstown, Pa., could not 
drown out the chuckles in the build- 
ing trades. True, resultant National- 
U.S. Radiator Corp. was the second 
largest manufacturer of boilers and 
related heating equipment in the U.S. 
But it was still a far cry from the 
mighty American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corp., whose $350-million 
sales were roughly seven times the 
revenues of the two little companies. 
In the past two years, National-U.S. 
Radiator’s President Theodore Brown 
Focke (pronounced foke) has been 
hard put to make a place for the new 
company in the industry against the 
competition of big American Radiator. 
For the costs of the merger bit deeply 


into profits already squeezed thin by 
the pressure of tight money. on 
National-U.S.’ builder-customers. Re- 
sult: earnings cooled off from $1.21 a 
share in 1955 to 97c last year. 

A Case of Contrasts. Last month, 
however, 52-year-old Ted Focke let 
out an eye-opening blast of steam 
from Radiator’s headquarters. For the 
first six months of fiscal 1957, he re- 
ported, profits had increased by 15.1% 
to 76c, although sales had risen only 
7%. The increase was doubly im- 
pressive: during the same period 
American Radiator had seen its earn- 
ings plummet by a thumping 60%. 

Why the great difference? For one 
thing, National-U.S. has_ substan- 
tially less than its big competitor’s 
dependence (60% of sales) on home 
building. “Only half our sales,” ex- 
plains a beaming Focke, “depend on 
the rate of new home construction. 
Even though our home heating and 
air conditioning lines suffered from 
the new low in housing starts, our in- 
dustrial and commercial sales more 
than made up for it.” 

Then, too, Ted Focke, unlike his 
able counterpart Joe Grazier of 
American Radiator, had no huge 
plumbing and kitchen equipment line 
to take a beating in this year’s profit- 
less price-cutting in such home 
fixtures. 

Marine Profits. Focke also picked up 
added profits through a $1-million 
contract to supply such marine equip- 
ment as hydraulic hatch covers, side- 
ports and watertight doors, for the 
fleet of roll-on, roll-off vessels now 
abuilding at Sun Shipbuilding & Dry- 
dock. “In view of the labor saving 
in modernizing ships,” he says en- 
thusiastically, “we expect our marine 
cargo handling line to become increas- 
ingly important in Radiator’s busi- 
ness.” To veteran dealers in the trade, 
it all recalled one thing: the fact that 
American Radiator had started on its 
way to giantism by merging with 
Standard Sanitary. 


NATIONAL-U., S.’ FOCKE: 
was he on the way up? 
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AIRCRAFT 


CEILING ZERO 


The planemakers now face a 
new world, where they will 
have to pay their own bills. 


Last month the Department of De- 
fense killed the goose that had laid 
a string of golden eggs for the makers 
of the nation’s military aircraft. The 
demise of the goose actually started 
when the Air Force announced that 
it was putting a ceiling on its monthly 
“progress payments” for aircraft. This 
arrangement will save the service 
$100 million a month, but it will also 
cost the planemakers that much in 
revenues. Cried Lockheed’s Presi- 
dent Cortlandt S. Gross: “This will 
have far-reaching financial effects.” 

Gross’ observation proved to be an 
understatement. As the hue and cry 
went up from the defense-vital in- 
dustry, the Government amended its 
stand, passed on another $300 million 
in appropriations to the Air Force, 
which promptly notified its 28 key 
contractors that it would abolish the 
ceilings and substitute “targets” in- 
stead. 

Which Target? As it turned out, 
more than one planemaker soon had 
the uneasy feeling that he had become 
some kind of a target. For though 
the Government was liberalizing its 
terms, it was only at a stiff price to 
the manufacturers. “It is to be under- 
stood,” Defense Secretary Neil Mc- 
Elroy told them, “that capital invest- 
ment by the contractor will be taken 
into consideration in determining 
fixed fee or allowable profit.” 

Thus died a goose that had laid 
many a golden egg for the plane- 
makers. For the one factor that has 
kept many of them airborne has been 
their ability to make dollars of profit 


DEFENSE’S McELROY: 
the goose was dead 


on only pennies of investment. 
Though the Government has allowed 
only thin margins on its contracts, it 
also allowed the planemakers to build 
planes in Government plants, thus 
giving them fat returns on small in- 
vestments. 

This privilege, now changed by 
McElroy, was a golden egg of mam- 
moth proportions. Of the nation’s 
top 50 manufacturers, only four last 
year earned more than 20c per dollar 
of invested capital, and no less than 
three of these were planemakers: 
Douglas, General Dynamics and Boe- 
ing (the fourth: International Busi- 
ness Machines). This same benefi- 
cence also enabled a manufacturer 
like McDonnell Aircraft, which did 
not even place among the top 350 
manufacturers in profits on sales, to 
finish in twenty-first place for return 
on capital. At times the Government’s 
same liberal lending policy with its 
plants has enabled some planemakers 
to show a high-flying 100% return 
on capital. 

Not Enough Money? In its way, the 
action was far more severe than the 
original cut in ceilings. At first the 
service had intended that its suppliers 





Most billion-dollar manufacturers need 


SALES ON A SHOESTRING? 


But defense contractors of similar size 
have generally had financing help 
from the Pentagon, have been able to 
conduct business on a much smaller 
amount of working capital. 
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hold production to current levels, cut 
down on overhead and inventory. 
But the planemakers, whose revenues 
were being slashed 25% by the ceil- 
ing on payments, felt this was im- 
possible. 

Some of them estimated that the 
industry would have to borrow as 
much as $1.5 billion to hold the pro- 
duction line. “If the amounts to be 
privately financed are as large as 
some companies fear,” said Orval R. 
Cook, president of the Aircraft Indus- 
tries Association, “then it becomes a 
question whether there is enough 
money available from the private 
banks to take care of the difference.” 

If aircraft profits now are to be de- 
termined by investment, the industry 
will have to raise even more money. 
Their fluctuating profits, however, 
hardly make them prime risks at the 
banks. “Sure, some industrial firms 
are having trouble,” concedes one 
banker, “but their entire picture 
doesn’t change from day to day, the 
way it does in the aircraft industry.” 

Nor can the planemakers turn to 
such old standbys as Government 
V-loans, which have smoothed more 
than one financing hump for them. 
These died with the Korean war. 
Worse, under its present regulations, 
the Government no longer can reim- 
burse defense contractors for what 
are bound to be stiff interest charges 
from the banks. 

The Echoes. By month’s end, the 
reverberations of the industry’s per- 
sonal tight money problem had al- 
ready been heard. On the East 
Coast, Republic announced still an- 
other cutback in personnel. On the 
West Coast, Seattle’s Boeing Airplane 
Co., even with its huge backlog for 
commercial jets, was no less affected. 
Boeing, warned senior vice president 
Wellwood E. Beall, might well have 
to make major cutbacks in the pro- 
duction of its B-52 intercontinental 
bomber and Bomarc guided missile. 
All in all, the skies were darkening 
indeed for the aircraft makers. 


WALL STREET 


HOT SEATS 


As the market thrashed 

around last month, trading 

volume picked up in its seats 
as well as its shares. 





Nor since it began keeping records of 
such things back in 1940, had the New 
York Stock Exchange seen such a run 
on memberships. In October, the Big 
Board reported last month, one dozen 
Exchange seats traded hands, the big- 
gest monthly turnover in 17 years. 
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The last time 12 seats were ex- 
changed in a single month was back 
in December, 1952. But those trans- 
fers, Exchange officials pointed out, 
took place in a surging market. Last 
month’s spree was due to an entirely 
different cause: the market’s com- 
pletely erratic behavior. 

To start the month, two seats were 
sold for $75,000 each. But as the mar- 
ket bucked and plunged, so did its 
seats. Seven more traded hands, two 
of them at the year’s low of $65,000 
Then, as Wall Street staged its dra- 
matic October rally, trades in three 
more seats brought the price back to 
$75,000. 

That leaves the Big Board with 
1,366 memberships held by traders 
representing 656 member firms, cor- 
porations or just themselves. Prevail- 
ing price per seat at month’s end in a 
market as active as any blue chips: 
$64,000 bid, $82,000 asked. 


FARM EQUIPMENT 


JOHN BROWN’S 
BUDDY 


J. I. Case’s business lay 
amoldering until it merged 
with little American Tractor 
and its spirited president. 





WHEN young, German-born Marc Bori 
Rojtman, 38, started the American 
Tractor Co. on a shoestring in 1948, 
Wall Streeters marked him as a man 
to watch. Ex-salesman Rojtman lost 
no time proving they were right. By 
last year he had pushed American 
Tractor’s sales up to $10 million, its 
profits to $347,000. 

Wall Street was still watching, but 
skeptically, when Rojtman merged 
American with the ailing, 115-year- 
old J. I. Case Co.* early this year. 
True, Rojtman had obtained a spot 
just under Case President John L. 
Brown for himself and a top price for 
his company: $16 million for assets 
worth a mere $3.5 million. Predicted 
one analyst: “They’ll be swallowed up 
inside Case. You'll never hear from 
Rojtman again.” 

Case History. Last month Wall Street 
heard from John Brown’s executive 
vice president in a way that made it 
sit up and take notice. From his Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin office, Rojtman an- 
nounced that J. I. Case’s sales for 
fiscal 1957, which ended last month, 
had probably jumped by 38%, to an 
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CASE’S ROJTMAN: 
who swallowed whom? 


estimated $120 million. Even more 
heartening, J. I. Case had overcome 
a $3 million first-quarter loss to finish 
the year in the black, vs. a loss of 72c 
a share in fiscal 1956. “Anything 
from here on,” enthused Rojtman, “is 
gravy.” 

Case’s gains, moreover, had come at 
a time when the entire farm machin- 
ery industry was feeling the pangs of 
drought. International Harvester, for 
instance, showed a drop of 9.2% in 
profits for the first nine months of the 
current year, and Allis Chalmers’ net 
dropped 4.8%. John Deere posted a 
106.9% gain in profits, but only be- 
cause of its long strike in 1956. 

A Natural Combination. There was, 
however, no mystery about why Case 
had out-performed the competition. 
Actually it had lost money in two of 
the past three years not merely be- 
cause of falling farm income, but also 
because of its poor styling and mer- 
chandising. American Tractor, in con- 
trast, had emphasized new products 
and aggressive sales to the point where 
it had exhausted its working capital. 

Combination of Case’s empty plants 
and American’s glittering tractors and 
earth-moving equipment thus was a 
natural. Nor had light equipment sales 
been hit by the slow-down in heavy 
duty construction equipment. “In the 
nine months since the merger,” said 
Rojtman, “our sales of industrial 
equipment have doubled American 
Tractor’s volume for the entire 1956 
year.” 

The Road Ahead. But Rojtman is 
not satisfied. Says he determinedly, 
“We expect to double American Trac- 
tor’s 1957 sales again next year.” 

There was little doubt that Rojtman 
meant what he said. But one other 
point was not so clear to his little 
coterie of watchers on Wall Street. 
“Rojtman has been shifting product 
lines,” says one trader, “Rojtman an- 
nounced the sales increase, and Rojt- 
man seems to be calling the signals 
for the future. Who swallowed up 
whom in this merger?” 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


THE BIG SWITCH 


Once rated most likely to suc- 

ceed Victor Emanuel at Avco, 

Raymond Rich bows out as 

the top men dispute high 
policy. 





In his expansive plans for a revital- 
ized Avco Mfg. Corp.,* no name 
loomed larger in Chairman Victor 
Emanuel’s thinking than that of 
husky, handsome Raymond Arthur 
Rich, 44. Brought in from Philco, 
where he was vice president (appli- 
ances) to succeed Emanuel as president 
last December, Rich soon impressed 
everyone from Avco to Wall Street 
with his exhaustive work load and 
unbridled enthusiasm for the company 
(Forses, April 1). Most of all he im- 
pressed Victor Emanuel, who ac- 
knowledged Rich as “my valued col- 
league,” and on one occasion flatly 
stated that Rich “will succeed me as 
chief executive officer.” 

Last month, however, of all the top 
executives at Avco, Ray Rich looked 
the least likely to succeed Emanuel. 
After what one company man de- 
scribed as “an amicable dispute,” 
ferthright Ray Rich turned in his 
resignation, but agreed to stay on as 
a “consultant” (though rumor has it 
that he may soon be offered a govern- 
ment post). Reportedly, Rich was for 
a strong centralized management of 
Avco’s divergent interests (missiles 
to manure spreaders), a view at odds 
with Chairman Emanuel and most of 
his board, who are for a GM-style 
decentralized rule. 

Bringing Up Baby. To succeed Rich 
as president, Avco’s board named 
able Kendrick Wilson Jr., a onetime 
Lehman Brothers and U. S. Trust Co. 
official, who has been an Avco vice 
president since 1950 and a nember of 
the executive committee since 1955. 
Also making personnel news at Avco 
last month was Francis C. (“Jack”) 
Reith, 43, who left Ford, where he 
was vice president & general manager 
of the Mercury division, to take on the 
presidency of Avco’s Crosley (defense 
work) division, which expects to “turn 
around this year from a very large 
loss position to a large profit position.” 
At Ford, Reith was credited with pull- 
ing off the merger between Ford of 
France and Simca. 

But with all the shifting and shuf- 
fling in Avco’s high places, one thing 
was very clear: Avco is still, as one 
observer put it, “Emanuel’s baby.” 

*Avco 7). neh TE: Traded NYSE. Price 
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H KP ies powerful 


magic on a utility pole 


Delta-Star's new oil filled transformer will become a familiar sight on transmission poles. 


The every-day magic of boosting or reducing the voltage in power lines 
serving your home or industry gets an added touch of wizardry from the 
newest product of the Delta-Star Electric Division of H. K. Porter Com- 
pany, Inc. It’s an oil filled transformer, designed especially for utility 
transmission lines. A year in development, the new transformer has 
several improved performance features... but its special magic is in its 
compactness. Though available in several sizes, each transformer is 
smaller and lighter than competitive equipment doing comparable tasks. 

The Delta-Star transformer, one of a continuing procession of new 
Porter products, is a result of planned diversification in which Porter 
offers the services of divisions manufacturing steel and fabricated steel 
products, copper-alloy metal products, electrical equipment, refractor- 
ies and industrial rubber, wire and cable. 


Porter electrical products include: complete outdoor sub-stations, indoor and outdoor 
disconnecting switches, indoor and outdoor electrical porcelains, lightning arresters, 
metal-enclosed bus runs, crane rail supports and busways, distribution transformers. 


H. K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


CLEVELAND + CONNORS STEEL - OELTA-STAR ELECTRIC + HENRY DISSTON + RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE + QUAKER RUBBER - REFRACTORIES - VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL + W-S FITTINGS 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTD. 
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NON-FERROUS METALS 


THE LODE. OF 
THE LAKE 


American Smelting & Refin- 

ing is dredging a lake bottom 

hoping to find the one thing 

neither smelting nor refining 
has given it. 





MANHATTAN’S 58-year-old American 
Smelting and Refining Co.* has al- 
ways looked on itself as the meat 
packer of the metals trade. But where 
the meat packers “get everything out 
of the pig but the squeal,” American 
Smelting goes one step further. “We 
like,” says Kenneth Brownell, 54, its 
new chairman, “to get the squeal out 
of the pig.” 

American uses even the squeal by 
digging up a combined six million 
tons of lead, zinc, copper, silver and 
gold from mines in three countries. 
As the nation’s largest smelter and 
refiner, it then pores over the basic 
ores like any meat packer and refines 
them into no less than 24 different 
metals. 

Escape Hatch. But last month even 
this gamut was not enough to save 
American Smelting from the fate that 
has hit all metals men this year, 
whether producers, smelters or re- 
finers. During the first nine months 
of 1957, announced Kenneth Brown- 
ell, earnings per share plummeted by 
a thumping 44% to $2.82 a share. “The 
decline,” he explained, “is due to the 


*American Smelting and Refining Co. 
Traded NYSE. Price range (1957): high, 6334: 
low, 3744. pie ne A. ): $3.50. Indicated 


| 1957 pa out: $3. a per share (1956): 


$6.67. 
symbol: 


— oR rr 4 6 million. Ticker 


AMERICAN’S BROWNELL: 


he wanted stability 
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Earnings per Share 
MUDDLED 
METALS 


Swings in the cyclical metals industry 
have kept American from showing any 
steadiness in earnings. 











1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
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sharply declining price for metals.” 

If American’s ore processing was 
not enough to save it from the cycli- 
cal swings of the metals trade, Brown- 
ell was fast building the company 
another escape hatch. In Quebec, he 


was spending $33 million to drain | 


500-acre Black Lake and scrape 37 


million tons of dirt off its bottom. His | 


target: the 47 million tons of asbestos 
ore, roughly 7% of total free world 


reserves, that lie below the bottom of | 


the lake. 

As Brownell sees it, he can pro- 
duce the asbestos at the rate of about 
100,000 tons a year. He will then sell 
it at the prevailing price of $130 a ton 
—enough, after deducting operating 
costs, to pay for the development in 
about 20 years. 
“at least a 40-year supply there.” 

Millions for Peanuts? Even this mas- 
sive American effort will bring only 
$13 million in added sales, roughly 
3% of its average volume over the 
past five years. Thus arose an un- 
answered question in the mind of 
more than one investor: why is 
Brownell spending a sum equal to 
more than a fifth of his mining ex- 
penditures over the past few years to 
get into so small a business, however 
profitable it might be? 

Brownell had a ready answer. Over 
the past few years, American Smelt- 
ing’s earnings have fluctuated widely 
with every swing of the metals mar- 
ket (see chart). Though the current 
cut-back in housing starts has hurt 
them, asbestos sales have been mov- 
ing forward at a steady if unspectacu- 
lar 3% increase a year. Steadiness, 
rather than the wildly-fluctuating 
spectacular, is Brownell’s aim. “As- 
bestos,” he says, “is far less cyclical 
than non-ferrous metals. It will give 
us more stability.” 

The Cyclist. If any man has been 
tortured by cyclical 
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“We have,” he adds, | 





swings this | 


planned diversification 


keeps HKP growing 


Acquisition of The Cleveland Hardware & Forging Company brings to eleven the number 
of versatiie Porter divisions. They manufacture products in 40 plants in the United States 
anc Canada, four of which nave been acquired so far this year 


Serving industry’s needs is a prime responsibility at 
H. K. Porter Company, Inc. Porter maintains intensive 
development programs which are translated into new 
manufacturing developments almost every month. 


This awareness of the needs of the market place has 
resulted in a program of planned diversification...and 
a 1150% increase in Porter business volume since 
1950. This volume comes from divisions manufacturing 
steel and fabricated steel products, copper-alloy metal 
products, electrical equipment, refractories and indus- 
trial rubber, wire and cable. 


H.K. PORTER COMPANY, INC. 


CONNORS STEEL + DELTA-STAR ELECTRIC + HENRY DISSTON ~- RIVERSIDE-ALLOY METAL 
QUAKER RUBBER + REFRACTORIES + VULCAN CRUCIBLE STEEL + W-S FITTINGS 
H. K. PORTER COMPANY (CANADA) LTO. 


CLEVELAND - 
LESCHEN WIRE ROPE - 





310 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE - CHICAGO 4, 
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KON 


HF 


“an Enough’’ Never is 


Whether it’s a refrigerator or washing machine, automatic trans- 
mission or timing chain, plow disc, aircraft fuel pump, guided 
missile booster, nuclear pump, or any of the hundreds of Borg- 
Warner products . . . in each one you see the fine quality that 
reflects the special pride we take in making it. 


That’s because we are not content with just “good enough.” The 
Borg-Warner way is to “design it better—make it better.” To meet 
this challenge, B-W scientists and engineers are continually re- 
searching ways to improve existing products and to develop new 
ones. B-W quality controls maintain uniformly high production 
standards. And constant testing assures dependable product per- 
formance. 


In these ways, through many industries, Borg-Warner meets the 
needs of its customers today : . . plans ahead to even more and 
better products tomorrow. 


ENGINEERING 


DESIGN IT BETTER MAKE IT BETTER 


PRODUCTION 


BORG-WARNER. 





ILLINOIS 


year, it is Kenneth Brownell. They 
have hit even American’s current as- 
sets. For the company owns no less 
than 14% of the common stock of 
Cerro de Pasco, 35% of General Cable, 
1% of huge (10.8 million shares 
outstanding) Kennecott Copper and 
36% of Revere Copper and Brass. 
Though Brownell carries them on his 
books at a knock-down value of $22.1 
million, these holdings had a market 
value of no less than $103 million at 
the end of last year. Worth after last 
month’s stock market quake: a con- 
siderably-reduced $75 million. “As- 
bestos,” says Brownell determinedly, 
“is not the end of our diversification. 
There are other materials which 
would suit our sales facilities.” 


COPPER 


TURNABOUT 


When Anaconda planned to 

open a new mine in a glutted 

market, it knew more than it 
was telling. 


As Wall Street first saw it last month, 
Roy H. Glover, chairman of the 
Anaconda Co.,* was carrying coal to 
Newcastle. In Chile, Glover was open- 
ing up a new copper mine, Anaconda’s 
fourth in the Latin American country 
(the others: one in Mexico, six in the 
U.S.). No giant, the new $9-million 
“Africana” mine nevertheless will pro- 
duce 24,000 tons of copper concentrate 
a year, enough to furnish 7,500 tons 
of the red metal. 

If there is one thing the world does 
not currently need, at least as far as 
Wall Street is concerned, it is another 
copper mine. Over the past 16 months, 
the price of copper has plummeted 
from 46c a pound to 27c. Even at that 
price, sales are slow. “These days,” 
snorted one copper analyst last month, 
“even a Chilean mine can’t make 
much money selling copper.” 

Anaconda itself was showing the 
effects of the copper glut. Last year 
its production of 939 million pounds 
made it second only in size to Kenne- 
cott Copper. This year, it has been hit 
as hard as any marginal U.S. produc- 
er. Its profits for the first half came to 
a lowly $2.66 a share, off 62% from the 
same period of 1956. With copper still 
slumped at 27c a pound, Wall Street 
could see little reason for Glover’s 
new mine. 

New Luster. But Wall Street quickly 
changed its mind when Glover ex- 


aconda Co. Traded NYSE. Price range 
gaa: cated 72%) ye 4014. Dividend (1956) : 

Indica os Hota $4. Earn rnings per 
| A. (1956 2.85. Total assets: $975.8 mil- 
lion. Ticker Jaber: 
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ANACONDA’S GLOVER: 
were higher prices coming? 


plained his motives to a cheering 
Chilean audience. The current tar- 
nish on copper, he announced, was 
fast wearing off, and the industry 
should soon return to the days when 
it never had enough to go around. 
“This,” added Glover’ confidently, 
“should naturally be followed by 
rising prices.” 

Was this only dedication day opti- 
mism? Glover had some hard facts to 
back up his argument. Up to August 
of 1956, he noted, fabricators had 
stock piled copper in fear of an in- 
dustry-wide strike. But once the 
coppermen signed their general three- 
year labor pact, the fabricators felt 
free to work off these inventories. So 
they bought only 80% of the copper 
they actually needed, obtaining the 
rest from imports and using their 
inventories. 

Glover noted too, that copper con- 
sumption in peacetime generally has 
averaged more than one and one third 
pounds for every 100 pounds of steel 
used. Thus the peacetime years of 
1946 to 1956 showed a ratio of 1.412% 
in the relation between copper and 
steel. But from the time of the cop- 
per stock-piling up to this past Aug- 
ust, this ratio has run to a scanty 
1.069%. 

So now, users of the red metai 
finally are running out of supplies. 
“We hear on all sides,” said Glover, 
“that inventories of copper in the 
hands of the users are at dangerously 
low levels.” 

Shoppers & Securities. How long will 
it be before users start shopping— 
and boosting prices—again? Roy 
Glover was emphatic on that point, 
too. “Very shortly,” said he staunch- 
ly. It looked, in short, as though Roy 
Glover would soon need every copper 
mine he could muster. 
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gota 


mae 


for growing 
industries 


* Just one of the 
755 new additions 
to the Georgia 
Industrial Horizon 
since 1955 


~ > , } ser tt 
A C 
proves that it’s good business 
to produce in GEORGIA 


“The American Cyanamid Company has been 
operating in Georgia for more than twenty years,” 
and has found “ample supplies of water... 

adequate facilities for disposal of wastes... 

excellent railroad and highway facilities... 

and an opening to Ocean-going vessels at Savannah. 
Our people have found...the right sort of 
community atmosphere...supported by the proper 
governmental climate. Cyanamid is happy indeed 

to be a resident of the State of Georgia!” 


K. C. Towe 
President 


wl. Ingredients for Growth 











e Versatile Labor Supply e Transportation Unlimited 


e Abundant Water, Fuel, Power e Nearby Raw Materiais 


e Nearby Consumer Markets e Fair, Equitable Taxes 


Yes...the grass IS greener in Georgia 
GEORGIA ; 


Department of Commerce 


Scott Candler, Secretary 
100 State Capitol, Atlanta, Ga. 





You know what YOU want 
—better than we do 


x keke 


Ir you’re a key executive in an industrial concern 
seeking a new plant site, you certainly know your 
requirements better than we do. 


There’s a definite possibility that in the vast west- 
ern territory served by our railroad, there will be 


one or more available sites coming mighty close to 
filling the bill. 


Apart from all other factors, however, there’s no 
question as to the importance of transportation. 
That’s where we come in. Plants located on or near 
Union Pacific trackage are assured of a rail service 
that is second to none. 


If you will tell us, confidentially, what specific re- 
quirements you have in mind, we'll be very glad to 
be of help. 


Just phone your nearest U.P. representative—or 
contact us direct. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


Omaha 2, Nebr. 


Map at left shows 
states served by 
Union Pacific 
Railroad 











COAL 


ONE STEP BACK 


W ith its tax losses gone, Phila- 

delphia & Reading is having 

to take two steps forward to 

keep from slipping one step 
back. 


Amonc the many virtues involved in 
being able to offset this year’s profits 
with last year’s losses for tax pur- 
poses, there is at least one vice. The 
year the tax-loss carryforward runs 
out, a company faces the unpleasant 
task of having to run nearly twice as 


| fast just to keep from standing still. 


Just such a situation confronted 


| Philadelphia & Reading’s* 35-year- 


old President Howard A. Newman 


| early this year. In 1956, Newman had 
| worked a minor miracle on the old 
| P&R. He had put its traditional an- 
| thracite business back in the black, 
| buttressed earnings by diversifying 


into boots and underwear, and closed 
out the year with a fat $8.7-million 
profit, biggest in P&R’s history. It 
was, by any standards, an impressive 
recovery from the grim 1954 deficit of 


| $7.3 million. 


No Escape. Nevertheless, Newman, 


| with his tax losses exhausted, went 


into 1957 running. When he an- 
nounced P&R’s nine-month results 
last month, however, it was clear that 


| he had not been able to out-run the 


tax collector. True P&R had boosted 
its revenues 6% (to $63.1 million) and 
its profit before taxes by a walloping 
58% (to $9.4 million). But after 
paying the tax bill, net slumped 16% 
below 1956's, to $4.8 million. P&R had 
unquestionably lost ground, though 
it had still done astonishingly well 
Though P&R’s boot and underwear 
business generally peaks in the third 
quarter and though the anthracite 
season had got off to a depressingly 
warm start, Newman had high hopes 
of closing out a good, if not a record, 
year. “Operations of all divisions dur- 
ing the last quarter,” said he, “should 
be sufficiently profitable to assure an 
excellent net result for 1957.” 
Whether they do or not, Newman 
still had one long-term card up his 


| sleeve: the possibility that the $500,- 


000 coal-gasification project under- 
taken by Hydrocarbon Research, Inc., 


| would pan out when tests are evalu- 
| ated next year. If it does, hydrogen 


and synthesis gas will be made from 
the fine coal in P&R’s extensive silt 
banks sometime next year. 


*Philadelphia & Reading. Traded NYSE. 
7): high, 314%; 


Price range (1 144; low, 2142. 
Dividend (1956): none. Indicated 1957 pay- 
out: none. Earnings per share (1956): $7.06. 
tae assets: $58.2 million. Ticker symbol: 
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BUILDING MATERIALS 


GLASS OF CHEER? 


The outlook may be bright- 
ening up for the makers of 
window glass. 





Over the past year, the nation’s glass- 
makers have viewed the economy 
through a foggy glass. The new hous- 
ing starts that constitute one of their 
biggest markets, have dropped from 


1.3 million in 1955 to an estimated 


975,000 this year; worse, tripled im- 
ports of low-cost foreign glass have 
undercut American prices by as much 
as 30%. “Window glass,” sighed one 
executive, “is the glass jaw of the 
industry.” 

Glassy-Eyed Cheer. But last month 
the powerful Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.,* a $555 million (total assets) titan 
in the building materials field (glass, 
paint, chemicals) gave the glassy- 
eyed glass-makers something to cheer 
about. 
claimed President David G. Hill, “with 
building our long-delayed, multi- 


million-dollar Decatur, Illinois plant. | 


It will be,” he added significantly, “the 
most modern window glass factory in 
the world, with newly developed elec- 
tronic equipment.” 

Hard-pressed builders could hardly 
believe their ears. Did Hill really be- 
lieve, they wondered, that the market 
for window glass in just 18 months 
would be so large as to justify ex- 
pansion now, when an estimated quar- 
ter of Hill’s capacity lay unused? The 
question strikes Hill as downright 
silly. “Why,” snorts he, “we wouldn’t 
build it unless we thought so.” 

But was he being overly optimistic? 
Despite 1957’s lackluster performance, 
there were hidden signs to show that 


he was not. With picture and double | 


windows coming into vogue, home- 
builders were using twice as much 
glass in their homes. And despite 
an 8% slump in home building, pub- 
lic housing was up 69% over 1956, 
with such big glass users as schools 
and hospitals not far behind. 
Upswept Earnings. But Hill also has 
a king-sized insurance policy. His 
window glass sales, though they ac- 
count for 35% of the industry total, 
at $40 million barely scratch the sur- 
face of his $600 million volume. PPG’s 
big glass account is Chrysler, for 
whom Hill makes the costly wrap- 
around plate glass windows which 
helped the car-maker post record 
sales this year, and upsweep Dave 
Hill’s profits as well. Despite a slash 


*Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. Traded NYSE. 
Price range (1957): high, 853g; low, 64. Divi- 
dend (1 ae $2.75. Indicated 1982 P y's out: 
$2.20. Earnings r share (1 $5. otal 
assets: $555 million. Ticker abel: PPG. 
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“We are going ahead,” ‘pro- | 








SO MANY PEOPLE 
ACCEPTED THIS 

INVIT 
EXPL 





... perhaps 
you would 


accept our 


see America the BOUNTIFUL 


VISIT SUTTE, MONTANA —"THE RICHEST HEL ON EARTH” 
AND SEE HOW THE ANACONDA COMPANY MINES THE METALS 
$0 ESSENTIAL TO THE NATIONS ECONOMIC STRENGTH. 


anvitation to 
explore the 
advertisin g 


pe lien Rae mth nee og pce 
interesting part of your vecation itinerary Next summer if you plan te 
take tm the scenic spectacte of Yellowstone Part. vw mtn von 
driving Game @ tinted te & Company end tor 
over 70 years one of the world’s most spectacular producers of copper and 
ether important metals 
Butte sts stop # veritable honeycomb of tunnels. shafts and passageways 
jes in length More than 6500 of its remdents are 
trating the seemingly inexhaustible mineral 
wealth of a 32 square-mile area whose output increases year after year 
On guided tours you can go underground in the Ketley Mine and see how 
15,000 tons of ore e day are mined by the ingenious bhck-<caving method 
1 Indge 500 feet above the floor of the new 7 “com 
giant open pit operation now nearing an output of 17,500 tons of ore daily Or, if yor 
the « ity and its mines, on your own schedule The Anaconda a Company will be glad to send yous 
map and guide to » memorable tour of the famed “Copper Trail” Simply write the Compan 
‘The Anaconds Company extends « cordie! invitation te inspect “The Richest Hill on Earth” and behews 
your stay will give you e new pride and appreciation of your Americs the Boontifu! =. 


agency that 
developed 


the idea! 


a! Bette Montane 











This summer AF-GL created “‘See America the Bountiful” as a theme 
to dramatize Anaconda’s essential role in the nation’s economy—and 
stimulate new interest in a company that’s far removed from the normal 
concern of most individuals. 


How bountiful were the results? The impact of many institutional 
campaigns can only be estimated. Not this one which appeared in busi- 
ness and financial publications. Over 800 people read the advertisement 
on this theme well enough to discover and write for a hidden offer of a 
do-it-yourself guide map of Anaconda’s “copper trail” at Butte, Montana. 
By the end of the summer, more people had accepted the invitation to 
“come see us” than in any comparable period of the company’s history. 


Action like this proves that good creative thinking can bring “blue 
sky”’ advertising down to earth. At AF-GL we apply good creative thinking 
to every campaign...on the theory that a client pays for results and is 


entitled to them. 


PHILADELPHIA 
ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW, INC. aro 

SAN FRANCISCO 
LOS ANGELES 


Don’t forget our invitation. Just write or call 


Mr. R. A. Cullinan. 


Advertising * Public Relations 
131 Cedar Street, New York 6, N. Y. + COrtlandt 7-5060 








Advertisement 


JAMES C, PENNEY. “When only eight, he was told by his father, an old-fash- 
ioned Baptist minister who received no pay and supported his family by toilsome 
farming: ‘From now on, you must earn money to buy your own clothes and shoes.’ 
Later, his ultra-austere father set aside four acres for him, told him to go ahead and 
toil to make it produce, that it was God’s way to require hard, sustained effort to 
make the earth bring forth. He even refused to tender any advice concerning what 
or how the lad should grow anything—unless for a stiff fee. ‘You are on your own.’ 
Today there are well over 1,600 J. C. Penney stores, doing a billion dollars’ busi- 


nessa year!” From B. C. Forbes’ column, Forses, March 1, 1953 


> on 
% ¢ 


J.C. PENNEY says: 


“God implanted in man many noble 


attributes. One of these is interest — 
in his fellow man. So local news can 
be the most interesting, most enter- 
taining and most comforting of all.” 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium” 


THE JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY, INC. 


NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES + NEW YORK + DETROIT + CHICAGO 
BOSTON + SYRACUSE + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH +- CLEVELAND 








of up to 16% in his window glass 
prices, Hill’s earnings moved up from 
$4.35 to $4.41 per share as his broad 
product line raked in $471.7 million 
(up from $438.6 million) revenues for 
the first nine months of 1957. Next 
year, he feels, will be even better, 
with window glass sales up as well. 


| ALUMINUM 


TACTICAL 


RETREAT 


While Aluminium, Lid. went 

in one direction last month, 

the rest of the industry 
moved in another. 


AFTER every sharp advance, Julius 
Caesar always consolidated his gain 
by calling a halt and building a fort. 
Following similar tactics, Nathanael 
Davis, president of Canada’s giant 
Aluminium, Ltd.* last month called a 
halt to his $80-million plan to add 
80,000 tons of capacity, while he con- 
solidated plants which already have 
been expanded to a walloping 770,000 
tons of aluminum a year. 

Long Warning? It was, for Nathanael 
Davis, a complete reversal of form. 
This past summer, the industry suc- 
cessfully raised its price by le a 
pound, despite the fact that North 
America now can produce as much 
aluminum (2.5 million tons) as all 
the world as recently as 1953. Davis, 
enthused, promptly announced that 


| Aluminium would boost its capacity 


to 850,000 tons a year. 
But then Davis took a second look 


| at first-half figures. Though Alumi- 
| nium had boosted its output by a 
| rousing 22% 


in the first six months, 
its sales rose only 3.6% to $233 million. 


| Several factors, said Davis, convinced 


him “that new production coming into 
operation during the next year or two 
. will take time to absorb.” 
The Other Side. If Davis was pessi- 


mistically building forts, his competi- 
| tors were optimistically going ahead 


with their building programs. The 
Aluminum Company of America, for 
example, has just installed new roll- 


| ing facilities, and next year it will add 


20,0€0 tons to one of its reduction 
plants and complete a new one with 
a 150,000-ton capacity. Kaiser, even 
more optimistic, is still expanding its 
capacity by 40% 

But nobody was more optimistic 
than David Reynolds, vice president 
of Reynolds Metals, which is raising 


*Aluminium Ltd. Traded NYSE. Price range 
(1957) : high, 5344; low, ao viene (1956) : 
78c. Indicated 8 payout: 90c. Earnings per 
share (1956): Total assets: $1. L billion. 
Ticker a> TF ALT. 
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its total capacity from 488,500 tons to a_ Millions of Tons 


walloping 701,000 tons. Reynolds feels 
the industry has nothing at all to fear 
from over-capacity. “New uses for 
aluminum,” he argues, “will boost 
consumption 750,000 tons within three 
years. And increased production in 
existing products will add another 
500,000 tons.” 

A SolidHope. Reynolds, of course, 
has more than hope to go on: it re- 
cently became the first aluminum 
company to go into the can business 
(Forses, October 15). But Reynolds 
also feels this new capacity will en- 
able it to find even more new cus- 
tomers. Explains Reynolds’ Vice Pres- 
ident John Krey: “We had to have 
this expansion to be able to sell new 
customers. You can’t sell somebody 
on aluminum when he isn’t sure of 
his supply—and supplies have been 
tight enough to discourage prospective 
users.” 

A top executive in another com- 
pany best expresses what is, perhaps, 
an industry-wide view. “Any type of 
metal,” he observes, “is bound to have 
a little over-production at times. 
You’re not growing very much if you 
don’t have a few growing pains.” 

Who’sRight? Davis is quick to agree 
that the long-term outlook for the 
industry is bright. As he took pains to 





COAL 





ALUMINUM’'S 
ADVENTURES 


Aluminum's current troubles stem 
from its huge increase in produc- 
tion—far greater than that of 
copper or lead—since 1950. 











uminum 
1950 1956 


opper Lead 
1950 1956!1950 1956 


tell stockholders, he was only wor- 
ried about the short-term outlook for 
aluminum. Alcan, he added, was go- 
ing right ahead with its efforts to find 
more bauxite and develop more elec- 
tric power, while deferring only “cer- 
tain phases” of expansion. But was 
deferring the right phrase? Only time, 
and industry earnings, would tell. 


A PHOENIX 
DEFERRED 


Only now is Eastern Gas & 
Fuel beginning to realize its 
early promise. 


During the 1920s, Pittsburgh’s hard- 
headed Mellon interests (banking, 
aluminum, coal and oil) set off in 
pursuit of a visionary’s dream. The 
Mellons planned nothing less than a 
vast integrated producing, processing 
and distributing empire pyramided on 
a single basic commodity—King Coal. 
For nearly two decades, the Mellons 
doggedly pursued the idea, created 
the old Koppers Co., a vast $400- 
million mish mash ranging from coal 
mines to coke ovens and from steel 
mills to gas utilities 

But the very weight of the huge 
enterprise kept it from ever getting 
off the ground. It was, in fact, vir- 
tually still-born by the time the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act 
of 1935 sounded its final death knell. 
From the ashes of the Government 
holocaust arose two new companies: 
Pittsburgh’s Koppers Co., which has 
become a major coal-chemical con- 
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CONGRATULATIONS 
TO 
FORBES MAGAZINE 


—on the occasion of their 40th anniversary 


and for the new heights they have reached 


forty years ago. On the e 
anniversary, our best wishes are extended to 
the sons who have so capably followed in 


the footsteps of their father. 
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| some 18 years after 
| Eastern Gas and Fuel was finally real- 








cern, and Boston’s Eastern Gas & 
Fuel,* whose tonnage makes it the 
nation’s fourth largest producer of 


bituminous coal. 


The Vindication. By last month, 


its creation, 


izing the Mellons’ hopes. Directly or 
indirectly it was successfully operat- 


| ing collieries, company stores, a coal- 


carrying railroad, ocean-going and 


| harbor shipping, coke plants, a blast 


*Eastern Gas & Fuel. Traded NYSE. Price 


range (1957): high, 4242; low, 251%. Dividend 


(1956): $1.40 plus 2% stock. 


Indicated 1957 
payout: $1.60 


lus 2% stock. Earnings per 


} p 
| share (1956): $3.61. Total assets: $184 million. 


Ticker symbol: EFU 





THAT MUST 


CONTINUE 





Gas distributors, industries and the 
consuming public have a common 
interest in being assured of a de- 
pendable future supply of natural 
gas. 


The growth in the use of natural 
gas has been tremendous; interstate 
natural gas pipelines are now trans- 
porting over 8 trillion cubic feet of 
natural gas annually and trillions 
more are consumed intrastate. 


Producers must search for and de- 
velop more than 12 trillion cubic 
feet of natural gas annually merely 
to maintain existing reserves of 
natural gas. Such a tremendous task 
requires proper incentives and free- 
dom from burdensome Federal reg- 
ulations. Congressional leaders, the 
Federal Power Commission and all 
branches of the natural gas industry 
—including the distributing com- 
panies—recognize this fact. 


Proposed legislation, which will ac- 
complish this important objective, 
is the Nation’s best assurance of a 
continuing progressive natural gas 
industry. 


PANHANDLE EASTERN PIPE LINE COMPANY 
120 Groadway. New York 6, N.Y. 
Producer, processor, transporter, supplier of natural gas, 


serving industries and utilities in 12 states. 


furnace—every phase of coal from 
mine to market. “It was,” summed up 
its president, Eugene H. Bird, “a 
well-conceived idea. To some extent, 
one part still feeds the other.” 

It was also, once it came into full 
bloom, a profitable idea. Over the past 
two years, Eastern’s sales have in- 
creased by 42%, its profits by a spec- 
tacular 277% (to $10.8 million). This 
year, Bird has not slackened his pace. 
By the end of the third quarter, prof- 
its were up by another 61%, to $8.7 
million, and sales by 12%. 

Up from the Ashes. What had sud- 
denly made the Mellon idea work? 
Actually, it was probably its own 
basic workability. Thus when the 
1954 recession and the coal slump 
plunged Eastern into the red (see 
chart), its other operations pulled it 
back in the black. Rising profits from 
its subsidiary, Virginian Corp., the 
direct owner of its Virginian Railway 
interests, enabled Eastern to rack up 
a solid $2.9-million profit for the year. 

“It was,” Bird recalls, “a real test 
of our stability, and we came through 
it all right. Since then everything has 
begun to pay off at once.” It has, in- 
deed: 

@ Once the bituminous coal boom 
got underway in late 1954, profits blos- 
somed out all over Bird’s mechanized 
coal mines. 

e Dividend income from the Vir- 
ginian, which brings in about 20% of 
pretax profits, also mounted as the 
boom got underway. 

e Eastern’s 37%-owned Algonquin 
Gas Transmission natural gas pipe- 
line finally went into operation, pick- 
ing up profit not only for itself but for 


Operating Profits (Millions of Dollars) 





EASTERN’S STAR 


When coal collapsed, Eastern’s 
utilities and rail dividends kept it in 
the black. But it took coal’s come- 
20+ back to bring it the best year in its — 
history. 














the Boston Gas Co., which Eastern | 


also owns. Since 1952, in fact, these 
utility profits have risen more than 
ten times as fast as total revenues. 
Will the idea remain workable 
should the nation enter any kind of 
recession? “The outlook for 1958,” 
Bird admits, “is a little cloudy.” 
But he is not worried about the econ- 
omy sliding into another 1954 reces- 
sion: “We’ve come a long way since 
then. Our coal business is a lot more 
efficient, and the stable part of our 
business—the Virginian, Boston Gas 
and Algonquin Gas Transmission—is 
in far better shape than it’s ever been.” 


RAILROADS 


MIGHTY MERGER? 


When the Pennsy and Cen- 

tral proposed to merge last 

month, Wall Street began 
wondering. 





ANOTHER of Robert R. Young’s large- 
scale ideas for revitalizing the rail- 
roads moved a step closer to realiza- 
tion last month. The Pennsylvania’s 
James M. Symes and the New York 
Central’s Alfred E. Perlman an- 
nounced they were locking into the 
possibility of undertaking what on 
paper looked like the biggest cor- 
porate merger in history. With com- 


bined assets of $5.7 billion, the Cen- | 
tral-Pennsy merger made even the | 


long-talked-of $2.6-billion Bethlehem- 
Youngstown merger look like a mar- 
riage of midgets. 

Slim Chance. In theory, at any rate, 
the merger would produce vast oper- 
ating economies for the two roads. 
Terminal, yard and trackage facil- 
ities could be consolidated, taxes re- 
duced, and the road’s competitive 
position vis-a-vis non-rail carriers 
might be improved sharply. But the 
very virtues of the consolidation 
seemed to militate against its ever 
taking place. 


For one thing, though the Inter- | 


state Commerce Commission has the 


final word on railroad mergers, the | 
Justice Department will almost cer- | 


tainly object strenuously. For an- 
other, shippers, municipalities and 
labor organizations are not likely to 
take kindly to any reduction in serv- 
ice or employment. Nor for that 
matter will the connecting lines, de- 
pendent upon the two giants for much 
of their traffic. 

But it.is the ICC that will make the 
final decision, and, though the ICC 
has gone on record as favoring such 
consolidations, the competitive impact 
of the Central-Pennsy combine is 
staggering. Yet even if the ICC should 
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a basic tool in 
building reputation 


Management’s demand for 
precision and quality has helped 
build Rohr’s reputation of 
leadership in the field of aircraft 
components. 


Today, Rohr is building for flight 
far into the future through very 
advanced structures programs... 
new and vital programs now made 
possible because of the experience 
and fine craftsmanship that have 
long made Rohr famous as the 
world’s largest producer of ready- 
to-install power packages for 
airplanes. 





Main Plant and Hecodquvorters: Chule Vista, Rohr has iong built and is building complete 
Calif. © Plont: Riverside, Calif. * Assembly power pockages for most of America’s 
Plants: Winder, Georgia; Auburn, Washington leading commercial and military airplanes. 





il AN INVITING 
| PICTURE... 


50% CAPACITY INCREASE 
THROUGH 1960 
1,650,000 kw. 
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With a steady, healthy industrial expansion and a constant increase in 
home usage in its service area, the Virginia Electric and Power Company 
is engaged in the continuing process of supplying more and more electricity 
to its customers. 


A construction program well under way will increase its generating 
capacity to 2,000,000 kilowatts through 1960. 


Interesting footnote to this large expansion program is that earnings and 
dividends have kept pace with the increased capacity to produce electricity. 


VIRGINIA ELECTRIC AND POWER COMPANY 
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Financial Communications- 
Stockholder Relations Field 


It is no accident that there is a pen in 
our logotype....As authors of periodic 

Progress Reports for many a growth company, our 

pen name is synonymous with financial news. And, 
as in all good reporting, the emphasis is on facts—clearly, PENNSYLVANIA’S SYMES: 

concisely and crisply told. For our past experience has can two low earners... 
convinced us that all publicly-owned companies must use every 
ethical tool available to them in order to keep from lagging behind in approve, as the Rock Island’s D.B. 
the KEEN COMPETITION for the investor’s dollar that is constantly being Jenks pointed out last month: “It 
waged in the CAPITAL MARKET by over 11,000 listed and unlisted companies. looks like something that would be a 
Copies of the information we release and distribute available upon request long way off—even if they are serious, 


which I doubt.” 


de witt conklin Psychological Warfare. But if the 
(Vrganigalion Central and Pennsy are not serious, 


‘ ‘ what are they up to? Said one ana- 
Stockholder and Financial Relations lyst: “Throwing two properties with 

120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Bank of America Bidg., Los Angeles 14, Cal. ’ : ‘ ’ anil 
oa > 44006 _ sevens ++ armas low earnings together doesn’t guaran- 


1622 Kirby Bidg., Dallas 1, Texas Russ Bidg., San Francisco 4, Cal. we a real money -maker. i dq — 

Riverside 2-3523 YUkon 6-2842 they were just trying to dramatize the 
gravity of their plight.” Said another: 
“Under the circumstances, it would 
seem more logical for both of them 
to absorb some of the smaller systems 
within their network—the Nickel 
Plate, for instance. Maybe what they 





have in mind is to prod the other 
PYETTTITELILITT TTT TTT Eastern roads into forming a couple 


of other systems comparable te the 
present Pennsy or Central. The D&H- 
Erie-DL&W merger is a start. If that 
happened, there might be a chance 
that the ICC could see its way clear.” 
| But, regardless of whether Pennsy 
| and Central attempt a _ corporate 

merger, a functional merger—that is 

a consolidation of some of their over- 
| lapping facilities—could no doubt be 
| quickly affected at great saving, 


| wholly without benefit of ICC. 


HAUL YOUR 
OWN FREIGHT 











This Jr. SEMI 
adds 4-Ton 
Payload to 
any small truck! 
To airline travelers all over the 


world, Clark towing tractors are a 
familiar sight as they move bag- 
gage, food, mail—even four- 
engine airplanes. Their combina- 
tion of outstanding features is why 
more Clark towing tractors are in 
use than all other makes combined. 


Clark Equipment q 
Company C Le RK CENTRAL’S PERLMAN 

. . . 
Buchanan, Michigan. MSU od bs . . merge into a top money-maker? 


Yes, you can beat rising freight costs 
with a rugged Wells Cargo junior semi- 
trailer. Hook this versatile cargo hauler 
to your small truck and boost payload 
capacity as much as four tons. Save 
on freight—get faster, ‘‘on time” deliv- 
ery service. Write for prices and speci- 
fications. 


WELLS CARGO 
Division of Prairie Schooner, Inc. 
Dept. K-12, Elkhart, Indiana 





SOOO SSSSEHOSEEEEEEEEEEESHEHESEESSEESEEEEEEEESEEEEEEEEEEEEE 


SOHOSSSESESSSESESHSSESESSSHESSHSSESSEEHSESESESESESESEEEEE 
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EXPLORING FOR CANADIAN OIL: they have already been too successful 


CANADA 


FLOOD ON THE 
PRAIRIES 


It is entirely possible to have 

too much of a good thing, as 

Canadian oilmen are discov- 
ering 


For all its startling ragweed-to-riches 
progress, Canada’s spanking new oil 
industry last month found itself facing 
a problem as old as the Pennsylvania 
oil boom of the 1860s: what to do with 
a mounting supply of oil in the face 
of a customer list that was rapidly 
dwindling in size. The question both- 
ered more than just a handful of 
Dominion oilmen. Cried an anguished 
Calgary editor: “Are we going to 
drown ourselves in all this oil?” 

There was, in truth, enough unsold 
oil to flood even the vast Saskatche- 
wan prairies. In a way, the Canadians 
had only themselves to blame. They 
had celebrated the tenth anniversary 
of their $450-million industry (U.S. 
oil worth: $7.3 billion) this year by 
finding no less than five major new 
fields, thereby increasing their pro- 
duction capacity to a million barrels 
of oil a day. But buyers could be found 
for only half that amount. 

Arid Alberta. Nor were they likely 
to find any new customers, at least 
not until they could find new ways 
of moving their oil to market. For the 
Canadian industry still must rely on 
only two major pipelines to carry its 
oil to market: the Interprovincial 
Pipeline running to Toronto and the 
Transmountain Oil Pipeline to Puget 
Sound. But these two lines, between 
them, even in the foreseeable future, 
cannot handle present Canadian ca- 
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pacity. Snorts one disillusioned Cana- 
dian: “I’m taking my oil to market in 
trucks. Do you think I can make much 
money that way?” 

Hardest hit of all were the Alberta 
producers, who account for 80% of 
Canada’s total production. Last year 
they were able to pipe enough oil to 
promising markets in chronically dry 
California and in Montreal, and even 
sent a tankerful off to Japan. This year 
the story has been far different. With 
tanker rates, after a Suez crisis boom, 
at their lowest point in a decade, 
high-cost Canadian crude _ cannot 
hope to compete against dirt-cheap 
Middle East crude in California or 
Venezuelan crude in Montreal. Re- 
sult: Alberta’s sales dropped to less 
than a third of its 900,000-barrel po- 
tential last month, its lowest point in 
two and one half years. 

Producers’ Plunge. But if Canada’s 
stocks of crude oil were soaring up- 
ward, the common stocks of its pro- 
ducers on the Toronto Exchange were 
sinking like a rock-bit. Stock of the 
industry’s top producer, big ($829.4 
million total assets), highly respected 
Imperial Oil Co. was selling at a 40% 
discount from its 1957 high. Texaco’s 
65°.-owned McColl-Frontenac Oil 
Co., the third biggest company, was 
down 45% from its high. Even Pacific 
Petroleums, a leader in both oil and 
Canada’s booming natural gas in- 
dustry, could not stem the crude tide; 
at month’s end, it was off no less than 
50% from its 1957 high. 

There was, in fact, only one saving 
grace to the entire situation. “Our oil,” 
grunted a weather-beaten wildcatter, 
“won’t rot like your over-produced 
refrigerators and TV sets.” But that, 
as even the wildcatter admitted, was 
scant comfort. “It makes me wonder,” 
he added, “if we’ve found black gold 


or fool’s gold up here.” 


AIRCRAFT 


THE AIR & 
THE TORTOISE 


Republic is taking a civilian 
approach to its military 
problems. 


IN THE sprawling 550-acre Farming- 
dale, L.I. plant of Republic Aviation 
Corp.,* there once hung a sign: “Ob- 
serve the turtle—he makes progress 
only when his neck is out.” Last 
month President Mundy Ingalls Peale, 
whose military airframe maker has 
given wing to 25,000 “Thunder” -pre- 
fixed warplanes (Bolts, Jets, Streaks, 
Flashes), once more stuck Repub- 
lic’s neck out—but in a different 
direction. 

Hemmed in by the Air Force's lat- 
est limitation on progress payments, 
forced to stretch out production 
schedules for its F-105 Thunderchief 
and effect economies by lopping al- 
most 3,000 employees from its rolls 
(thus adding to Long Island’s acute 
unemployment problem), Republic 
announced that for the first time 
since the close of World War II it 
would actively solicit commercial 
work. 

“Have Plant, Will Produce.’ Setting 
up a commercial contracts division, 
Republic said that its considerable 
facilities are now available to indus- 
try in general and other aircraft com- 
panies for all manner of single jobs 
(e.g., machining, turning, grinding, 
boring, forming, stamping, electrical 
and electronic work) as well as com- 
plete projects, from design to devel- 
opment and production. Republic in- 
sists that it is not forsaking its bread 
and butter aircraft business, but with 
airframe makers getting the short end 
of the Pentagon’s defense stick these 
days, Republic was serving notice that 
it “has plant, will produce.” 

Republic, whose order backlog drib- 
bled from $226 million to $167 million 
in 1957’s first half, would indeed like 
to get back into full harness. Even so, 
President Peale is sure that F-105 
business can run well into 1961 

Still undetermined, however, 
how well Republic will fit 
new civilian clothes. For, in effect, 
Peale merely is moving from the 
hard-pressed ranks of the aircraft 
makers to the hard-fought competi- 
tion of the metal fabricators. Even 
with its neck out, in short, the turtle 
may find itself making slow progress 


was 
into its 


"on its new course. 


*Republic Aviation Corp. Traded NYSE 
Price range (1957): high, 3234; low, 13. Divi- 
dend (1956): $2. Indicated 1957 payout: $2 
Earnings per share (1956) : $5.01. Total assets 
$98.1 million. Ticker symbol: RA 
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If you can’t answer these questions, 
you’re probably losing income right now 
that could be yours 


e What's \\e SAPETY FACTOR in those uninsured savings and loan associa- 
tions the. y 5%, 6%, even more? 
e Why do some real estate investments pay twice as much income. with less 
risk than almost any other investment medium you could name? 
- — is it one safer to aim for a staggering 15% return on your money 
ana “sa % 
e What is the really ideal real estate purchase for a retired couple? 


“Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On” is the book that charts 
the way to putting your money to work where it pays the best. Whether you 
want a savings bank that pays better or are tempted by such gold mines for 
absentee owners as an orange grove in Florida, this book supplies income- 
ago | answers. It names the banks which pay more interest than all the 
rest in the nation. It shows exactly which absentee ownership deals are just 
right for you, which you simply can’t afford to consider. 

This is the book that introduces you to those little-known mortgage-type 
investments that 1 10%, 18% Ge even astonishing sums beyond this, 
and all with reasonable ety. This is the book that opens the way to a tax- 
free income which you can bag | without the inflationary risks of tax-exempt 
municipal bonds; it reveals the investment counselor’s advice on the best way 





aanans NeWHOW TO HAVE MONEY TO RETIRE ON 


to put your money into mutual funds; it helps you plan an inflation-proof 
annuity (and explains why it’s downright expensive to buy an annuity in the 
way most people do). 

This. . is the book that shows how to buy stocks at below their averrge 
cost and how you can expect your money to grow without ever guessing what 
~ stock market will do. It points out the one reason why you should never 

‘ money into most first mortgages, and it clearly shows how even a 

ee investor can profit from high-paying real estate, for, as the book points 
out, more — have been made in real estate than were ever made in 
common stoc 

‘*‘Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ goes beyond this and ties 
together all the ideas flowing from its fact-jammed pages, so that you can work 
out an investment plan suited exactly to your needs—a plan which gives you a 
high extra income whenever you need it while building up-your capital. 


The one surer way to make your money 
grow 


There are only three ways to make a better-than-average profit on the wanes 
you've saved: to be lucky, to take a wild chance that somehow pays off, or to 
know what you're doing. Investment brokers say only one person in 20 knows 
that surer way. 
“Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On’’ is the book that opens the 
way to the extra income your money can bring you. It costs only $2.50—and 
you'll — there is hardly any investment which will ever pay you bigger 
dividen So send for your copy now 








MAKING MONEY FROM 
FLORIDA REAL ESTATE 


. . » the newcomer's guide to — a home or income producing property 
that's worth the money and mor 
Almost town by town, development by development, the editors of 
Harian Publications pinpoint the areas in all this big state where 
you can fet good values even today and experts think property 
values will increase. Hundreds of government officials, real estate 
men, etc. were consulted to get the facts even old time residents wish 
they had and newcomers certainly need to make a sound purchase. 
Here are the amazing answers to these important questions and hundreds 
more. 
@ Where is there cheap land in Florida? Which of this low priced 
land is worth buying? 
@ How can you—like thousands of others—live rent free in Florida? 
os ——* the best way to cut the price of the real estate you want 
to buy 
a How can you tell how much a vacant lot is really worth? That 
you're not being overcharged? 
e@ Want to run a motel? Which is the wrong way to get yours: build 
it or buy an already operating motel? Which of two similarly-priced 
motels could earn $3000 a year a unit, while another one that looks 
the same can be empty night after night? 
@ Why are orange groves a real gold mine for the ebsentee owner? 
@ Some kinds of income property have been reported to pay 40% a 
to re Where could you find such property? Is this the low-cost way 
oO . Eotite to Florida? 
iq Money Florida Real Estate—-the book which 300 appraisers, 

Duildere. brokers, economists, and other experts helped the editors 
of Harian Publications to prepare—takes ou on an insider's tour 
of Florida cities and towns: Miami, the Gold Coast, the Keys, St. 
Saeed pape! A the West Coast, and all the other four-star regions in 
Florida. Here’s the current real estate picture in each of them—the 
way to - a good buy in your Florida home, where to get property 
for the long pull, whether and where to buy income property, and 
dozens of other important topics. 
Your home or other real estate investment is going to cost you 
thousands. Make sure your monev doesn’t go down the drain—that 
you buy Ce ay A the? is valuable today and will be worth even 
more tomorrow nlv $2.50—only a fraction of what you're going to 
spend just to reach Florida—for this detailed guide to making your 
money do a man-sized job in Florida. 





AMERICA'S 50 BEST CITIES 
IN WHICH TO RETIRE 
Can you answer these questions about the U.S.A.? 


ee are retirement costs lower than elsewhere in Florida’s 
cities’? 
by my U. S. city provides two months of opera and concerts for 


here does a 10-acre retirement farm on the outskirts, operated 
with hired help, bring you all the income you need for retirement 
in comfort? 

Which are America’s 4 best cities for retirement jobs? For full- 

time jobs? Which Florida west coast city offers the best jobs, the 
widest choice of openings, the highest wages? 

America’s 50 Best Cities in which to live, work, and retire —Norman 
Ford's huge new book—shows the retirement ‘couple where living 
costs are less and there’s more to do every day of the year. You learn: 
—which are the 5 lowest cost retirement cities, where there’s plenty 

of warmth and sunshine all winter long. 

—which are the 7 best resort cities where you can retire at modest 
cost and always meet new ple. 

—which are the most healthful Pities of all, which are the 5 best 
—y R cities, which are the best cities in all the U. S. in which 
to live 

—and if you're too young to retire but want to live in a better 
climate, you even learn where you can find the best opportunities 
in Florida, California, Arizona, and elsewhere in the U. S. for 
someone with your talents. 

To get all the information in this book, you’d travel for months, 

perhaps years, and consult, as Norman Ford did, hundreds of gov- 

ernment officials, real estate men, businessmen, and old-time resi- 
dents. But this huge book of 100,000 words costs only $2. 
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WHERE WILL YOU GO IN FLORIDA? 


FLORIDA needn’t be expensive—not if you know just where 
to go for whatever you seek in Florida. And if there’s any man 
who can give you facts you want it’s Norman Ford, founder of 
the world-famous Globetrotters Club. (Yes, Florida is his 
home whenever he isn’t traveling.) 

His big book, Norman Ford’s Florida, tells you, first of all, 
road by road, mile by mile, everything you'll find in Florida, 
whether you’re on vacation or looking over job, business, real 
estate, or retirement prospects. 

Always he names the hotels, motels, and restaurants where 
you can stop for the best accommodations and meals at the 
price you want to pay. For that longer vacation, if you let 
Norman Ford guide you, you'll find a real “paradise”—just the 
spot which has everything you want. 

Of course, there’s much more to this big book. 


If You Want a Job or a Home in Florida 


NORMAN FORD tells you just where to head. His talks 
with hundreds of personnel managers, businessmen, real estate 
operators, state officials, etc., lets him pinpoint the towns you 
want to know about if you’re going to Florida for a home, a 
job with a future, or a business of your own. If you’ve ever 
wanted to run a tourist court or own an orange grove, he tells 
you today’s inside story of these popular investments. 


If You Want to Retire on a Small Income 


NORMAN FORD tells you exactly where you can retire now 
on the money you've got, whether it’s a little or a lot. (If you 
need a part-time or seasonal job to help out your income, he 
tells you where to pick up extra income.) Because Norman 
Ford always tells you where life in-Florida is pleasantest on a 
small income, he can help you to take life easy now. 

Yes, no matter what you seek in Florida—whether you want 
to retire, vacation, get a job, buy a home, or start a business, 
Norman Ford’s Florida gives you the facts you need to find 
exactly what you want. Yet this big book with plenty of maps 
and well over 100,000 words sells for only $2—only a fraction 
< - money you'd spend needlessly if you went to Florida 

in 

For your copy, fill out coupon today. 


Mail to HARIAN PUBLICATIONS, 48 PRINCE ST., 
GREENLAWN (Long Island) NEW YORK 
I have enclosed $ (cash, check, money order) 


Please send me the books checked below. YOU WI REFUND MY 
MONEY IF I AM NOT SATISFIED. 


0 Norman Ford’s Florida. $2. 

O Making Money from Florida Real Estate. $2.50. 
0 SPECIAL OFFER: Both books above for $4. 

0 Harian’s NEW How to Have Money to Retire On. $2.50. 

0 America’s 50 Best Cities—in which to live, work, and retire. $2. 
0 SPECIAL OFFER: All 4 books above ($9 value) for only $7.50. 
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five factors: 
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i Solid line is computed weekly and monthly, gives equal weight to 


. How much are we producing? (FRB production index) 
. How many people are working? (BLS non-agricultural em- 
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3. How intensively are we 
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. Are people spending or saving? (FRB department store sales) 
. How much money is circulating? (FRB bank debits, 141 key 


Factors 4 and 5 are adjusted for valve of the dollar (1947-49 
== 100), factors 1, 4 and 5 for seasonal variation. 
Dot indicates an 8-day estimate based on tentative figures for five 
components, all of which are subject to later revision.* 
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*Final figures for the five components ( 1947-49 — 100) Sept. 
Sept. Oct. Nov Dec Jan Feb March April May June July August (Prelim. 
Production 142.0 146.0 147.0 147.0 146.0 146.0 146.0 144.0 143.0 144.0 144.0 145.0 144.0 
Employment 118.2 118.6 118.6 119.0 119.0 118.9 118.9 120.6 120.5 120.8 120.6 120.7 120.3 
Hours 100.8 102.0 101.8 102.8 100.5 100.8 100.5 99.8 99.5 100.3 99.5 100.3 100.3 
Sales 121.4 114.2 118.0 120.6 117.4 116.4 118.9 114.6 117.4 119.4 123.9 125.7 120.4 
Bank Debits 177.2 166.6 170.1 147.5 161.5 161.9 159.2 156.6 157.7 139.0 iS7.1 185.3 144.7 
T H E M ~ R K E T 0 U T L 0 0 K the possibility that a competitive race 





Will History Repeat 


THERE is an old German saying— 
“Though the mills of God grind 
slowly, yet they grind exceeding 
small.” In stock market terms this 
philosophy means one thing: it will 
take time to solve many of today’s 
problems and, in the process, the men 
will be separated from the boys. Ex- 
pressed another way, this readjust- 
ment period will be a test of investor 
patience, fortitude and foresight, too. 

As Forses celebrates its Fortieth 
Anniversary, everyone is awaiting the 
answers to two vital questions: 1) 
Will a newand strong sense of positive 
direction emerge from our present loss 
of face throughout the world? 2) Can 
the current business decline be con- 
tained within the 10% limits of the 
two prior postwar recessions? 

The reason these two questions are 
raised in the same breath is that we 
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by SIDNEY B. LURIE 
Itself? 


are today sorely in 
need of a new sense 
of national well- 
being. The poor fall 
retail trade figures 
probably reflect a 
fear psychosis as 
much as they do 
the unseasonable 
weather. Moreover, national uneasi- 
ness has developed at a particularly 
critical time, for the new 1958 auto- 
mobile models now are tempting the 
buying public. If Detroit’s models are 
well received by the consumer, the 
entire economy would receive a psy- 
chological lift. 

The big point is that the automobile 
industry cannot relate its hopes for a 
good year solely to the fact that the 
consumer debt incurred in 1955 will be 
paid off in 1958. Nor can it depend on 









between Ford and Chevy will build 
up interest or that a substantial num- 
ber of General Motors buyers who 
were out of the market last year may 
be tempted by that company’s new 
lines. Consumer income is high, but 
this does not necessarily mean that 
consumer spending will increase, as it 
did in both the 1948-49 and 1953-54 
postwar recessions (despite unem- 
ployment and a_ shortened work 
week). The potential “pluses” have 
to be crystallized by a new confidence 
factor which will make consume! 
buying attitudes more buoyant than 
they are today. 

An improvement in psychology 
probably would be triggered by a new 
pattern of defense spending and/or 
a revised credit policy. It’s not that 
the actual economic impact of such 
changes would be large. For example, 
even a 10% increase in defense spend- 
ing would represent less than 1% of 
Gross National Product. But confi- 
dence is almost as important a factor 


in the business trend of the nation 
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DOUBLE INVESTED CAPITAL 
EVERY 4 YEARS ..... 


. was the objective set up by Investors Research in 1954, and to date this 
amazing program has piled up profits of 87%. How? By building cash reserves 
in a laggard market (such as the recent Feb.-April lull) then rapidly reinvest- 
ing to achieve maximum profits. But timing is the key factor. Before investing 
in today’s market, for instance, decide whether the continuing gains in consumer 
stocks such as Safeway, Merck, and Reynolds 
Tobacco, will hold over the long term. . . or 5 Part Bonus Package 


will lower priced issues steal their thunder? - “Profits Through Research” 
“Investing Today and 
; : Through 1960’ 
Act Now wo immediately benefit from a - “Costly Mistakes in 
: ° . : Stock Selection” 

supervised plan to double invested capital in . Four part bulletin on 
any 4 year period. Receive 5 full weeks of the Investment Planning 

i +» What to avoid in stocks 
nationally rated IR 6 page report plus our 5 selling at a “discount.” 
Part Bonus Package discussing money man- 
agement and stock selection . . . a total of 90 
pages of unhedged advice for only $3. Just 
mail the coupon below. Our refund guarantee 
applies. 


——-INVESTORS RESEARCH*-_= 
Company (Dept. F42) 
922 Laguna Street Please air mail 5 week trial sub- 


Santa Barbara, Calif. scription and rush 5 part Bonus 
Package. Enclosed is $3. 


Name..... 


Address 
“Managers of private portfolios throughout the vu. s. 





A CONVERSATION 
THAT HELPED ME 
EARN $11,000 


By a Wall Street Journal 
Subscriber 


While lunching at the Athletic Club, I 
overheard two men talking about how 
to get ahead. “I read The Wall Street 
Journal,” said one. “So do I!” exclaimed 
the other. They looked like smart busi- 
nessmen, and so I said to myself, “I’m 
going to subscribe.” ' ; 
: That happened several years ago. 
rea yt ter ts An nA was earning $100 a week at the time. I 
— how $10,000 can be worth $250,000... mailed a check for $20 to The Wall 
All of the proof you need . . . Full of amaz- Street Journal. I have been reading that 
ing trve facts and figures ... Shows you how remarkable newspaper ever since. It has 
to save on foxes... Written by R. C. Allen, certainly helped me get ahead. Last year 
nationally-known Investment C lor. my income increased to $11,000. : 
" This story is typical. The Journal is 
YOU'LL REALLY LIKE THIS BOOK a wonderful aid to men making $7,000 
te SAY—"Best aa hg investments to $20,000 a year. To assure speedy de- 
ve ever read”—"'You've shown me a livery to you anywhere in the U.S., The 
way to make more money"’—"'The chapter Journal is printed daily in five cities — 
on taxes is worth hundreds of dollars” — New York, Washington, Chicago, Dallas 
“Even my banker opened his eyes"—"Send and San Francisco. 
6 copies for my associates.” The Wall Street Journal has the largest 
SEND $2 TODAY—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED staff of writers on business and finance. 
BEST BOOKS Dept. F-12 It costs $20 a year, but in order to ac- 
1421 Lewis St., Denver 15, Colorade quaint you with The Journal, we make 
Enclosed is $2. Please RUSH “How to Build this offer: You can get a Trial Subscrip- 
@ Fortune and Soave on Taxes. tion for 3 months for $6. Just send this 
ad with check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Neme Oe Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
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as it is in the stock market. 

All this is by way of observing that 
the , history-making fall decline can 
be divided into two stages: 1) the 
drop from 520 to the 450 level, which 
reflected disappointment over the fall 
business pattern, and growing con- 
cern over the 1958 outlook; 2) the 
decline -below the 450 shelf as a result 
of the fact that Russia’s scientific suc- 
cesses pointed up our wavering na- 
tional deiense program. Were it not 
for Sputnik, the market today probably 
would be fluctuating aimlessly at 
higher levels. But Sputnik crystal- 
lized all of the latent doubts and 
fears, thereby accelerating the time- 
table of when the 450 ‘“Maginot 
Line” would be broken. 

This consideration is important for - 
two reasons. Price is the acid test of 
any philosophy; and it takes a sur- 
prise to make a new price trend. In 
this connection, there now is little 
surprise element in the disquieting 
news, and stock prices already are off 
sharply. Consequently, the point has 
been reached where lessening concern 
over the extent of the business re- 
cession could have at least temporarily 
favorable price repercussions. The 
term “lessening concern” is another 
way of saying “confidence,” which in 
turn requires a positive course of ac- 
tion from Washington. It’s not the 
political considerations but the na- 
tional considerations which count at 
this crucial stage of world and do- 
mestic affairs. Washington, as well as 
industry, holds the key to the trend 
of the stock market. 

Taken on its own merits, this column 
still holds to the oft-repeated opinion 
that there is little or no prospect of 


| an important turn in the business tide 
| until the second half of 1958. The 
| debits are perfectly clear, as is noted 


below: 

1) Industry’s capital expenditures 
may decline about 20% next year, 
which, incidentally, would still leave 
them above the 1951-55 average. In 
the 1953-54 recession capital spending 
declined 5% as compared with 12% in 
the 1948-49 readjustment. 

2) Manufacturers’ inventories prob- 
ably will decline at least as much as 
they did in the 1953-54 recession and 
the 1948-49 readjustment when there 
were decreases of $2.4 billion and $2.8 
billion, respectively. 

3) With the entire Free World (ex- 
cept Germany) facing a financial 
squeeze, exports may decline many 
more times than the roughly $600- 
million drop witnessed in both 1954 
and 1949. 

4) State and local government 
spending, however, probably will rise 
almost as much as the $3-$4-billion 
gain witnessed during the 1953-54 
recession. 
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Although residential building is not 
likely to change markedly from the 
going level in 1958, the burden of proof 
as to the extent of the coming decline 
rests on government and consumer 
spending. This is another reason why 
Washington plays such an important 
part in the business outlook. And it 
is why it isn’t possible to offer a hard 
and fast opinion at the present time. 
The shape of coming developments 
will play a most important part in the 
1958 outlook. 

Marketwise, history teaches the very 
significant lesson that the suspicion 
now attached to the 1958 outlook need 
not spell new shocks or fresh disillu- 
sionment at this time. In particular, 
an interesting parallel can be drawn 


with the fall 1937 and early 1938 mar- | 
ket pattern, for this, too, was a period 


of major decline, of important forced 
liquidation. A review of this earlier 


financial panic brings three significant | 


points to light: 1) When the first phase 
of liquidation had spent itself, the mar- 
ket stabilized in a broad trading range 
with an upward bias. 2) Stocks which 
were bought “right” during the 1937 
panic did not go any lower in 1938, 


even though the market as a whole did | 


decline quite sharply in th? spring. 
3) The final bottom’ was made in April 
1938 on much smaller volume than 
the first stopping point in October 
1937. 


There is strong reason to believe | 
itself in | 


that history may repeat 
marked degree, unless the magnitude 


of the recession is greater than now | 


appears likely. For one thing, many 
of the “weakest sisters” already have 
been in major bear markets. The in- 
dividual erosion and attrition of the 
past few years has been cataclysmic. 
Secondly, many other issues have 
reached what might be termed down- 
side resistance areas. Expressed an- 
other way, the froth has been re- 
moved and the longer term values are 
beginning to be tempting. 

One point is worthy of special men- 
tion: all stocks do not make their lows 
at the same time. It is conceivable, 
for example, that the airlines and 
cements have reached long-term buy- 
ing areas. It is conceivable, too, that 
there will be a sprinkling of individual 
new highs between now and the year- 
end. The tobacco, the drugs, special- 
ties such as Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company, the banks are the 
favored groups today. This is a diffi- 
cult period for the average security 
buyer. But it is not necessarily a 
hopeless period. 

















This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of these Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


$250,000,000 


American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company 


Twenty-Six Year 5% Debentures 


Dated November 1, 1987 Due November 1, 1988 


Interest payable May 1 and November 1 in New York City 


Price 101.461% and Accrued Interest 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the under- 
signed as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO, 


BLYTH & CO., INC, GLORE, FORGAN & CO. GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO, 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 
Incorporated 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, LAZARD FRERES & 


SMITH, BARNEY & 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION WHITE, WELD & 
A. C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 


Incorporated 
HEMPHILL, NOYES & CO. 


A. G. BECKER & CO. 
Incorporated 
HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


DREXEL & 
W. BE. HUTTON 
LEE HIGGINSON CORPORATION F. S. MOSELE?Y 
PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


October 80, 1957. 























INVESTING 
for FUTURE 
INCOME 


INVESTING 
for CURRENT 
INCOME 


Inco 
levee 


Established 1925 
A mutual fund invested 
in a list of securities 
selected for possible 
GROWTH of CAPITAL and 
INCOME in the years ahead. 


Incorporated 
Income Fund 


A mutual fund whose first 
objective is to return as 
LARGE CURRENT INCOME as 
may be obtained without 
undue risk of Principal. 





THE Parker Corporation, 200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Name 











Please send a Prospectus on 


() Incorporated Investors Address 


Advance release of Forses columnists’ 
regular articles, excepting Mr. Lurie’s, 
will be airmailed to readers on the day 


of their writing. Rates on request. 


[] Incorporated Income Fund 
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The 
Most 
Amazin g 


Stock 
Market 


Amazing because it’s so big. 


We mean the “over-the-counter” 
market for stocks and bonds. The mar- 
ket where more than 40,000 issues are 
bought and sold. The market that runs 





INVESTMENT POINTERS 


by JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


Declining Prices, Stable Values 


At the time this is written the Dow- 
Jones industrial average has recov- 
ered some 17 points from its recent 
low of 419.79, representing a 20% de- 
cline from the 520 high which was 


| reached on three different occasions 
| during the last two years, the most 


recent of which was on July 12 of this 
year. During the last few weeks the 


_ market has suffered from a fear psy- 


Amazing because it’s so little known. | : 
| lows for nearly all stocks. Investor 


the whole investment gamut—Gov- | 


ernment bonds, bank and insurance | 1, one living can guess its ultimate 


company stocks, industrials with im- 
pressive divi- 

dend records, 

growth stocks, 

and outright spec- 

ulations. 

To many a sea- 
soned investor 
this market rep- 
resents the rich- 
est investment 
potential, the 
most frequently 





chology which has resulted in new 


confidence has been severely dam- 
aged and, until these fears have sub- 
sided, no major recovery can be 
anticipated. 

When a market is gripped with fear 


low point or how long it will take 
for it to get there. I do believe that 
in many cases it is too late to be a 
seller. Meanwhile a great many in- 
dividual stocks have declined to levels 
from which their last advance began, 
and I believe that many good quality 
issues have reached levels where they 
represent good value regardless oi the 
movement of the Dow-Jones averages. 


| Readers will rem>mber that in my 
| last article I called attention to fifty 
| or so good grade stocks that had de- 


overlooked source of real opportunity. | 
Ppo y | at prices to yield 5% to 9%. I wish 
| now to comment on additional stocks 


But where do you find it? 

Anywhere, everywhere. It’s a nation- 
wide network of thousands of dealers 
in big cities and small, thousands of 
dealers linked by phone and teletype 
negotiating among themselves to get 


| 


the best possible prices for their cus- | 


tomers. 

There’s more to this market of 
course, much more. 

And you'll find it in our brand new 
booklet, ““OvER-THE-COUNTER SECURI- 
TIES: A NATIONAL MARKET.” 

It’s 48 pages long, answers all the 
questions most people ask about this 
market, and has thumbnail reviews of 
86 “over-the-counter” stocks carefully 
selected by our Research Department 
to meet various investment objectives. 

If you'd like a copy, just call, come 
in, or write— 

Department SD-137 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 112 Cities 





What's ahead in 1958 ? 


clined substantially and were selling 


that have also declined substantially 
and which in my opinion ofier good 
value around their recent lows for 
long-term investors. 

American Chain & Cable appears 
headed for the third successive year 
of increased sales and higher earnings 
which are being estimated at $120- 


| million and $6.90-$7 per share, re- 
| spectively. Finances are strong with 


net working capital per share amount- 


| ing to around $29 at the end of 1956. 





Dividends are current!y on a $2.5) an- 
nual basis and were supplem>nted by 
a 4% stock extra last year. An extra 
in stock or cash is also possible at 
this year-end. Price range 1£57, 64-39; 
current price, 42; yield 6.0%. 
American Viscose recently reacted 
to 27 where it was selling at its lowest 
level since the spring of 1954 when it 
sold at 24. It is now around 29. The 
company is the largest domestic pro- 
ducer of rayon fibers and yarns and 
the second largest producer of cello- 
phane. Sales for 1957 will probably be 
about equal to last year’s $239.4 mil- 
lion, while earnings are being estimated 
at around $2.25 a share vs. $2.93 last 
year. The company’s vice chairman 
recently remarked, “we expect to earn 


the dividend—and 
some plus.” Yield 
7.0%; 1955 high, 
57. 

Babcock & Wil- 
cox is America’s 
largest producer of 
steam generating 
equipment for both public utility and 
industrial power plants. In addition, 
it is also a leader in the atomic energy 
industry. Sales in 1956 were $281.5 
million and are estimated at $380 mil- 
lion this year. Sales in the first six 
months of this year reached an all- 
time high of $181.4 million, a 30% 
increase over the similar 1956 period. 
Earnings likewise are expected to 
gain over a year earlier from $2.63 a 
share to an estimated $3.40 per share. 
As of June 30 the company’s backlog 
of orders amounted to $428 raillion. 
Price range 1956-1957, 48-29; current 
price, 32; dividend, $1 plus 4% in 
stock. 

Broad Street Trust Co. of Philadel- 
phia is a growing, well-managed bank 
with an excellent future. The stock is 
currently selling around 36 where the 
return is 6.1% on the present $2.20 an- 
nual dividend. For the nine months 
ended September 30, earnings 
amounted to $2.91 a share vs. $2.32 
per share a year ago. Price range 
1956-57, 47-36. 

Columbia Broadcasting, now around 
25 vs. a high of 36 reached earlier this 
year, appears to be decidedly under- 
valued. According to a company of- 
ficial, CBS television “is in a more 
sold-out position” than it was at this 
time a year ago. The company’s other 
major divisions are also doing well, 
and it is expected that earnings this 
year will approach $3, with next year’s 
results expected to be even better. I 
believe an increase in the regular 25c 
quarterly dividend or a year-end ex- 
tra or both is entirely possible. 

Colgate-Palmolive is the second 
largest soap manufacturer in this 
country. The company had lost con- 
siderable ground to its competitors in 
recent years. However, a recent re- 
organization of its management has 
already begun to show improvement 
as earnings for the first nine months 
gained 44% over 1956. Earnings for all 
of 1957 are estimated at around $4.75 
a share so that the current annual 
$3 dividend would appear safe. The 
stock has held up quite well dur- 
ing recent weeks. Price range 1956- 
57, 62-41; current price, 46; yield, 
6.5%. 
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Food Machinery & Chemical has 
declined sharply from its 1956 high of 
77 to its recent low of 42, and is now 
around 46 where the yield is 4.3% on 
the $2 annual dividend. Earnings for 
1957 are estimated at $4.75 a share. 
The company has recently formed a 
new affiliate to develop and produce 
high-energy aviation fuels. FMC will 
supply peroxygen chemicals and hy- 
drazine to the new company (which 
appears to have a favorable outlook). 

General Refractories is the second 
largest producer of refractory materi- 
als. Management’s confidence in the 
future is indicated by the fact that the 
company spent over $5 a share last 
year on a new plant in Canada and 


other improvements and investments. | 
Earnings this year in all probability | 


will reach a new high of close to $6 
a share. Earnings next year, however, 
could be somewhat lower due to the 
reduced rate of steel production. The 


stock has declined from a high of 53 | 


reached in 1956 to a recent low of 33 


where it appears to have largely dis- | 


counted a possible lower rate of earn- 


ings for the period ahead. The current | 


$2 dividend probably will be again 
supplemented by a 5% stock extra. 

General Motors has declined sub- 
stantially from its 1955 high of 54 to 


its recent price of 36 where it would | 


appear to offer good value. Next year 
the company will celebrate its golden 


anniversary and there is little doubt | 


that the new models being introduced 


are extensively redesigned. I would | 
favor long-term purchases on any | 


further weakness to around 33-35. 


I believe the present price of Inter- | 


national Paper has largely discounted 
the over-production currently exist- 
ing in the paper industry. Earnings 
this year will undoubtedly decline to 
around $6.25 a share vs. $7.05 a share 
last year. However, the present $3 
dividend would appear to be well- 
protected. It is possible that the 3% 
stock extra will not be declared 
this year. Should International Paper 
become available in the middle 70s, 
purchases for the long pull would ap- 
pear warranted. 

Kennecott Copper is the world’s 
largest copper producer and has béen 
seriously affected by falling copper 
prices during the last year. The stock 
has declined from 144 to 79; it is now 
82. Finances are extremely strong: as 
of December 31, 1956, cash and equiv- 
alents totaled $275 million, more than 
double all liabilities. Earnings this 
year are expected to be substantially 
below the $13.23 a share earned last 
year and it is doubtful if a year-end 
extra dividend will be declared. The 
current $6 annual rate, however, 
should be safe. Yield, 7.3%. 

(CoNTINUED ON PAGE 143) 

















On the 25th Anniversary 
of their founding, the publishers 
of the Value Line Survey 


announce 


A SIGNIFICANT EXPANSION and a 
timely ANNIVERSARY OFFER 


W' are proud to announce that beginning November Ist, in time to help you with the 
double duty of adjusting your investment portfolio to 1958 prospects and to year-end 
tax-saving opportunities, the Value Line Survey will be expanded to bring investors the 
widest continuous supervision over the field of common stock values in the history of 
investment services 


To the 654 stocks now under supervision, there will be added 166 more bringing the 
total up to over 800—including practically every stock on the New York Stock Exchange 
in which there is widespread investor interest. In addition, 50 or more Special Situations 
will be reviewed the year ‘round, and a new one added monthly. 


We fully realize. of course, that no investor would be committed to such a large number 
of stocks as 850. However, the business—or art—of investing is largely a matter of selec- 
tion. Unless you have a broad field of values from which to choose, you may not be 
made aware of the values that are best for you. 


With the radical readjustment of stock values that has already taken 
place—and with so many year-end decisions facing you—right now is 

the best time to inform yourself of the specific merits or demerits of 

all stocks—before you decide to sell what you have or to buy some- 
thing else, or even before you decide to stand aside from the market. 
Because the expansion of the Value Line Survey is planned to coincide with the 
Anniversary of the founding of its publisher, Arnold Bernhard & Co., Inc 
to mark the occasion by inviting you to receive as an Anniversary Gift: 


1. AT NO EXTRA CHARGE, the complete SUMMARY of advices on the new list of all 850 
stocks and Special Situations (increased from 700 previously)—the most complete, 
systematic, year ‘round review of stock values ever published. 

. Also AT NO EXTRA COST, the Iatest Special Situations Report (especially timely in 
today’s market), including a new recommendation as well as a number of previous 
recommendations especially interesting for purchase now. 

. Also as an extra ANNIVERSARY GIFT the valuable study “AN INVESTMENT PROGRAM 
FOR LIFETIME SECURITY," with some 60 stocks especially interesting for capital gain, 
safety and income at this time. 


25th 
, we should like 


. And in addition, you will receive at one-half the pro-rata fee the next 4 weekly 
editions of the Survey, including the enlarged Ratings & Reports (approximately 80 
pages per edition) covering 265 of the 804 stocks supervised the year ‘round .. . 
four Weekly $ I g you up-to-date on new developments affecting all 
these stocks . . . two Fortnightly Commentaries . . . a monthly Supervised Account 
Report .. . four weekly Summary-indexes. 





; 
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With market conditions changing swiftly, it would pay you to put this disciplined and 
newly enlarged investment aid to work to seek out the safest, most profitable opportunities 
for your capital. This year-end, when so many adjustments are called for, would mark 
an especially timely period for you to become acquainted with the diversified and objec 


tive findings of the enlarged Value Line Survey. At the nominal goodwill Anniversary 
fee of only $5 (annuai subscription $120), you can benefit from this Anniversary Offer 
of the widest coverage of supervised stocks in the history of investment services. 


To take advantage of this Anniversary Offer, and also to receive at no extra charge the 
Summary of Current Advices on all 850 Stocks and Special Situations, new Special Situation 
Report and “An Investment Program for Lifetime Security,” just mail the Anniversary 
coupon below with $5. 


Send $5 to Dept. FB-93 


THE VALUE LINE 


SURVEY 
Published by ARNOLD BERNHARD & Co., Inc. 
VALUE LINE SURVEY BUILDING, 5 EAST 44TH STREET, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Forecast 
f. for Stocks 
< and Bonds 


JUST OFF THE PRESS! 


Face next year’s uncer- 

tainties with confidence. 

Be guided on profitable 
investment moves by the latest 
research of experts whose expe- 
rience spans 5 Booms, 5 Panics, 
12 Administrations and 2 World 
Wars. Send for “Babson’s 1958 
Forecast for Stocks and Bonds.” 
It can be worth thousands of 
dollars to you. Use it to prepare 
for profits and prevent losses 
in 1958. 
Valuable information includes: 
° OUTLOOK FOR SECURITY MARKET 
* 20 LISTED STOCKS TO SELL NOW 
* 12 LISTED SECURITIES FOR GROWTH 

AND APPRECIATION 

+ 12 LISTED SECURITIES FOR INCOME 
* SAMPLE $20,000 PORTFOLIO 


BONUS FOR PROMPTNESS! 
If you reply at once, you also 
get, without extra cost, a Spe- 
cial Bulletin on the Guided Mis- 
siles Industry with suggested 
securities for purchase. 
SUPPLY 1S LIMITED 
Be one of the first to profit 
from this once-a-year offer. For 
$1, to cover cost of printing and 
mailing, it gives you a sample of 
the unbiased, unhedged advice 
that has built estates for more 
than 53 years. Profit from the 
research and experience of the 
Country’s oldest Personal In- 
vestment Advisory Service. Send 
for your copy of our “1958 
Forecast” today. 
MAIL $1 WITH THIS AD 
Write Dept. F-80 


BABSON’S REPORTS 


Wellesley Hills 81) Mass 








MARKET COMMENT 


by L. O. HOOPER 


Adjusting to More Sober Attitudes 


PESSIMISM is contagious, but optimism 
was contagious too! If anything, the 
optimism of 1955-1956 was more viru- 
lent than the pessimism of today! In- 
deed, the current adjustment in stock 
prices would be more mild if the 
overvaluation in equities which pre- 
ceded it had not been so extreme! 

Sophisticated analysts lack sym- 
pathy with the amateur who arrives 
at his ideas about the attractiveness of 
stocks from a study of past price be- 
havior. At a time like this, however, 
when the real values are hard to 
identify and determine (future, not 
past conditions count), and when 
people are so price conscious, it may 
be in order to see what happened to 
prices in the five years before quota- 
tions began to fade. In doing so, we 
lose some of our assurance that stocks 
are really “cheap” just because they 
have declined. 

There’s room here to study only a 
few stocks, but just look at.some rep- 
resentative ones, some that people 
talk about. International Business 
Machines advanced from 70 in 1953 
to 376%. It sold as low as 138 as late 
as 1955. In the eyes of those who 
bought it at the high prices of 1957, 
the low cash yield and the high price- 
earnings ratio was justified by what 
the company would earn in 1960 and 
1965, not by what it was earning in 
1957. Quite possibly they were (and 
are) right about their future pro- 


jections, but dis- 
counting earnings 
so far in advance 
is speculation, not 
investment. And 
it is still specula- 
tion if conserva- 
tive institutions do 
it! The point is that the outlook for 
IBM in mid-1957 was not better 
enough than the outlook in 1953 to 
justify the five-fold price increase. In 
my opinion, the stock was generously 
priced even at the recent low of 270, 
especialiy in relation to the change 
which has occurred in late months in 
passing standards of equity evaluation. 
Dresser Industries, representing an- 
other much better-than-average com- 
pany, went from 85 in 1953 to 57%. 
Recently it was back to 37, a much 
more realistic, but still not bargain, 
price. National Lead, a crackerjack 
stock by any standard, advanced from 
295% in 1953 to 138. Lately it was back 
to 86. But even now, allowing fully 
for the company’s growth and im- 
provement, it probably is in the upper 
part of the “real worth” band. In- 
ternational Nickel advanced from 34% 
in 1953 to 1153 and lately was back 
around 67. It is a better value now, 
but is not cheap on the basis of this 
year’s or next year’s earnings. 
Looking at a few others: Aluminum 
Co. Of America (and you might ex- 
amine any of the other aluminum 
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says BART LYTTON, president FIRST WESTERN, 
Nevada's Largest —Southern Nevada's Oldest 
Savings & Loan Association 


At First Western, thousands of save- 
by-mail accounts currently earn 5% 
a year. Interest is paid quarterly on 
all accounts. Savings with us have 
always been safe, available and more 
profitable. Remember—as little as 
$1.00 starts an account. 


Open your save-by-mail account teday— 
postage paid. Funds received by the 
15th of any month earn from the 1st. 


Write or mail tends we: 
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money in commodities. Proper timing 


is the secret of success. Scientific 
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capital and a Send for recent 
trading bulletins from 
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stocks the same way) advanced from 
21% to 133% and recently was back 
to 64. But aluminum company per 
share earnings are pretty sure to be 
lower in 1958 than in 1957. Du Pont 
went from 91 to 24934, but earnings 
and worth did not increase anything 
like two and one half times. Recently 
it was down to 157, still selling at 
about 18 times 1957 earnings. 

Good copper stocks did not look 
high on current earnings when the 


metal was selling at an obviously | 
temporarily high price of 46 cents or | 


more a pound. For the short pull they 


do not look cheap with the metal | 


back down around 26 cents and un- 
likely to rise much for a while. Steel 
shares look cheap on the basis of 
earnings for 1957, but how much 
lower will steel earnings be in 1958 
and 1959? We don’t know. We do 
know an immediate repetition of 1956 
and 1957 prosperity is hardly prob- 
able, and we can suspect steel divi- 
dends to be shaded next year. 

The point is that stocks, 


measure, have been “high,” 


goes “too high,” it has a tendency to 


react in the opposite direction and go | 


“too low.” There may be some stocks 


that are “too low” now, but you can- | 


not say that most stocks are really 
“cheap” yet. 


adjustment is over. That’s why I per- 


sist in refraining from making as- | 
recommendations— | 
rallies | 
from a temporarily “oversold” position. | 


sertive buying 
especially on these “technical” 


I have no disposition whatever to 


debate with the Government and ac- | 
ademic economists who have been | 
great | 
things for the American economy in | 
com- | 
plicated arithmetical projections may | 


predicting, and still predict, 


the 1960s. Qualitatively, their 


be approximately accurate—and I as- 
sume they are. I do, however, question 


whether these projections can be real- | 


ized unless prior to the 1960s we cor- 


rect the recent errors of “economic | 
man”—especially the greater errors of | 
“investment man”—in preparing too | 
early for the 1960s and discounting | 
the 1960s too far in advance. A re- | 


vision in stock values, and some set- 
back in business right now, may help 
to make the optimists right about the 
1960s. It won’t hinder the situation. 

Nor do I think “optimism” propa- 
ganda at this point makes much of 
a contribution to the adjustment. I 
don’t think you can talk businessmen 
and investors into bullishness unless 
they see evidence of tangible, funda- 
mental improvement while you talk. 


Indeed, I suspect that conjuring opti- | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 144) 








by any | 
very | 
“high,” and the investment public is | 
beginning to realize it. When anything | 


I expect most stocks to | 
be really “cheap” before this market | 





If You Failed 
to SELL 


the last time— 


... better 
read 
this! 


Six times out of seven in 17 months the Drew 
“Odd Lot” Indexes have correctly indicated 
a change in the market's trend. In May 
"56 they dramatically pointed to an “oversold” 
condition in the market (and a “selling climax”). 
In August "56 they indicated serious internal 
weakness in the market's structure and an in- 
termediate down-trend. On Nov. 29, ‘56 they 
abruptly shifted course on the bottom day of 
that decline. In mid-January ‘57 they indicated 
a down-trend. On Feb. 12 revealed an over- 
sold condition and pointed upward. In early 
August they again indicated serious decline. In 
September they signalled what proved to be an 
abortive selling climax, quickly nullified by sub- 
sequent action of the Indexes. 


Our late Studies of “odd lot’ transactions 
suggest that another change may be near 


Much as these identifications seem rewarding 
for the research poured into them, we cannot 
expect them always to be infallible. But we 
have no choice than to proceed on the record 
that the Indexes have yet to provide a major 
indication that could have safely been ignored. 


The record since the Studies were first made 
public in 1948 seems clearly to establish that 
we will have better stock market results heeding 
what the Studies show than ignoring their 
warnings—whether on a selling climax indicat- 
ing the cleaning-up of liquidation or when the 
top-heavy structure is about to collapse 


The Indexes should provide useful 
(probably sharp) warnings to identify 
the “selling climax” prior to the next 
advance. In this regard—our latest 
Studies suggest the period now ahead 
should prove significant. 

Similarly the Indexes should identify 
the next selling point. 


You may receive the Reports for 30- 
60 days at one-half their regular cost to 
determine their usefulness. If you feel 
they have not contributed, we will re- 
fund payment, The 3 latest Reports will 
be included without charge. They pull no 
punches about the immediate situation, 
near term and long range prospects. 


Send your 3 latest reports air mail, | | 
| and Drew Studies for period indicated. | 


I ] 4 weeks-$5 [] 8 weeks-$8 | 
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MANUFACTURERS 


The recent Fantus Study of 
Iowa shows your industry as 
one of 26 particularly suited 
to an Iowa location. 


A detailed analysis of your 
company’s potential in Iowa 
will be compiled from the 
Fantus Study upon your 
request. Just write to the ad- 
dress below on your company 
letterhead or call collect: 
Director, lowa Development 
Commission, Atlantic 2-0231, 
Des Moines — a representative 
will contact you. 


1OWA DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 
384 Jewett Building 
Des Moines 9, lowa 
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BSTOCK ANALYSIS 


Investment Opportunities 


It is too bad that most of us find it so 


| difficult to be entirely rational about 


the stock market. We know that it is 
stupid as well as costly to permit 
emotions, hope and fear, to affect, if 
not to dominate, investment decisions, 
but it is precisely these factors that 
keep investors from selling when 
stocks are high and from buying when 
stocks are low. 

In the past four months the Dow- 
Jones Industrial stock average has 
come down more than 100 points, or 
over 20%, from its July peak of 520.- 


| 77. Historically, stocks do not yet ap- 


pear to be “cheap,” because the index 
had never reached the 400 level until 
December, 1954. However, certain ad- 
justments are called for in order to 
avoid a gross distortion of the picture. 
First of all, inflation has chopped 
more than 30% off the value of the 


| dollar since the end of the war, and 


as stock prices are expressed in de- 


| preciated dollars, allowance must be 
| made for this factor at least to a major 


extent. Second, American corpora- 
tions have been generally conservative 
in their dividend policy. During the 
past eleven years (1946 to 1957) earn- 
ings on the D-J average amounted to 
about $318 while dividend payments 








Making Profits in 
STOCKS 
by POINT and FIGURE technique 
This method of market analysis builds your 
independent judgment in helping to select 
the right stocks at the right time. Widely 


used by professional traders and investors 
for Making Market Profits—and Keeping 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Literature on Figure Charts of Stocks and 
Commodities ...a daily price change 
service ... and instruction material. All 
will be sent free on request. Just write 
for Portfolio F-45. 


MORGAN, ROGERS & ROBERTS, Inc. 
64 Wall Street @ New York 5. N. Y. 
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Premium-Priced Blue Chips 


MARKET SPOTLIGHT 


by HEINZ H. BIEL 


aggregated only 
$189. The differ- 
ence of $129 has 
been plowed back 
and it must be re- 
flected, of course, 
in the price of 
common stocks. 

Thus adjusted stock prices are not 
nearly as high as suggested by the 
Dow-Jones average. The same con- 
clusion will be reached by relating 
earnings, dividends and even stated 
asset values with current stock prices. 
All these ratios are now conservative, 
except for a small number of pre- 
mium-priced blue chips. Unless the 
American economy is headed for a 
setback of greater magnitude than 
most observers now visualize, over-all 
corporate earnings in 1958 probably 
will not be appreciably less than this 
year, which by and large left little to 
be desired as far as both earnings and 
dividends are concerned. 

For the first time in nearly three 
years, one can say without much 
qualification that the general level of 
stock prices is “reasonable.” Person- 
ally, I would go further and say that 
many stocks are getting distinctly 
cheap. But just as we experienced an 
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Internati. Business Mach 
Union Carbide 

National Lead 

Eastman Kodak 
Minn.-Honeywell Reg 
Minn. Mining & Mfg 
Corning Glass Works 
General Electric 

Socony Mobil Oil 
American Gas & Electric 


Good-Quality Investment Stocks 
Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Anaconda Company 


Clark Equipment 
Bethlehem Steel 
National Gypsum 
National Cylinder Gas 
General Cable 
Carborundum Company 
Union Bag-Camp Paper 


Speculative Stocks 
Kaiser Aluminum 

Cerro de Pasco 

St. Regis Paper 
Copperweld Steel 
Georgia-Pacific 

Getty Oil 

Royal McBee 

Outboard Marine 





*plus stock. 


376' 29.0% 
133% 26.5 
138 37.2 
115 25.0 
131 40.4 
101 26.7 
106% 33.0 
72% 23.7 
66 28.8 
432 31.4 


$7.60 
4.85 
5.25 
5.00 
3.50 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 
5.50 
2.25 


$2.40 
3.60 
3.25* 
2.65* 
1.75 
1.20 
1.50 
2.00 
2.50 
1.44 


60% 
87% 
60% 
75% 
50% 
61% 
50% 
46% 
51% 
472 


33.4 
54.3 
34.8 
49.6 
27.6 
43.3 
37.3 
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44.7 
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2.50 
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2.00* 
1.80 

2.00 
1.60 
1.50 


70% 
77% 
60% 61.1 
40% 42.8 
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extended period of relative overvalua- 
tion of common stocks, we have no 
assurance that we may not have simi- 
lar exaggerations on the downside. 
The individual investor’s emotions 
are his worst enemy. For years he 
may have been waiting patiently for 
the opportunity to buy stock cheaply. 
But when this rare opportunity ar- 
rives he gets scared by the very cir- 
cumstances which have brought it 
about. It is naive to expect stock mar- 
ket bargains to happen without cause. 
These bargains are the result of heavy 
selling by people who are worried 
about the future, and as prices come 
down the selling is accentuated by in- 


voluntary liquidation due to margin | 


calls by banks and brokers. Finally 
the small investor, trying to salvage 
the shrunken remainder of his in- 
vestments, gets panicky—which ex- 
plains the fact that odd lot sales 


increase disproportionately near the | 


bottom of a bear market. 


How many of us have looked back, | 


longingly, at the bargain prices of 
153? It was a year of a mild recession. 
We had bargain prices then because 
people were too scared to think of 
buying stocks. This year may or may 
not turn out to be a parallel case. 
The psychological problem is that 
investors’ confidence declines just as 
fast as the market and, by the time 
the turn comes, few people have had 
the courage to buy. 


lose their nerve and discontinue their 
plan just when it would be most 
beneficial for them. 

I am not at all sure that the cur- 
rent decline has yet run its full course. 
Quite possibly we will see somewhat 
lower levels under the impact of tax 
selling. In a stock like Ford, for ex- 
ample, this is likely to be prodigious, 
because every holder of this stock 
must have a loss in it now. But judg- 
ing by prices of individual stocks it 
seems probable that some 80%-90% 


of the entire correction now lies be- | 
hind us. It is my conviction that with- 
in a year or two, certainly not later | 
than 1960, we will look back at this | 
present period and will wonder how | 


we could have been so blind and not 
perceive the opportunity to buy good 
stocks at fair prices. 


Only a very small number of in- | 
vestors recognized the peak of the | 
bull market and succeeded in liquidat- | 


ing their holdings. An equally small 
number will recognize the bottom 
and take advantage of an opportunity 
that comes only once or twice during 
a decade. Plan ahead, make your se- 
lections now, and enter your orders at 
prices some 5%-10% below recent 
lows. The results of such planning are 
likely to be good. 
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Even many of | 
those who practice “dollar averaging” | 








What Investment 
Policy Now— 


in this uncertain market? 


In this uncertain market, every investor will be called on to 
make key investment decisions. The success of these decisions 
will be based on, not the day-to-day action of a particular 
security, but the hard facts about VALUES back of each stock 
plus current data regarding trends and prospects. 


With these facts and professional guidance you can quickly spot the 
pitfalls of unsound securities as well as profit opportunities. You are 
aided by the most timely and comprehensive information service we 
have been able to develop in our 55 years of succeesful service to the 
investor. And because more than 53,000 investors share the expense, 
all it costs you is $20. 


$20 Buys Complete 4-Way Investment Service 
Contains All the Aids You Need for Wise 


Investment Decisions in this Critical Period 


1. 52 issues of FINANCIAL WORLD. Shrewd 
stop-and-go guidance on risks and rewards 
im the world of stocks, bonds and business, 
bearing on your immediate investment de- 
cisions. (Cost, without additional services, 
$26 at newsstands.) 


3. PLUS EACH MONTH, a booklet of our 
own INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS of 1,385 
to 1,870 listed stocks with prices, carnings, 
dividends, financial set-up for quick ap- 
praisal of each company’s position. (Similar 
guides cost up to $24.) 

2. PLUS the NEW Edition of 304-page “Stock 
Fac ph” Manual indexing 50,000 essen- 
tial facts about 1,800 companies and their 
securities AND our own investment opinion 
of the good and bad points of 1.000 issues. 
(Sells separately for #5.) alone at any price.) 


ACT Now and Receive FREE 
72-page guidebook. “THE KNOW-HOW OF MAKING MONEY IN SECURITIES” 


explains in 35 chapters the basic principles and procedures of investment success. 
Not available for sale. 


4. PLUS personal and confidential advice as 
often as 4 TIMES EACH MONTH, about 
whether to buy, sell, or hold any security 
that interests you. You get expert. unbiased 
counsel, (This service cannot be purchased 





| this sounds like worthwhile tax-deductible expense to you ... like one of 

the best $20 worth of investment service you can get . . . just return this “ad” 
with your name and address, and your check or money order. (26-week trial offer 
includes all the above services for only $12.) 


Absolute money-back guarantee, if not satisfied within 30 days. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 


55 Years of Service to Investors 


Dept. FB-1115—17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Do You Know the Profits Made in 
Stocks of Life Insurance Co.'s? 
Comparative Analysis 50 Companies. Price $1. 


4 Best Life Stocks to Buy Now. 
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25 Broad St., New York 4 Digby 4-7485 
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A Commodity 
Mutual Fund 


i designed to secure possible long or short 3 
3! term capital gains—independent of stock 3 


market fluctuations—through diversified 

3: professionally managed positions in eleven 

##? Or more commodities at all times—such as 

# coffee, eggs, rubber, soybeans and wheat. 
Send for descriptive brochure 
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A diversified, managed in- 
vestment in the resources 
and industrial growth of 
Canada. Net earnings 
are retained and rein- 
vested by the Fund 

at low tax cost. 





The Keystone Company 
50 Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Please send me prospectus and descrip- 
tive material on Keystone Fund of 
Canada, Ltd. 
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T. ROWE PRICE 
GROWTH STOCK FUND, INC. 


& 
OBJECTIVE: Possible long term 
growth of principal and income. 


OFFERING PRICE: Net asset value 


per share. There is no sales 
load or commission. 


Prospectus on request 
Dept. B 
10 Light Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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THE FUNDS 


URGE TO MERGE 

On Mutual Fund Row, the urge to 
merge apparently has become as irre- 
sistible as it is along the boulevards 
of Big Business. But where the cor- 


| porate get-togethers make headlines, 


mergers in the nation’s $9 billion mu- 
tual fund industry seldom do. The 
fund-men operate far more quietly. 
Nevertheless, open-end investment 
companies over the past few years 


| have been merging with all the gusto 
| of their industrial counterparts. 


The reason is not hard to see. By 


| pooling research facilities and cutting 


distributing and administrative costs 
the mutual funds can reduce heavy 
management charges to stockholders. 
What this saving can mean in cold 


| dollars and cents is shown by the ex- 
| perience of shareholders of the Howe 


Plan Fund, which merged with Fran- 
cis Randolph’s Whitehall Fund some 
years ago. In its last statement before 
the two combined, Howe reported its 
expenses at $24,800—equivalent to a 
walloping 25% of its income. The 
next year, though, ex-Howe share- 
holders who received Whitehall 
shares in exchange paid only $26,700— 
a mere 11% of income—for expenses 
in running a portfolio twice as big. 

Last month yet another benefit 
from merger came to light in Chi- 
cago. “We are pleased to report,” 
announced President Harry H. Hagey, 
Jr. of no-loading-charge Stein Roe & 
Farnham Fund, “that your Fund has 
acquired substantially all of the assets 
of Milius Shoe Co. in exchange for 
101,713 shares of the Fund. Milius 
Shoe is a personal holding company 
whose investments have been man- 
aged by SR & F with objectives and 
holdings similar to those of the Fund.” 

Holders of Stein Roe & Farnham, 
moreover, have already benefited 
from the merger. “Assets acquired 
had a value of $2.9 million on the ex- 
change date,” said Hagey, “but the 
shares exchanged had a value of only 
$2.7 million. Thus your Fund ac- 
quired assets with a value some 
$200,000 higher than that of shares 
issued, net asset value per Fund 
share increased from $26.65 to $26.91 
and total assets grew from $17.7 to 
$20.6 million.” 


COLLEGE TRY 

“Ir you want to send your Boy Scout 
son to Harvard,’ warns President 
Hugh W. Long of Elizabeth, N. J.’s 
Fundamental Investors, “you'd better 
pay heed to his organization’s motto 
... be prepared!” In a special bulle- 
tin entitled Preparing for College— 


The Parents’ Problem, the head of the 
second-biggest, $350 million-assets 
common stock fund dug into the fig- 
ures for college costs today and came 
up with a new pitch for mutual funds. 

“If you're a $10,000 man with a son 
at Harvard today,” states Long, 
“you're probably spending a mini- 
mum of 22.9% of your after-tax earn- 
ings for his education this year. Even 
if you’re earning $20,000, junior’s 
year in Harvard Yard is taking a 
12.5% bite. And if you’re in the $5,000 
bracket, the figure is a staggering 
43.4% of your take-home pay.” 

Since 1945, according to Long’s 
study, tuition at Harvard has risen 
from $400 to $1,000 and the minimum 
over-all expense from $1,350 to 
$2,150. “In the future,” concludes 
Long, “it’s only logical to assume 
that new buildings, more instructors 
at higher salaries and _ increased 
maintenance bills will make college 
an even greater strain on the family 
budget.” 

The moral, as Long sees it, is to 
invest in a mutual fund. “If you had 
put $1,000 into shares of Fundamental 
Investors in January, 1947, when a 
year at Harvard cost about $1,500,” 
says he, “your investment—with all 
distributions reinvested—would have 
increased to $3,558 by September 30, 
1957. That’s enough to pay for 1% 
years at the nation’s wealthiest uni- 
versity today. Even if you had taken 
income dividends of $640.80, your in- 
vestment would still be worth $2,350 
—more than the current cost of a 
year’s education at Harvard.” 


FIRM KEYSTONE 
CanapIANn stocks in the past year, de- 
spite Bay Street’s proclamations of 
an economy growing even faster than 
our own, have hardly fared better 
than Wall Street’s securities. The 
Montreal Stock Exchange Industrial 
Average has fallen by 16%, the To- 
ronto Industrials by 8%. But last 
month Bay Stater Samuel Sholley, 
president of Boston’s $12.6 million- 
assets Keystone Fund of Canada, 
could report that the fund had held 
up surprisingly well: net assets per 
share had fallen only 6% in the 12 
months ended September 30. 
Getting set for buying opportuni- 
ties, Sholley recently tripled his cash 
reserves, built up positions in Cana- 
dian Eagle Oil and Canadian Husky 
Oil, while selling off Pembina Pipe 
Line and Hudson Bay Mining. 


CLEARANCE SALE 

Sopuisticatep stockholders of mighty 
Massachusetts Investors Trust, $1 
billion-assets king of the common 
stock funds, got a jolt last month as 
they scanned M.LT.’s third quarter 
report. Under “Sales” in the big 
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For Only $5, You Can 


TRY BARRON’S 
FOR 17 WEEKS 


to help your money grow 


Here is a way to discover, at low cost, how 
Barron’s National Business and Financial 
Weekly gives you complete financial and 
investment guidance—the equivalent of 
numerous special services that cost much 
more. A trial subscription—17 weeks for 
only $5—brings you: 
verything you need to know to help 
you handle your business and investment - 
affairs with greater understanding and fore- 
sight . . . the investment implications of cur- 
rent political and economic events, and 
corporate activities ...the perspective you 
must have to anticipate trends and grasp 
rofitable investment opportunities . . . the 
lenaiodae of underlying trends, immediate 
outlook, vital news and statistics, which 
indicate real values of securities. Compactly 
edited to conserve your time, yet keep you 
profitably informed 

No other publication is like Barron’s. It 
is the only weekly affiliated with Dow 
Jones, and has full use of Dow Jones’ vast, 
specialized information in serving you. 

Try Barron’s and see for yourself how 
this complete weekly financial news service 
gives you money-making, protective in- 
formation you need in managing your busi- 
ness and investments wisely, profitably, in 
the eventful weeks ahead. 

Only $5 for 17 weeks’ trial; full year’s 
subscription only $15. Just send this ad 
today with your check for $5; or tell us 
to bill you. Address: Barron’s, 392 New- 
bury Street, Boston 15, Mass. F-1115 





. 2 f |request the privilege—and our 
Menta OISONING ! sales have always gone smoothly.” 


Thoughts that Enslave Minds 


Tortured souls. Human beings 
whose self-confidence and peace 
of mind have been torn to shreds 
by invisible darts — the evil 
thoughts of others. Can envy, 
hate and jealousy be projected 
through space from the mind of 
another? poisoned thoughts, 
like mysterious rays, reach 
‘through the ethereal realms to 
claim innocent victims? All of 
us, from day to day and hour to 
hour, in every walk of life, in 
every circumstance, are possible 
victims of mental poisoning, un- 
less we understand its nature, 
and can quickly recognize its 
infectious inoculation. 


This FREE Sealed Book 
Do you know the strangest of 

all laws in man’s body? Man’s 
life, happiness, health, and en- 
joyment of the things of life 
depend on his understanding 
of the working of the human 
mind. Let the Rosicrucians 
explain how you may acquire 
an age-old method for mind 
development and the proper / 
use of your latent 

write 

beok. 


powers. If sincere, 
for the free sealed 
Address: Scribe H.J.M. 
The ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMOROC) 
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Boston fund’s list of portfolio changes 
they spotted this curious entry: 
“Armstrong Cork Co.—110,000—Now 
Owns 0.” If that struck them as a 
huge sale for thin-market Armstrong 
Cork, they were absolutely right. To- 
tal trading in the depressed building 
materials firm amounted to only 124,- 
| 600 shares for the whole quarter, re- 
vealed the New York Stock Exchange. 

Had M.LT. accounted for an aston- 
ishing 88% of trading in ACK? “No,” 
explained M.I.T. trustee George K. 
Whitney, “we cleared out our hold- 
ings through a ‘special sale’ approved 
| by the Big Board governors and un- 
|derwritten by Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
We've had only one other this year— 
in Pittsburgh Plate Glass.” Did 
|M.L.T. have to take a licking on its 
| special, out-of-the-market sale? The 
| point of such rare sales to syndicates 
|of professional buyers is to avoid 
disastrous dumping by big share- 
holders. “We sold Armstrong,” con- 
|fessed Whitney, “for little more than 
a point below market price.” 

Critics of big funds such as M.LT. 
\freqvently assert large blocks of 
|shares cannot be picked up or 
|dropped without upsetting the mar- 
'ket. Trustee Whitney is not of this 
school. “We actually have more 
|liquidity than smaller funds,” claims 
|he. “The Exchange always gives us 
|permission to sell our whopping 
blocks off the trading floor when we 
few 





With the market fluctuating se- 
verely, did M.1.T. have any more 
special clearance sales in the offing? 
“We've been buyers on balance in 
recent weeks,” replied Whitney. “For 
example, we’ve been buying Inter- 
national Nickel all the way down.” 
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Is Income Important 
to You Now? 


With ite shares representing more 
than 130 securities selected pri- 
marily for income possibilities, 
NATIONAL INCOME SERIES 
invests in the bonds, preferred 
and common stocks of American 
corporations. If income is im- 
portant to you, send today for 
your FREE copy of Information 
Folder and Prospectus. Simply 
clip and send .coupon below 


City & State..... 


National Securities & 
Research Corporation 


Established 1930 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


pUP 20,700%., 


Yes, in a 4-year period, yee WARRANTS 
showed the above percentage gain. a $500 in- 
vestment appreciating to $104,000. The WAR- 
ichfield Oil, Tri-Continental and 
had comparative rises. WAR- 
RANTS move faster and further than any 
other type of security 
If you are interested in capital 
appreciation, be sure to a. 
“THE SPECULATIVE MERITS 
OF COMMON STOCK WARRANTS” 
by Sidney Fried 
It discusses Warrants in their different phases 
- my many avenues of their profitable 
purchase and sale—describes current oppor- 
tunities in Warrants 
Hy? re copy send $2 te the publishers. 
R.H.M. Associates, Dept. F-95, 220 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. 
descriptive folder. 


+ or send for free 
RETIRE IN MEXICO 
ON $150 A MONTH 


or less in a resort area, 











VAS aaaaes 


365 days of sun 
Or maintain lux. villa, 
all expenses $200-250 a mo. Am.-Eng 

Lake Chapala. 30 min. to city of 
center. Schools, arts, sports. Few hours by air. 
Train, bus. Paved B. - all the way. Full-time 
servants, maids, cooks, $6 to $15 a mo., filet mignon 
50c tb., coffee 45c, gas 17c gal. Gin, rum, brandy 
65c-85c fth., whiskey $2.50 qt. Houses $10 mo. up 
No fog, smog, confusion, jitters. Just serene living 
among considerate people. For EXACTLY how 
Americans are living in world’s most perfect climate 
$150—$250 a mo., mail $2.00 for com 
plete current information, photos, prices, roads, 
hotels, hunting, fishing, vacationing and retirement 
conditions from Am. viewpoint (Pers. Chk. OK) to 
THAYER OF MEXICO, File 26, Ajijic, Jal., Mexico 


( (Allow 2 weeks for delive ry.) Mone y back guar: antee. 


mony BROWN 
4 COMPANY 


SERLIN, NM. MH. 
— JED FOREST PRODUCTS 
Towels, Bermico 


Pipe 
Eninaned Pulps and Papers 
Veneer, Plyweed, Lumber 
Once iInnersoles for Shoes 


a year, 
servants, 
colony on 
4 million, medical 





A regular quarterly dividend of 25¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
this Company has been declared 
payable December |, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business November 8, 1957. 


. W. SKOWBO 
Senior Vice President 


and Treasurer 














TO THOSE 


WHO BEAR THE 
HEAVY RESPONSIBILITY 


OF MANAGING 


THE FUNDS OF OTHERS 


School, University or College 

... Legal Trust or Guardian, Lodge or 
Fraternal, Credit Union, Life Insurance 
Company, Corporate 

and Individual Accounts 


ve ith the stock market becoming increasingly more 
selective, we believe you would be wise to 
investigate the investment counselling facilities of 


Forses SECURITIES MANAGEMENT INC. 


Organized to reflect 40 years of experience, to 

utilize our direct, top-level communication with many 
of the nation’s business leaders, Forses SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT INC. will, in effect, place the unparal- 
leled investment-research facilities of this organization 


behind each of your major investment decisions. 


FORBES 


SECURITIES MANAGEMENT INC. 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


ForsEs investment counsellors will provide you with 
an initial analysis of each security registered for 
supervision, review the portfolio regularly, take the 
initiative in making recommendations to you, assist 
you in the preparation of progress reports, 

relieve you of many burdensome details. 


Obviously, the full scope of this Service, its many 
advantages to those who bear the heavy responsibility 
of managing the funds of others and to individuals 
with $25,000 and more invested in securities cannot 

be adequately explained within the confines of this 
message. We therefore have prepared a booklet 
describing the services of Forses SECURITIES 
MANAGEMENT INC. which we shall 

be happy to send you upon request. 

Write to Department P-7007. 


Zz 
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During recent years Monsanto 
Chemical has been faced with a profit 
squeeze with the result that earnings 
have shown little change. Since 1955 
the stock has declined from 50 to its 
recent low of 30 where I believe the 
earnings uncertainty has been large- 
ly discounted. Indeed the company 
has entered upon a program to secure 





raw materials of its own in order to | 


insure future earnings growth. 
Philadelphia Electric is one of the 
largest utility companies in the nation, 
serving an area in southeastern Penn- 
sylvania with a population of around 
three million. Earnings this year are 
estimated at around $2.50 a share. The 
$2 dividend affords a yield of almost 


6% on its present price of 35. This | 


is the first time in many years a 6% 
return has been available on a stock 
of this quality. A dividend has been 
paid each year since 1902. 

Phillips Petroleum has declined 
from its high of 56, reached last year, 
to 36, where it is now selling to yield 
almost 5% on the present $1.70 an- 
nual dividend. Earnings this year 
should compare favorably with the 
$2.77 a share earned in 1956. Con- 
tinued growth in the sale of petro- 
chemicals and natural gas, 
mention the company’s regular petro- 
leum products, should permit in- 


not to_ 


creased earnings over the long term. | 


This stock 
Range since 1956, 55-36. 

Pure Oil is a medium sized inte- 
grated oil company with reserves lo- 


is of excellent quality. | 


cated in the western hemisphere. It is | 
extremely strong in reserves of oil 


and natural gas, and has one of the 


largest asset backings per share in the | 
industry. Quite an important interest | 
is held in Venezuela. Earnings this | 


year of around $4.25-$4.50 per share 


should set a record, and I believe the | 


present $1.60 dividend will be in- 
creased. Price range 1956-57, 51-30; 
recent price, 32. The stock ought to be 
an outstanding long-term investment 
for investors who do not want the 
worry of owning an international oil. 

Worthington Corp. should show in- 
creased earnings this year to around 
$6.59 a share. This improvement is 
expected to carry over into 1958. De- 
spite these favorable prospects the 
stock has declined from 68 to 46, is 
now around 48 where is would appear 
reasonably priced. The company man- 
ufactures machinery and equipment 
used in air conditioning, heating, re- 
frigeration, chemicals and _petro- 


chemicals, public utilities, water sup- 
ply and sewage disposal. Indicated 
dividend, $2.50 plus 2% stock. 
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Common and Preferred Dividend Notice 


October 30, 1957 
The Board of Pirectors of the Company has declared 
the following ,uarterly dividends, all payable on 
December 1, 1957, to stockholders of record at close of 
business, November 8, 1957: 


Amount 

Security per Share 

Preferred Stock, 5.50% First Preferred Series........ $1.374% 

Preferred Stock, 5.85% Series.............2-2005- $1.46%4 
Preferred Stock, 5.00% Series, ..... $1.25 

Preferred Stock, 4.75% Convertuble Series . Be $1.1834 

Preferred Stock, 4.50% Convertible Series .......... $1.12 


Preferred Stock, 5.75% Subordinate Convertible Series $1.4334 


Common Stock . 


TEXAS EASTERN 


SHREVEPORT, 


Overton Coppin 


. $0.35 


| Bribe 


retary 


LOUISIANA 
































AMERICAN & FOREIGN POWER COMPANY INC. 


TWO RECTOR STREET. NEW YORK 6. WN. Y. 


COMMON STOCK 
DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors of the 
Company, at a meeting held 
this day, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 25 cents per 
share on the Common Stock 
for payment December 10, 
1957 to the shareholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 12, 1957. 


IMPORTANT 


This dividend will not be dis- 
tributed to holders of the old 
Preferred and Common Stocks 
of the Company until such 
shares have been exchanged 


for the new securities to which 
those holders are entitled un- 
der the Plan of Reorganization 
of the Company, which became 





effective February 29, 1952. 





Holders of the old stock, all of whose rights expire on March 1, 
1958, are urged to communicate with the Company. 


H. W. Batcooyren, 


Executive Vice President and Secretary 
October 25, 1957. 
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Quarterly dividend 
No. 147 of $.75 per share 
has been declared on the 

- Common Stock payable 
December 10, 1957, to 
stockholders of record at 
the close of business 

November 15, 1957. 
RICHARD F. HANSEN, 
Secretary 

October 29, 1957 

ALLIED CHEMICAL & Dye 

CORPORATION 


CASH DIVIDEND No. 41 


The Board of Directors of 
Delta Air Lines, Inc. has 
declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 30c per share on 
the capital stock of the 
company, payable Decem- 
ber 2 to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness November 18. 





Continuous Cash Dividends 
Have Been Paid Since 
Organization in 1920 


DELTA AIR LINES, INC. | 
General Offices: Atlanta, Ga. 
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@GARBIOS 


New York, October 23, 1957—the 
Board of Directors of Union Carbide 
Corporation has today declared a 
Quarterly Dividend of ninety cents 
(90¢) per share on the outstanding 
capital stock of the Corporation, pay, 
able December 2, 1957 to stockhold- 
ers of record November 1, 1957. The 
last Quarterly Dividend was ninety 
cents (90¢) per share paid Septem- 
ber 3, 1957. 

Payment of this Quarterly Divi- 
dend on December 2 will make a total 
of $3.60 per share paid in 1957. This 
compares with a total of $3.15 per 
share paid in 1956. 


BIRNY MASON, JR. 
Vice-President and Secretary 
UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 











National 
Distillers 
and 
Chemical 
Corporation 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 
25¢ per share on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable on De- 
cember 2, 1957, to stockholders 
of record on November 12, 1957. 
The transfer books will not close. 
PAUL C. JAMESON 
October 24, 1957. 





Treasurer 














INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 157 of one 
dollar and seventy-five cents ($1.75) 
per share on the preferred stock pay- 
able Dec. 2, 1957, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business on 
November 4, 1957. 

GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 








INTERNATIONAL 
HARVESTER 
COMPANY 


The Directors of International 
Harvester Company have declared 
quarterly dividend No. 171 of fifty 
cents (50¢) per share on the common 
stock, payable January 15, 1958, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on December 13, 1957. 


GERARD J. EGER, Secretary 
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mism right now will complicate the 
adjustment and make it deeper. Hope 
deferred, the psalmist said, maketh 
the heart sick. 

The apostles of perpetual economic 
prosperity forget that the economy is 
motivated by economic man, and that 
economic man still sins and from 


time to time must make retribution. | 
The retribution for his sins recently | 
has been seen in the stock market, | 
and it is clear that there will be some | 


retribution in the economy itself. In- 
deed some already is evident. Prob- 
ably the adjustment in the economy 
will not be as severe as in the stock 


market. Remember that the _ stock | 


market overstated or overmeasured 
the prosperity in the economy. It may 
under-measure it now. 

As measured by the imperfect DJ 
Industrials (which are a bigger help 
in measuring the state of the market 
and in timing than in measuring its 
fluctuations). I suspect that there is 
an important “supply area” (resist- 
ance to further rise) somewhere 
around 450-460. The new “demand” 
(resistance to lower prices) area 
should be around the recent lows, 
say 410-425. Under 410, there is theo- 
retical support all the way down to 
around 385-390. The theoretical de- 
mand under 385 is not good for quite 
a way down. These figures are not 
predictions. But I will make one pre- 
diction for what it is worth: that the 


recent low of 416.15 will not be the 


bottom of the bear market. 


If you feel that you must buy com- | 


mon stocks, buy shares in the con- 


| sumption industries rather than in 


heavy industry. Companies like the 


following should maintain earnings | 


and dividends relatively well in any 
pending business adjustment: Gen- 
eral Foods, H. J. Heinz, National Bis- 
cuit, Beechnut-Life Savers, American 


| Chicle, Wrigley, Great Atlantic & 


Pacific Tea, Grand Union, Penn Fruit, 
Food Fair, First National Stores, 
Woolworth, Kresge, Newberry, Wal- 
green, Macy, Federated Department 
Stores, Penney, Allied Stores. The 


| drug companies also should continue 
to do well. Allied Laboratories, with 


an earning power of nearly $4 a share 
without the new serums and perhaps 
$6 a share or more with them, may 
be cheaper than the rest. 

Generally, there is no great urge to 
buy common stocks yet. It is often 
better to do your accumulating at 
higher prices on the way up when 
you can know more about what you 
are doing. Remember that most suc- 
cessful traders buy above the bottom 
and sell below the top. 








AiR REDUCTION 
Company Incorporated 


162"¢ CONSECUTIVE 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The Board of Directors has declared 
a regular quarterly dividend of 62'%¢ 
per share on the Common Stock of 
the Company, payable on December 
5, 1957 to holders of record on Novem- 
ber 18, 1957, and the twenty-fourth 
regular quarterly dividend of $1.125 
per share on the 4.50% Cumulative 
Preferred Stock, 1951 Series, of the 
Company, payable on December 5, 
1957 to holders of record on Novem- 
ber 18, 1957. 


October 23, 1957 
T. S. O'BRIEN, Secretary 

















Pe 


PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Chchad Notice 


Dividends of 50 cents a share on the 
COMMON STOCK and 25 cents 
a share on the $1 DIVIDEND 
PREFERENCE COMMON 
STOCK for the quarter ending 
December 31, 1957, have been 
declared payable December 20, 
1957, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on November | 
19, 1957. Checks will be mailed. 


Treasurer 
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STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED IN NEW JERSEY) 


The Board of Directors 
has declared a 


Cash Dividend on the capital stock of 
60 cents per share on October 
31, 1957. This dividend is 
payable on December 10, 
1957, to stockholders of 
record at the close of busi- 
ness on November 8, 1957. 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 








TEXAS PACIFIC COAL AND OIL COMPANY 
ot te 
. e 


No. 193 


o 
Cash Dividend Ps 
. 
December 5, 1957 @ 
* 


* 
5 e ° 
a2as® 
At the regular monthly meeting held October 
23, 1957, the Board of Directors declared a 
regular quarterly cash dividend of 25 cents a 
share, payable December 5, 1957, to stock- 
holders of record at close of business November 


8, 1957. 
By R. Seibel, Secretary 
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how YOUR MONEY can grow 
TWICE AS FAST as in blue-chip industrials! 





New Analytical Guide 


it Reveals 8 Best to Buy NOW 


Published by popular d d! 250 pgs. of facts and figures @ Company 
Backgrounds ¢ Operating Policies @ Mortality Experience © 5-Year Growth 
Record ¢ Summary of 1956 Operations ¢ Company Investments e¢ Dividends 


Plus .. . Growth Potentials of 30 Leaders! 
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rise of 8 life insurance stocks (named in 
Guide) as compared with 30 other life insur- 
— issues, and with 30 Dow-Jones indus- 
trials. 


Why Insurance Stocks Can Be Ex- 
pected To Continue Rising for Years 
Ahead 


@ Growing U.S. population practi- 
cally assures more policies in force 
even WITHOUT an increase in 
percentage of people insured. 


Percentage of insureds HAS in- 
creased from 13% in 1900 to 70% 
today. 


Insurance gets. priority in family 
spending. Company pension plans 
increasing every year. Birth rate 
up, death rate down. 


Many other reasons fully explored 
in “Investing in Life Insurance 
Stocks.” 
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Here are amazing growth performances and 
opportunities not known to one investor in 
1000! Revealed are tax-shelter features that 
enable life insurance stocks to offer capital 
gains virtually unmatched by other top- 
grade securities. You are shown WHY every 
dollar invested in the right life insurance 
stocks can do the work of at least two dol- 
lars in even the bluest blue-chip industrials. 
Exploded once-and-for-all is the “ultra con- 
servative” myth about insurance companies. 
You are told just which insurance stocks are 
Best Buys now for dynamic future growth. 


Look at the Record 


Suppose you had invested $2500 in each of 
four outstanding industrials in 1947—Dow 
Chemical, duPont, GE, and IBM. Today 
your $10,000 would be $43,000. BUT... 
had you put the same money into four repre- 
sentative life insurance stocks—four middle- 
of-the-road performers in this group—your 


$10,000 would now be $96,000! And by 


every sign and portent, dife insurance com- 
pany growth has barely started. 


“Why Hasn't Somebody 
Told Me!" 


Thousands of investors were first alerted to 
the tremendous growth potential of insur 
ance company stocks when FORBES Mag 
azine published an article on the subject 
some time ago. “Investing in Life Insurance 
Stocks” is FORBES’ ‘response to their tor- 
rent of requests for more details. Months of 
research and over 400 separate calculations 
on each company have gone into it. Latest 
data-processing equipment has speeded this 
valuable guide to publication. We know it 
will be a sell-out—and because of the timing 
factor in buying securities, we cannot go 
back to press with another edition. Act now 
Today—without risking a penny—you can 
still make sure you'll get a copy and 
save 3344% on the regular price! 


Order Now. . 5?2cia! Pre-Publication Offer 


Send only $10 with coupon . . 

. instead of regular after-publication price of $15. 
Your copy of “Investing in Life Insurance Stocks” will 
be rushed to you as soon as it’s off the press. Examine it 
10 days. If not entirely satisfied, return the book for full 
immediate refund. 


Save °500 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


. IN FULL PAYMENT 


Subsidiary of FORBES, Inc. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $....... Send me .... 


Pesesoeoooouoooeoonoeoeoree 


INVESTORS ADVISORY INSTITUTE, INC. 


copies of “Investing in Life Insurance Stocks” as 
soon as published. I understand I may return the Guide(s) for full refund within 10 
days if for any reason I am not entirely satisfied. 


G-1100 
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ON THE 


TH 0 U ¢ HTS BUSINESS OF LIFE 


I know no safe depository of the 
ultimate powers of society but the 
people themselves; and if we think 
them not enlightened enough to ex- 
ercise their control with a wholesome 
discretion, the remedy is not to take 
it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education. 

—THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


The highest possible stage in moral 
culture is when we recognize that we 
ought to control our thoughts. 

—Cnwar.es R. Darwin. 


To men pressed by their wants all 
change is ever welcome.—BEN JONSON. 


I hate all bungling as I do sin, but 
particularly bungling in politics, 
which leads to the misery and ruin of 
many thousands and millions of 
people. —GOETHE. 


Apathy can only be overcome by 
enthusiasm, and enthusiasm can only 
be aroused by two things: first, an 
ideal which takes the imagination by 
storm, and, second, a definite intelli- 
gible plan for carrying that ideal into 
practice. —ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 


Coming together is a_ beginning; 
keeping together is progress; working 
together is success. —Henry Forp. 


He that spareth in everything is an 
inexcusable niggard. He that spareth 
in nothing is an inexcusable madman. 
The mean is to spare in what is least 
necessary, and to lay out more liber- 
ally in what is most required. 

—HAtirax. 


One can give a really unbiased 
opinion only about things that do not 
interest one, which is no doubt the 
reason an unbiased opinion is always 
valueless. The man who sees both 
sides of a question is a man who sees 
absolutely nothing. —Oscar WILDE 


Our first duty is to war against dis- 
honesty * * * war against it in public 
life, and * * * war against it in busi- 
ness life. Corruption in every form is 
the arch enemy of this Republic, the 
arch enemy of free institutions and 
of government by the people, an even 
more dangerous enemy than the open 
lawlessness of violence, because it 
works in hidden and furtive fashion. 

—THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


Universal peace will be realized, not 
because man will become better, but 
because a new order of things, a new 
science, new economic necessities, 
will impose peace. —ANATOLE FRANCE. 


It is time to fear when tyrants seem 
to kiss. —SHAKESPEARE. 


A man lives not only his personal 
life as an individual but also, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the life of 
his epoch and his contemporaries. 

—THomas MANN. 


B. C. FORBES: 
Goodwill of the right kind, the 


| 

| 

lasting kind, cannot be won sim- 

| ply br advertising, not even by 
the snending of millions of dol- 
lars in proclaiming the merits of 
an article or a company. Good- 
will has to be earned by merit, 
by genuine, honest worth, by 
giving full value. Money, or even 
power, can never yield happi- 
ness unless it be accompanied by 


| the goodwill of others. 


Many ideas grow better when trans- 
planted into another mind than in the 
one where they sprung up. That which 
was a weed in one becomes a flower 
in the other, and a flower again dwin- 
dles down to a mere weed by the same 
change. Healthy growths may become 
poisonous by falling upon the wrong 
mental soil, and what seemed a night- 
shade in one mind unfolds as a morn- 
ing-glory in the other. 

—O. W. HoLtMeEs. 


Originality is simply a pair of fresh 
eyes. —T. W. Hicernson. 


A man can do his best only by con- 
fidently seeking (and perpetually 
missing) an unattainable perfection. 

—Ra.puH BarTON PERRY. 


You can overcome anything if you 
don’t bellyache. —Berrnarp Barucu. 


Some have an idea that the reason 
we in this country discard things so 
readily is because we have so much. 
The facts are exactly opposite—the 
reason we have so much is simply 
because we discard things so readily. 
We replace the old in return for 
something that will serve us better. 

—ALFRED P. SLOAN, JR. 


Though we seem grieved at the 
shortness of life in general, we are 
wishing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to 
be a man of business, then to make 
up an estate, then to arrive at honors, 
then to retire. —ADDISON. 


Some will always be above others. 
Destroy the inequality today, and it 
will appear again tomorrow. 

—EMERSON. 


Today the most useful person in the 
world is the man or woman who 
knows how to get along with other 
people. Human relations is the most 
important science in the broad cur- 
riculum of living. 

—STANLEY C. ALLYN. 


He who establishes his argument by 
noise and command, shows that his 
reason is weak. —MOonrTAIGNE. 


A powerful agent is the right word. 
Whenever we come upon one of those 
intensely right words in a book or a 
newspaper the resulting effect is phys- 
ical as well as spiritual, and elec- 
trically prompt. —Samuet CLEMENS. 


The men who succeed best in public 
life are those who take the risk of 
standing by their own convictions. 

—J. A. GARFIELD. 


Everything that exceeds the bounds 
of moderation has an unstable foun- 
dation. —SENECA. 


Though reading and conversation 
may furnish us with many ideas of 
men and things, yet it is our own 
meditation must form our judgment. 

—Isaac Watts. 


More than 3,000 selected “Thoughts” 
available in a 544-page book. Regu- 
lar edition, $5. Deluxe edition, $7.50. 





A Text... 


He that is faithful in that which is least 


is faithful also in much; and he that is 


Sent in by Lillian R. B. Gleane, 
Hamilton, Montana. What's your 
favorite text? A Forbes book is 
presented to senlers of texts used. 


unjust in the least is unjust also in much. 


—Luke 16:10 
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IN CHEMICALS 


Logistics, the science of supply, is 
today a vital factor in chemical 
marketing. The trend of consuming 
industries toward continuous flow 
production and the necessity of 
keeping their inventories at mini- 
mum levels call for constant coor- 
dination between chemical producer 
and user. 

To keep over 13 million pounds of 
chemicals on the move to customers 
every day, Olin Mathieson is con- 
stantly expanding and strengthening 
its system of chemicals distribution. 
The latest in high-speed communi- 
cation facilities, new shipping points 


Qn the Move... 


in rapidly developing industrial 
areas, the most modern and eco- 
nomical transportation techniques 
give chemical consumers the syn- 
chronized scheduling so important 
to the costs of their operations. 

In metals and packaging products 
as well, Olin Mathieson is recog- 
nized for providing more and better 
customer service. Combining sound 
research, efficient, modern produc- 
tion methods, and alert, aggressive 
management, Olin Mathieson keeps 
on the move with the growth indus- 
tries it supplies. 











DETROIT: The SHERATON-CADILLAC HOTEL 


Here in the gathering place of automotive tycoons... in the modern, luxurious headquarters for businessmen visiting 
Detroit... you will quickly capture the Motor City mood. Home of the famous Book Casino and the fabulous Motor Bar. 


®) 


a - 
reservations at any 


nearest you 


EASTERN DIV 


NEW YORK 
Park-Sheraton 
Sheraton-Astor 

Sheraton-McAlpin 
Sheraton-Russell 
BOSTON 
Sheraton-Plaza 
WASHINGTON 
Sheraton-Casiton 
Sheraton- Park 


PITTSBURGH 
Penn-Sheraton 
(formerly Wm. Penn) 
BALTIMORE 
Sheraton-Belvedere 
PHILADELPHIA 
Sheraton Hotel 
PROVIDENCE 
Sheraton- Biltmore 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 
Sheraton- Kimball 
ALBANY 
Sheraton-Ten Eyck 
ROCHESTER 
Sheraton Hotel 
BUFFALO 
Sheraton Hotel 
SYRACUSE 
Sheraton 
Syracuse Inn 
Sheraton- 
DeWitt Motel 
MIDWESTERN DIV 


CHICAGO 
Sheraton- Blackstone 
Sheraton Hotel 
DETROIT 
Sheraton-Cadillac 
CINCINNATI 
Sheraton-Gibson 
ST. LOUIS 
Sheraton-Jefferson 


OMAHA 
Sneraton-Fontenelle 


LOUISVILLE 
Sheraton-Seelbach 
e Watterson 


OACEAS 
Sheraten Motel 
Opens 1958 


AKRON 
Sheraton Hotel 
INDIANAPOLIS 
Sheraton-Lincoln 

FRENCH LICK, Ind 
French Lick-Sheraton 
RAPID CITY, S. D 
Sheraton-Johnson 


STOUX CITY, IOWA 
Sheraton-Martin 
Sheraton-Warrior 

SIOUX FALLS, S. D 

Sheraton-Carpenter 
Sheraton-Cataract 

CEDAR RAPIDS, 1OWA 

Sheraton-Montrose 


PACIFIC DIV 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Sheraton-Palace 


LOS ANGELES 
Sheraton-Town House 


PASADENA 
Huntington-Sheraton 
CANADIAN DIV 


MONTREAL 
Sheraton-Mt. Royal 
The Laurentien 
TORONTO 
King Edward Sheraton 
NIAGARA FALLS, Ont. 
Sheraton-Brock 


HAMILTON, Ont 
Royal Connaught 





